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SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 

OR, DOLPH WOOLWARD 



CHAPTER I. 

A SCHOOL FRIENDSHIP. 



In one of the northern counties of England, in the 
centre of what had once been a wide, unbroken agricul- 
tural district, stands the ancient and now somewhat 
decayed town of Heatherston. It had once been not 
only the chief, but the only, place of importance for 
many miles in every direction. The neighbourhood 
regularly resorted to it, not only as their assize and 
market town, but as the place where on all public 
occasions meetings were wont to be held. But, as time 
went on, and great manufacturing towns sprang up in 
all directions round it, growing from small beginnings to 
large and populous commercial centres, its trade first, 
and then its population, began slowly but sensibly to 
decline, until towards the middle of the present century 
it had become a mere market town numbering, it might 
be, seven or eight thousand inhabitants. But it was 
still the residence of several families of distinction, and 
retained many marks of its ancient importance. 

Among these one of the principal was the grammar 
school, which had been founded many centuries before 
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the Refonnation by a bishop of Hethyrstonne, who gave 
certain Icmds belonging to his see for its maintenance. 
It was not attached to a monastery, and that fact and 
the smallness of its revenues probably saved it from the 
rapacious hands of King Henry VII I. In Elizabeth's 
time a certain Philip Horton, a wealthy but childless 
citizen of Heatherston, bequeathed his lands and money 
to augment its revenues. Early in the present century 
these became so considerable as to induce an University 
scholar, of high pretensions, to apply for it. Under him 
and his successors it rose to great local celebrity, and 
was at the date of the commencement of this tale a first- 
class school, numbering some three hundred boys. 
Originally the scholars had lived at their own homes, 
and the few that came from the country had been lodged 
in two old houses bequeathed to the school by Philip 
Horton. But these soon became insufficient, and half a 
dozen houses were purchased or built at various times 
for their accommodation. When Dr. Vane, as the 
present head master was called, succeeded to the Master- 
ship, there were six of these, called after the names of 
the tutors who lodged in them, or rather after the names 
of those who in past generations had been their first 
occupants. The three largest, each accommodating 
more than seventy boys, were known as Ridler's, 
Grant's, and Brotherton's. The smaller ones — Jebb's, 
Barker's, and Hawkins's — did not contain so many b& 
one hundred between the three. They were generally 
reckoned as one house, and went by the name of the 
« Smalls." 

A fourfold division of the school was thus made, and 
rowing, football, and cricket matches took place between 
them every summer and winter, the rivalry being often 
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extremely keen. It was usual for the Captains of the 
houses to draw lots soon after the beginning of the half 
year, to determine between which the first trials were to 
take place. These came off about the middle of the half 
year; and the two conquerors in them contended for 
the final victory in the last week of the half year. Then 
the silver cups which had been given, many years before, 
by an old Heatherstonite, were handed over to the Cap- 
tains of the victorious combatants, and were preserved in 
the dining-halls of the boarding-houses, until they were 
claimed by the winners of the matches in the ensuing 
year. 

It was the morning of the cricket encounter between 
Grant's and the "Smalls." The two elevens were so 
nearly matched that the betting on them was quite even. 
Grant's had the best bowler and two or three very good 
bats. Their wicket-keeper also and long-stop were cer- 
tainly better than those of their adversaries. But they 
had only one bowler, who was good for anything ; the 
other, whom they were obliged to employ in the absence 
of any one better, sometimes performed so badly that 
there was considerable risk of the match being lost 
solely through his wide balls and full pitches. Besides 
this, the last two or three of the eleven were juniors in 
the school and raw hands, who, though they gave pro- 
mise of being good players at some future day, could not 
be relied upon to make half a dozen runs between them 
now. 

The two juniors of the eleven were Dolph Woolward 
and James Lydford, and they had been put into it only 
a few weeks previously. Lydford, who was rather the 
younger of the two, was the son of a banker residing at 
Dulborough in Buckinghamshire. He had been sent to 
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Heatherston because his father chanced to have a sea- 
side villa at Crewhurst, which was about thirty miles 
distant from the school. 

Mr. Lydford's home in Buckinghamshire was only 
a few miles distant from Eton. But the old banker 
argued that if he sent his son there, the boy would be 
for ever coming home on holidays, on one pretext or 
another, and that would not greatly conduce to the 
steadiness of his school-work. In entertaining this 
idea, he probably did his son some injustice, for 
James, though a thorough boy, both as regarded school- 
work and play, was steady enough, and, if a trifle dull, 
both honest and good tempered. Of the other boy, 
Adolphus Woolward, we are bound to say somewhat 
more, as he is to be our hero. He was in most respects 
a complete contrast to Lydford. Their birth and cir- 
cumstances indeed were not very different. Woolward's 
father was a very rich man, who every year added 
largely to his capital. His father had been a self-made 
man, and had scraped together, in the course of a long 
and laborious career, a good many thousands. But he 
shunned speculations, and was content to amass money 
by slow and safe investments. His son pursued a 
different career. He had no sooner inherited his father's 
money, than he proceeded to embark it in enterprises, 
which proved extraordinarily successful. He was acute, 
bold, and far seeing, and soon became known in the 
commercial world as one of fortune's favourites. He 
was a widower, and Adolphus was his only son ; and 
as he was continually absent from England on the 
Continent, and in America, Dolph was left almost 
entirely to the care of servants, until Mr. Woolward 
judged that it was time to send him to school. It was 
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no wonder that the boy had been a good deal spoiled, 
and fancied that everything in the world could be 
ordered according to his inclination. School so far did 
him good, that it corrected this idea. He found that 
his schoolfellows, so far from being disposed to fulfil his 
pleasure, were rather bent on m&king him fulfil theirs. 
He fell, rather fortunately for ■ him, into the hands of 
John Halkett, a specimen of the sixth-form bully — a 
character happily less common in the present day than 
it was at the date of the story, but which is still occasion- 
ally to be found. 

Halkett had gone young to Heatherston, and had been 
well grounded by the severe master at the small country 
school to which he had been sent immediately after his 
emancipation from the nursery. The grammar and 
prosody which had been flogged into him had enabled 
him to make his way up the school in the company of 
much abler boys than himself, and he had at last attained 
to the sixth form, and the Captaincy of his house. 
But he was not successful in either capacity. A big 
lout is not a character to be admired in any position of 
life ; but put him at the head of a boarding-house in a 
public school and he will show worse, in all likelihood, 
than in any other possible position. Certainly Halkett 
showed badly enough at Heatherston. He was not only 
irritable, exacting, and brutal, but he hated all whose 
superior abilities threw him into the shade. Dolph 
Woolward was just the kind of fellow to bring out all 
his worst qualities. He was quick and ready on all 
occasions at repartee, and often contrived to make the 
head of the house appear extremely ridiculous in the 
eyes of his schoolfellows. Halkett's reply to his sarcasms 
consisted in sharp thrashings, administered by the for- 
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midable whalebone, which was seldom seen out of his 
hands during play hours. Fortunately for Dolph he was 
Halkett's cricket fag, not his house fag, that honourable 
office appertaining to James Lydford, who belonged to 
the same house, but did not sleep in the same room as 
Woolward. As the reader has heard, the two boys had 
been nearly a year at Heatherston before they took a fancy 
to one another. But it chanced one day that something 
occurred to make Halkett more than usually savage. 
He had had all the juniors in Grant's house down to the 
playing field to fag for him, bestowing a curse, or a kick, 
and frequently both, on any unlucky wight who had 
failed to stop a sharp hit to cover or leg, or missed a 
difficult catch. Dolph's indignation rose to such a height 
before the play hour had expired, that he resolved that, 
whatever it might cost him, he would pay Halkett out 
for his brutality. 

He was daring and unscrupulous, beyond what boys 
of his age and antecedents usually are, and withal 
extremely clever. He knew it would not be safe for him 
to have any confidant, and he was, moreover, unwilling 
to involve anyone else in the penalties which he would 
certainly incur if he should be discovered. He set 
himself to consider in what way he could vent his anger 
on the common tyrant most eflectually, and yet at the 
same time escape detection. After a good deal of thought, 
he concocted a plan which he set himself secretly and 
resolutely to carry out. He knew " where to have " 
Halkett, as the phrase is, being well acquainted with his 
weak points. Full of self-conceit as the sixth-form boy 
was, he could not suppose his features to be handsome. 
His huge nose, large mouth, and grey colourless eyes 
were incompatible with any ideal of masculine beauty, 
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but his hair, a *' rich aubuni " as he called it, was, he 
flattered himself, the subject of general admiration. He 
was always very particular in having it regularly cut, 
and bestowed every morning a good deal of attention on 
it. He had, moreover, obtained from a great London 
hairdresser a bottle of hairwash, which he was in the 
habit of applying on any occasion when he wished to 
appear more than usually attractive in the eyes of his 
neighbours. 

The name and address of the " artist,*' as he styled 
himself, from whom the hairwash had been obtained 
were pasted on the bottle, and Dolph having duly copied 
this into his pocket-book, wrote to the man, inquiring 
whether he had any dye which would turn hair black p 
By return he received a " prospectus " in which one 
composition, entitled ** Melanocomeproon," was under- 
scored, as being clearly the article after which Mr. "Wool- 
ward was inquiring. It was described in a letter which 
accompanied the prospectus, as ** an astonishing triumph 
of capillary research," and would, after a suflBcient 
number of applications, render any hair " a rich glossy 
black/' It was added, however, as a necessary caution, 
that the first results of the lotion would be "very 
peculiar," and in the instance of red or sandy hair, 
might have the effect of discouraging the applicant, 
unless he had been duly forewarned. It was apt, at the 
first application, to have only a very partial effect, 
" blackening some portions of the hair and leaving the 
rest of a lighter hue, or hardly colouring them at all. 
It was always advisable that a gentleman should confine 
himself to his own chamber or retire into the country 
while the operation was going on.'* 

Woolward chuckled with delight as he read the letter. 
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Halkett's hair, a yellowish brown, with a faint suspicion 
of red about it, was surely the very hair on which to 
mcdce the experiment. The price of the mixture was high, 
but Woolward was always well supplied with money, of 
which his father was sometimes unwisely lavish. The 
money — a half-sovereign, sent after the fashion of those 
days in a letter " under the seal " — was forwarded to 
Messrs. Finigan, of Bond Street, and in due course the 
bottle, enclosed in a wooden case^ was forwarded to 
Heatherston. 

Dolph retired to his bedroom and unpacked the pre- 
cious box. He had been uneasy lest the colour of the 
hairwash might be so diflferent from that used by Hal- 
kett, as to attract his attention to the change that had 
been made ; but to his great satisfaction the colours of 
the two dyes were so alike, that they could hardly be 
distinguished one from another. It now only remained 
to change the bottles, and this he resolved to do on the 
ensuing Tuesday. On that day a match was to be played 
at cricket between the sixth form and the school, and 
there was to be a supper afterwards, at which Halkett 
as the Captain of the Sixth Form Eleven, would preside. 
He would be sure to adorn himself to the best of his 
ability, and put in as striking an appearance as possible, 
and the hairwash would assuredly be called into requisi- 
tion. The opportunity was not to be missed. The 
interest of the cricket match drew almost all the occu- 
pants of Grant's house to the playing field, and Wool- 
ward had no difficulty in getting admission to Halkett's 
room, which he found empty, and substituting the new 
bottle for the old one. 

The cricket-supper was held, according to ancient 
custom, in the play-room, as it was called — a brick 
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building on the edge of the playing field, with a wooden 
gallery covered by a corrugated iron roof, under which 
boys and visitors were wont to sit when any match of 
special interest was in progress. It was a room of con- 
siderable size, more than thirty feet long, and a table 
capable of accommodating more than two dozen guests 
stood easily inside it. The supper was served at half- 
past seven, and from that time till half-past nine, the 
boys were free to enjoy themselves as they pleased. 

On the present occasion Halkett was in unusually good 
humour. His side had been victorious in the game. 
He himself had stumped out three of the opposite party, 
and had run up a good score in both innings. lie 
reflected that his health would certainly be proposed by 
John Phelps, the Captain of the School Eleven, probably 
in an extremely eulogistic speech ; and his own oration 
in reply could not but be received with applause. He 
got himself up as Woolward had anticipated, with 
unusual care, and the hair wash had been abundantly 
employed. The room was too dark for him to judge 
of anything more than the general effect, and he was 
besides a little late. He put on his hat and hurried 
down to the play-room, where ho found the party already 
assembled. The lamps were at once lighted, the dishes 
placed on the tables, and he took his place in the Presi- 
dent's chair. At first the light given by the lamps was so 
feeble that those present could hardly distinguish each 
other's faces. But as they burnt up, Halkett was sur- 
prised at seeing his neighbours to the right and left 
staring in evident astonishment first at him and then at 
one another, until at last Meyrick, the third senior of 
the school, who was sitting at his right hand, broke out 
with the exclamation — 
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'' Hallo, Halkett ! what in the name of wonder have 
you been doing to your hair P " 

" My hair ! " returned Halkett, in equal astonish- 
ment ; " why, what should I have been doing to it P " 

" I cannot tell that, I'm sure ; but I should certainly 
say — ^not what you have been doing ! Have you, or has 
anyone been putting anything on it P *' 

''Nothing more than the lotion, which I got from 
Finigan, of Bond Street — which I always wash it out 
with after playing cricket or football.'* 

" Well, then, if I were you I should certainly pro- 
secute Finigan, of Bond Street. I judge you would 
recover heavy damages of him." 

" What do you mean, Meyrick P what is wrong with 
my hair P " 

'' Only that it looks as if you had changed scalps with 
a tabby cat ! Get up and look at it in the glass yourself, 
man, and then you won't need to ask any further questions. 
There's a glass hanging against the wall, just under the 
lamp." 

Half frightened and wholly bewildered, Halkett com- 
plied, and an exclamation of horror broke from him as 
he beheld the reflection of his head in the mirror. His 
bright auburn locks — where were they P Alas, they had 
entirely disappeared ! In their place a mass of hair, 
mostly of a dirty grey colour, was to be seen, here and 
there relieved by patches of black. Meyrick had said no 
more than the truth. His unlucky head bore a very 
considerable resemblance to the skin of a tabby cat. At 
the same moment the boys, whose attention had not at 
first been directed to him, but on whom this extraordi- 
nary spectacle broke in all its grotesqueness, burst into a 
general fit of laughter. Halkett glared round him with 
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a fury like that of the domestic animal to which he had 
been likened, when assailed by a terrier. It would have 
delighted him to lay about him right and left with his 
whalebone. But in the midst of his wrath be felt that 
that would not do. Several of those whose mirth was the 
most exuberant, were his equals in school rank and his 
betters in strength. Any assault on them would be 
likely to end disastrously to himself. There was only 
one thing to be done. He must retire to his , own room 
and endeavour to repair the mischief that had been done, 
as well as he could. Seeing a door near him standing 
open, he made a precipitate retreat through it, and 
before the laughter of his companions had fully subsided, 
he had regained the shelter of his study. 

Here his first act, after another contemplation of his 
unlucky head in the looking-glass, was to examine the 
bottle of hair-wash. He then at once perceived that a 
trick had been played on him. The bottle had indeed 
Finigan's name and address on it, but the size of the 
bottle and the colour of the fluid were not (if his memory 
was correct) exactly the same, though they were very 
alike. It was plain that some trick had been played 
off on him, and he resolved to take the most signal and 
summary vengeance on the offender, if he could be dis- 
covered. In the next place, he tried what effect hot 
water and soap might have in undoing the mischief, 
but found that they had little or none. There was 
nothing for it but to repair to the housemaster, Mr. 
Brereton, tell his story, and ask him to obtain leave for 
him to go home, or at all events stay out of school until 
his head had regained a presentable appearance. Before 
doing this, however, he wrote to Messrs. Finigan, to 
whom he also forwarded a sample of the hair-wash, and 

c 2 
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after detailing full particulars of the trick played on Uitii 
entreated them to do what they could for him. Finally, 
he relieved his mind by administering a thrashing to 
his house-fag James Lydford, who, he argued, had pro- 
bably had some hand in this outrage, or at all events, 
ought to have prevented it. Then he betook himself, 
with a clear conscience, to Mr. Brereton's study. 

Mr. Brereton was a good-natured man, and although 
Halkett was by no means one of his favourities, he not 
only promised to obtain for him Dr. Vane's leave to 
absent himself from school for the present, but sup- 
pressed, though it must be admitted not without diflS- 
culty, any signs of amusement. Halkett was allowed 
for several days to leturn his lessons and do his exercises 
in the privacy of his own room. Presently a letter was 
received from Messrs. Finigan, expressing their regret 
at what had occurred, and enclosing a powder, which 
they assured Mr. Halkett would, if dissolved in boiling 
water and applied to his hair, remove in the course of a 
day or two the eflfects of the hair-dye. The powder was 
tried, and was so far successful, that, in the course, not 
of a day or two, but of a fortnight, Halketfs auburn 
locks had so far recovered their pristine appearance, that 
he was able to return to the schoolroom again. 

The author of the mischief was never discovered. 
Messis. Finigan wisely made no mention of the letters 
they had received from one " A. Woolward," inquiring 
for, and afterwards ordering, the hair-dye. Possibly 
they guessed it was a boy's trick, and were good 
naturedly unwilling to get him into trouble. Possibly 
they thought that if the circumstances were made public 
they would not prove a very favourable advertisement 
for the marvel-working Melanocomepadon, which, it 
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would appear, did indeed work marvels, but not of a 
very desirable kind. Anyhow, tbey were silent on the 
subject, and as Woolward himself judged it discreet to 
keep silence also, it remained a close secret until the 
departure of Halkett from the school left him at liberty 
ti> disclose the mystery, which he then did, to the admira- 
tion and amusement of his schoolfellows. 

But he had been very near making a confession of his 
«)ffence on the day after the cricket-supper. Report said 
that Halkett had obtained, or thought he had obtained, 
some proof that his house-fag, Lydford, was the culprit, 
and that he intended to administer one of his fiercest 
thrashings in punishment of it. On hearing this rumour, 
Woolward straightway sought out Lydford, of whom 
he had hitherto known little or nothing, and told 
him that he should not allow him to be thrashed by 
Halkett. He himself, he admitted, was the oftenderi 
and if there was any real danger of Lydford's suffering 
for his transgressions, he should at once go to Halkett 
and tell him everything. 

"You needn't trouble yourself," said Lydford; "I 
knew quite well that it was you who did it.*' 

" You did ! " exclaimed Woolward. " How on earth 
could you know that P " 

" I happened to be in my room here, at Grant's," 
said Lydford. "I had received a letter while I was 
down at the cricket-field, which I was obliged to answer 
immediately. So I came up from the field and was 
sitting in my room when I heard you come in, and also 
saw you through the window as you went out. No 
other fellow, I believe, went into Grant's all that after- 
noon.'* 

'* You are a good fellow to have said nothing about 
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it/' said Wool ward,. " but that is no reason why I should 
let you " 

" I don't say it is," interrupted Lydford. *' But I'll 
tell you what in a reason. I have had my thrashing from 
Halkett already, so there would be no good in your 
telling him. He couldn't t/nthrash me, you know. He 
might, and I daresay he would, pitch into you, but that, 
you see, would do me no good." 

^' Well, no;'* said Wool ward, **but I'm very sorry, 
Lydford, and I think you are no end of a good fellow. 
I hope he didn't lick you very savagely." 

" Not more than he does generally when he is a wax. 
You see, he only fancied that I had changed the hair- 
wash. If he had been sure, he would have given it to 
me after a very different fashion, so it's all for the best." 

" All for the best for me, Lydford. But I don't know 
about you. Well, I shan't forget this. If you'll let me, 
we'll do our lessons together, and sit next each other in 
school, and take walks together, and all that, you know." 

"I'm sure I should like nothing better," answered 
Lydford, who had always had a secret liking, as well as 
admiration, for Woolward, though he had been too shy 
to make any advances to him. " It would be a great 
thing for me, I expect, and immensely jolly into the 
bargain.'* 

Icings were only "properly" or "immensely" 
jolly in those days. They did not become " awfully " 
so until some years afterwards. 

The friendship thus solemnly agreed on lasted longer 
than such compacts usually do. Woolward changed his 
desk in school, and took the one next to his new iriend, 
which chanced to be vacant. They learned their Cor- 
nelius Nepos, and Analecta together, and Lydford's 
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lessons, at all events, were much better done. They 
" messed " together at breakfast and supper ; and Wool- 
ward's purse, which, as has been already said, was 
always well supplied, furnished a series of delicacies, 
which he insisted on Lydford's sharing. They rowed 
and sailed together on half-holidays, and learned also to 
swim in the waters of the Rothe, a broad though some- 
what shallow stream diversified by wooded islets, from 
which, for a small fee, fishing was allowed. As members 
of the House eleven they were exempted from cricket 
fagging, and only required to attend the practices twice in 
every week. In short, they had all through the spring 
and early summer what boys are wont to call '' a good 
time of it," until the day arrived when the match with 
the Smalls was to take place — to which reference was 
made at the beginning of the chapter, and the two boys 
went down to the pla}dng-field to take their part in it. 



CHAPTER II. 



AN LNEXPECTED RECRUIT. 



The match between Grant's and "the Smalls" hnd 
had to be postponed. The former refused to play it 
without their captain and wicket-keeper, and when the 
question was referred, according to the custom of tie 
School, to the Sixth-form Council, it was decided that 
Grant's might be allowed a fortnight's law, but no more. 
Halkett had demanded a month, but that, it was agreed 
unanimously, could not be granted. Halkett was very 
angrj' when this decision was reported to him, and he 
at first declared that he would not take any part in the 
game unless the resolution of the Sixth was rescinded. 
But Barwell and Reresby talked him over, and he set 
himself to meet the emergency as well as he could. He 
had his hair cut as short as could be done witln ut 
making him an absolute fright, and he had a light cnj) 
made which fastened tight round his fnehead, and was 
secured under his chin. Thus provided, he issued forth 
from Grant's on the morning of the match — it was his 
first appearance in jjublic since llic evening of the fc:'cl ool 
supper-^and received a friendly welcome from his 
schoolfellows. Both parties, indeed, would have felt 
almost equally aggrieved at his absence ; each believing 
that they would thereby lose a victory, which would 
certainly be theirs if the match should be played. 

The toss was won by the Smalls, who elected to go 
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in first. Their tactics were to block Barwell's balls 
persistently, never allowing themselves to hit at them 
at all, until they had gained a complete sight of the ball. 
But they swiped away at Woodbridge's bowling without 
hesitation or mercy. Their tactics so far availed them 
that they ran up 93 runs, which in those days was 
accounted a good innings, the colossal scores of the 
present day being things undreamed of. They would 
have been much more successful in their policy if it had 
not been for BarwelPs excellent bowling and Halkett's 
equally admirable wicket-keeping. The former con- 
trived to take five wickets, notwithstanding the studied 
caution of the batsmen, and Ilalkett stumped several of 
the best men in a style that drew forth universal 
applause. Of the other men, one was caught and the 
other run out, the unlucky Woodbridge having contributed 
nothing to the general account but wide balls, long 
hops, and full pitches, oflf which nearly the whole score 
of the Smalls had been made. 

The bowling of the Smalls had been pretty good. 
Wightman, the fast bowler, had taken two or three 
wickets ; but he was less dangerous than Molyneux, 
who pitched his balls very slow, but with the greatest 
accuracy. It was to the credit of the four best men of 
Grant's eleven, that they made so successful a stand 
against them, registering as they did nearly a hundred 
runs between them. The other seven, however, added 
little to the total. Cotton was unluckily run out in his 
first over, and Rushworth given out as leg-before-wicket, 
while the unfortunate Woodbridge, if he had enter- 
tained any hopes of redeeming himself as a batter, was 
grievously disappointed, having been bowled in his first 
over, with a round to his name. The other four did 
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as well as oould have been hoped for from them, and the 
innings amounted to 105, an advance of twelve on their 
opponents. 

But the second innings of the Smalls made a total 
change in the aspect of aflfairs. The policy which had 
proved only partially successful in the first instance, 
was now triumphant. So carefully were the wickets 
guarded against Barwell and Halkett that, after an 
hour's play, neither had succeeded in overthrowing a 
single wicket; while Woodbridge's bowling, which 
seemed to grow worse in every over, was slashed here, 
there, and everywhere, until Halkett was obliged to take 
him off, and substitute Keresby for him, though he had 
hardly bowled a dozen times in his life. They did 
succeed in getting the Smalls out at last, but not before 
they had scored 141 runs — an extraordinarily large 
innings. It required the Grant's to make 129 runs to 
tie with their adversaries, or 130 to win. This was 
regarded by the spectators as almost equivalent to a 
defeat. Grant's had succeeded — by great good luck, it was 
generally thought — in scoring over a hundred runs in 
their first innings, and they could hardly hope to attain 
that amount again. But even if they did, there would 
still be thirty more to get. 

The Grant's themselves, probably, were much of the 
same opinion. But the pluck of English schoolboys 
seldom fails, even under more trjdng circumstances than 
the present ones. 

"We are not going to be beat, Reresby," said 
Ashurst, as they went to the wickets to begin their 
second innings. '' I think I can make a pretty good 
example of Wightman's bowling, or Molyneux's either, if 
I can once get a good sight of the ball. I went out of my 
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ground and was stumped, or they wouldn't have bowled 
me in a week. Steady for a few overs, and then slash 
right and left. That's the ticket to-day." 

"Done with you, Ashurst, that's my mind, too," 
returned Reresby. " That may not be the thing ordi- 
narily, but if we are to save this — that's the way to 
do it." 

An hour passed, and an evident change had taken 
place in the anticipations of the spectators. Ashurst 
and Reresby had been slashing to their heart's content 
for the last half-hour and more. Ball after ball had 
been driven beyond the boundaries, and six runs scored 
for each. Ashurst's total was thirty-six, and Reresby's 
forty-one, before they were parted, when a sharp twister 
of Wightman's carried off Ashurst's bails. Halkett 
succeeded, and had run up more than twenty, when 
Reresby was caught by long field. But eighty-six runs 
had now been registered, and only two wickets had 
fallen. Barwell followed Reresby, and between him and 
Halkett, the score rose to more than a hundred. But at 
this point of the game, a series of misfortunes befell 
Grant's eleven. Halkett's foot slipped as he struck at a 
ball. He only just touched it with his bat, and it shot 
into his wicket. Rushworth, who succeeded him, was 
clean bowled with his very first ball. The ill-starred 
Woodbridge was as unfortunate as before, and succumbed 
to the last ball of the over ; and to complete the tale of 
mishaps, Barwell, in the next over, was skilfully caught 
at cover. The game now assumed a different aspect. 
It was true that 102 runs had been obtained, but five of 
Grant's had been bowled or caught, and among these 
were the whole of their trustworthy players. There 
were but 38 runs to get. But the remaining five were 
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hardly counted to be worth three, not to say six, runs apiece. 
Cotton, however, and Aylwin went in, and playing very 
cautiously, contrived to score eight or ten runs before the 
one was stumped out, and the other bowled. Greenwell 
and Lydford came next and pursued the same policy 
with rather more success. Greenwell was run out after 
scoring a dozen or so, and when he was caught, there 
were six runs still to be obtained. 

It is at a crisis like this, that cricket proves itself to be 
what it has been often called, the ** king of games." 
The crisis of a boatrace, when the two eights are nearing 
the goal and there is but the diflference of a few feet 
between the two, is no doubt exciting enough. But the 
excitement can only last for a minute or two. A game 
at football also, when an equal number of goals has been 
scored on either side, and the hour for play is almost up, 
engrosses the interest of the spectators, though that, too, 
must needs be decided almost immediately. But half- 
an-hour at least may elapse in a closely-contested match 
between two elevens, and the issue be as doubtful as 
ever. It may turn on every successive ball for twenty 
overs, one after another, and the mercury continue at 
boiling-point without falling for a second. As each ball 
leaves the bowler's hand, there is dead silence among the 
spectators, a breathless pause, followed by a sigh of 
relief if it is blocked or passes the wicket, or by a 
tremendous shout of exultation if a run is obtained, or 
a wicket overthrown. A bowler or a batsman who can 
preserve his coolness at such a crisis, must be a fit man 
to command an army. 

Dolph Woolward was hardly possessed of this amount 
of nerve, but he had more of it, nevertheless, than most 
boys of his age. He listened to Halkett's injunctions — 
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who for once was as civil and friendly as any Sixth-form 
boy need be — with composure, promised obedience, and 
walked ofif to his wicket, as cool as a cucumber. There 
was only one more ball of the over to be bowled, and 
Molyneux gave him one of his most dangerous twisters. 
But Dolph, to the delight of his party, succeeded in 
turning it on one side, and two runs were scored for it. 
Lydford, who had by this time got his eye in, succeeded 
in making two runs in the next over, and Woolward was 
again successful in blocking the whole of Molyneux's 
dangerous balls. Then Lydford made a single run, and 
Woolward, who was now facing the least dangerous 
bowler, hit at a ball which was not pitched straight and 
sent it far away to the bounds of the cricket-ground. 

The delight of Grant's eleven was great in proportion 
to the imminent danger, of which they had been sensible 
during the last half-hour, of losing the day. Lydford 
and Woolward were carried in triumph to the pavilion, 
where they were complimented by the Captain, who, for 
once in his life, spoke civilly to a junior. But when the 
excitement had passed away, the condition of things did 
not appear to the chiefs of Grant's eleven to be by any 
means so satisfactory, as might have been inferred from 
their triumphant demeanour on the day of the match. 
On the Monday following it, the eleven were summoned 
to attend a meeting in the dining-hall, to determine 
what was to be done under present circumstances. It 
was attended by all excepting Woodbridge, who had 
asked the Captain's leave to absent himself, which, it is 
hardly necessary to say, had been readily given. 

" Well, now," began Halkett, when they had taken 
their places, " I shoidd like to know what you, all of 
you, think of the present state of things P I can't say, for 
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my part, that I like it. We beat the Smalls, no doubt. 
But we only just did it, and if it was to come over again, 
I don't think we should win. There was something or 
other the matter with Wightman. I never saw him 
bowl so badly ; and if he had been in his usual form, we 
should certainly have been beaten. Then we must 
remember that we have to play the final match — not 
with the Smalls again, but with Brotherton's ; and that, 
I expect, is a very different affair. The Brotherton's 
have beaten the Ridler's all to ribbons. The match was 
played a week ago, and the Ridler's were nowhere. 
Well, I judge from what I know of their play, that the 
Ridler's would have beaten the Smalls if their match 
had been with them, instead of with us, so you may 
judge what is likely to be the result, when we and the 
Brotherton's play. Well, what is to be done P We 
don't want to be beaten, I suppose, and we shall be, if 
nothing is done to prevent it." 

Nobody spoke for a minute or two, and then Reresby 
got up. He was a large-made and rather good-looking 
fellow, with a good-humoured face, and he was a general 
favourite in the house. 

" I don't see that there is anything to be done," he 
said, " but to grin and bear it. We knew, two months 
ago, that we should be shorthanded, and had a meeting 
in the first week of the half to look up players, if we 
could find any, but we couldn't. Well, if wo couldn't 
then, I don't see how we can now." 

*' You forget that we didn't overhaul the new fellows," 
suggested Ashurst. 

*' The new fellows I Are any of them good for any- 
thing?" asked Halkett. 

'' Well, there is one fellow, who sleeps in my room, 

S) 
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and is a great friend of Dolph Woolward's. I fancy he 
can play from what Woolward tells me.'* 
" What's his name, Jem P ". asked Reresby. 
"DorviUe," said Ashurst. "He was placed m the 
Fifth, rather high for a new fellow/' 

•* Dorville," repeated Rushworth ! " oh, yes, I know 
him. He sits near me in school. But I don't fancy he 
can play cricket. He is a West Indian— looks a regular 
Creole. They don't play cricket in the West Indies, 
to be sure ! A fellow would be baked alive who 
attempted it." 

"I don*t suppose he did play out there," returned 
Ashurst. " But he came to England a year ago, and 
was sent by his father to a Sussex parson, to prepare 
him for an English school. Mr. Burdett is a splendid 
cricketer, and makes a point of teaching his pupils to 
play." 

" Burdett," repeated Reresby ; " what, Jem Burdett 
of Warmington P Why, he is about the best player in the 
Sussex eleven ! If this fellow has been coached by him, 
he ought to play first rate ! " 

"Let's send for him, at all events," said Halkett, 
" and hear what account he gives of himself." 

Lydford accordingly was despatched on his errand, 
and presently returned accompanied by a dark-com- 
plexioned boy of fourteen apparently, slightly but firmly 
built, and his whole frame promising activity and 
strength. The expression of his face was gentle and 
pleasing, but there was an occasional flash in his dark 
eye, which intimated that he might be roused to pas- 
sionate anger, if provoked. 

In reply to the questions put to him, he confirmed 
Ashurst's statements* He had been a year at Warming- 
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ton, and Mr. Burdett had taken great pains in teaching 
him cricket. In the last few weeks of his stay he had 
played in several matches. In the last two Mr. Burdett 
had even allowed him to bowl. 

** Bowl/' repeated Halkett. " How did he teach you 
to bowl — in the usual way, or ' round hand,' as they 
call it?" 

" Mr. Burdett always bowls round hand," answered 
Dorville. ** He doesn't consider under-hand bowling to 
be bowling at all." 

" By Jove, you don't mean it ! " exclaimed Barrett, 
springing up. " Why, I saw one of those Sussex bowlers 
at a match last summer, and he sent the wickets down 
as if he had been playing at ninepins ! He lived a long 
way ofif, and the holidays were nearly over, or I should 
have gone over and asked him to coach mo. Why, if 
you can bowl round hand " 

" Ah, but we don't know that ho can,*' interposed 
Reresby. ** It is one thing to have been coached by a 
fellow who is a crack bowler, and another to be able to 
bowl one's self. Look here, you fellows, I advise that we 
all of us keep this quite secret. We'll have this fellow, 
Dorville, down to our ground to-morrow, and take care 
that no one else is there. We can put a big fellow to 
keep the gate. Then we'll try him and see what he is 
good for. What do you say, Halkett, Ashurst, Bar- 
well P" 

** I think you've hit the right nail on the head," said 
Barwell. " We'll all go down to * Grant's piece ' to- 
morrow at half-past twelve, and Dorville shall show his 
bowling. We'll all try whether we can hit it easily or 

not." 
*«Done with you, Billy," said Reresby; "you hear, 
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you fellows/' he continued, turning to the juniors, 
"to-morrow at half-past twelve." 

" And if you drop a word about it," added Halkett, 
" rU lay into you with my whalebone, till you'll wish 
you hadn't" 

" You needn't have said that, Halkett," said Reresby* 
" I am sure none of them are likely to say anything. 
Well, now, it's getting near supper time, I expect, and 
Jem will be wanting to lay the cloth, so we had better 
be oflF." 

On the following day the proposed trial took place, 
and with very complete success. Dorville proved himself 
to be no unworthy pupil of the famous Jem Burdett. 
Even the best bats of Grant's eleven could make nothing 
of his balls. They came in upon them in a way they 
couldn't understand, and they could neither hit nor 
block them. 

" And I'm pretty sure," said Reresby, " that none of 
the Brothertons will be able to tackle it any better. 
Washington, and Harlowe, and Jack Wingate are all 
good bats, quite equal to any three in our eleven or that 
of the Smalls. But they will be quite as much at sea when 
they come to deal with this fellow's bowling as we were." 

" Well, we may learn," said Halkett. ** This is the 
12th of May, and the final match this year is to be 
played on the 9th of June. We've just a month to 
learn in." 

" Where's the good of our learning ? " asked Reresby. 
" This fellow is not going to bowl over our wickets, but 
those of the Brothertons. No, no, we had better keep 
this fellow's bowling altogether dark. He may go down 
now and then to the ground and practice when no one 
else is there, but he had better not join the eleven till 

D 
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the yery day of the match; then we shall take them 
altogether by surprise." 

"Well, I believe you are right, Jack," said Barwell. 
" I suppose that would be all fair, wouldn't it P " 

" Fair ! " exclaimed Reresby, " why, of course it 
would. When fellows are going to ride a steeple-chase, 
they don't let the other riders know exactly how fast their 
horses can run. They keep that to themselves, as a 
matter of course. Why, there would be no fun if every- 
thing was known beforehand." 

" All right. Jack," said Halkett, " we'll do as you say. 
Mind, you fellows ; and you too, Dorville. You are to 
play in the finals, but no one is to say a word about your 
doing so till the day comes." 

All the eleven promised compliance, and went back 
to their boarding-house in a state of great satisfaction. 
For a wonder the secret was really kept. Whether it 
was the anticipation of the glorious triumph over their 
dreaded rivals, which, they plainly saw, depended in a 
great measure on their absolute silence, or whether it 
was the dread of Halkett's whalebone, which would, 
beyond all doubt, come heavily down on the back 
and shoulders of any one who revealed the secret, 
that kept them silent, it is certain that secrecy was 
preserved, and outside the walls of Grant's boarding- 
house not a word was spoken respecting Dorville, or his 
new style of bowling. 

But the boy himself underwent a considerable change. 
He had been at first very shy and silent, and very little 
account was taken of him. But the reception he had 
experienced from the seniors of the house had apparently 
given him confidence. He began to take part in the 
games, especially in the cricket ; and though no hint was 
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given of his ability in the bowling line, it was found that 
he was a very tolerable bat, and could throw a cricket 
ball further than any boy in the lower forms. He was 
also found to be extremely good humoured and friendly, 
and was fast growing into a general favourite, when this 
pleasant state of things was suddenly interrupted by a 
very serious, not to say shocking, occurrence. 

There was in the lower school at Heatherston — as 
indeed there is tolerably sure to be in the lower forms 
of every large school — a great hulking blockhead and 
bully, the bete noir of schoolmasters, who was wont to 
make the lives of the juniors a burden to them. This 
youth, Dick Lambert by name, had been absent for fully 
three months from school, having been sent home by the 
doctor, who feared that he might be sickening for some 
fever from which a change of air was his best chance of 
escape. He had scarlet fever, however, though not 
very badly, and by the middle of May he was allowed to 
return to Heatherston. He presently came into contact 
with Guy Dorville, and was indignant at finding a fellow, 
whom he regarded as a new-comer in the school, taking 
a line which only old stagers ought, according to his 
notion, to assume. He presently began to make a butt 
of Dorville, as was his wont with any one whom he 
disliked, cutting rude jokes at his expense and playing 
off ill-natured tricks on him. Dorville took it all com- 
posedly enough, until one day Lambert offered him one 
of the coarse insults which only boys of his stamp are 
capable of attempting. But the consequences were such 
as neither he nor any other of the boys present had 
dreamed of. Dorville flew at him like a tiger, struck 
him a blow such as one would have thought none but a 
grown man coidd have dealt, fairly knocking him over 

D 2 
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on his back. This ^id not appear to satisfy, or even 
diminish his fury. Regardless of the cries of his school- 
fellows, who called to him not to hit a fellow when he 
was down, he followed up his assault by such a series 
of kicks and blows as completely cowed his adversary, 
who contrived at last to struggle to his feet and crawl off 
covered with blood and bruises to his own study, where 
he straightway shut and barred his door. 

Dorville followed him, but finding himself unable to 
make his way in, walked slowly back to the playground, 
and found his schoolfellows standing in silent and awe- 
struck wonder. No one spoke for a minute or two. 
Then Dorville said in a half-dazed manner — 

" I am very sorry ; I hope I haven't hurt him." 

*' Well, Guy," said Woolward, "if I didn't want to 
hurt a fellow, I doL't think I should hit him quite so 
hard." 

** It's my beastly temper," said Dorville. " The family 
curse," he muttered, but in so low a tone that no one 
heard him. 

" What's done can't be undone," remarked Wool- 
ward. " I don't know that Dick, who is a beastly bully, 
will be any the worse for a good licking, ard he has cer- 
tainly bad as good a one as I wish to see." 

*' Not to say a better," added Eushwortb. " It is one 
thing to lick a fellow, and another to kill him ; and if 
you, Dorville, had bad a heavy stick in your band, I 
think you would have killed him." 

"Don't say that, don't say that," cried Dorville, 
almost piteously. '* I'll go and beg his pardon — I'll beg 
it on my knees. 1*11 do anything, if you'll only forgive 
me." 

**You haren't hurt w«," said Lydford. "There's 
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nothing to beg our pardon for ; and I don't expect Dick 
Lambert would be greatly comforted by anything you 
could say — unless, indeed, you could bring down his nose 
to its right size again, or pat the teeth back into hid 
jaws, which you have knockjd oat of them. But I say, 
we have wasted a lot of timo over this. Let's be off for 
the cricket-field." 

The boys ran off pell-mell, leaving Dorville alone, as 
he supposed, in the playground. The boy looked sadly 
round, and was on the point of repairing to his own 
study, when a hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
looked up, and saw that it was Ashurst. 

" What is the matter, DorvUle ? " ho asked. " Why 
didn't you run off with the others P Have you got into 
any trouble ? I promised my father, you know, who 
knows something of your family, that I would do what I 
could for you, and I always keep my word.*' 

'* You have been as kind to me as any one could be — 
you and Woolward,'* said Dorville, "and I would tell 
you anything, only I am afraid you would never speak 
to me if you knew all about me. There is a curse upon 
me, Ashurst — a curse on my family,'* he added in a low, 
trembling tone ; " and I know I shall never come to any 
good. I don't feel as if I coald ever do anything good 
again. If I am obliged to play in that cricket match 
to-morrow, with the Brothertons, I shall not be able to 
bowl a bit, and I should certainly lose them the game/' 

" Well, as regards the match with the Brothertons, I 
was going to speak to you and Woolward and Lydford 
about it. The match can't be played. They've got an out- 
break of scarlet fever at Brothertons, and two or three of 
their eleven are in bed with it. In fact, the whole house 
is to go home, as soon as it can be managed ; and if 
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scarlet fever shows itself anywhere else, all the school, too, 
will go. So you see, you needn't make yourself uneasy 
about that. But as for there being a curse upon you, 
and you never coming to anything good, you shouldn't 
let yourself fancy such things. I'm not a parson ; but I 
know what my father would tell me, if I told him 
anything of the sort. He'd say that no curse came 
upon any one, except their own misdoing. And, to be 
sure, you can't have done anything so very bad. Why, 
you are not fourteen, are you P " 

''No, not quite," answered Dorville. *' But, Ashurst, 
will you let me tell you everything about myself ? I 
shouldn't mind it so much, if I had anyone to advise me. 
I know I have no right to give you so much trouble " 

** Don't say anything about that," said Ashurst ; " you 
know I told you that both Woolward and I had pro- 
mised my father to do what we could for you. I always 
keep my promises, and' so does Dolph. Come with me 
to my room, we shall have time to talk over this before 
supper." 

We do not propose to relate the conversation which 
ensued, but to give the particulars of Dorville's story in 
a connected narrative. 



CHAPTER III. 

DORVILLB — HALDON — CREWHXJRST. 

Guy Dorville was the grandson of a West India 
planter, whose principal estate lay in the Island of Bar- 
badoes. His grandfather, generally known as " Old 
Hurricane," was one of the landowners, of whom James 
Montgomery has drawn so terrible a picture in his poem 
on the West Indies. He was brutal, sensual, and law- 
less to an extent that almost justified the severity of the 
poet. A shocking story, which we do not propose to 
inflict on the reader, was told of him, in which a beau- 
tiful slave girl — whose father and lover had died under 
the lash, and who herself soon followed them, dying of 
a broken heart — ^had imprecated a curse on him and his 
descendants, Mr. St. Croix — ^that was the old planter's 
real name — had died shortly afterwards froni the bite of 
a venomous snake, leaving behind him a son and a 
daughter, Ferdinand and Cora by name. The latter 
was a beautiful girl, as passionate and ungovernable as 
himself. A few years after her father's death, the 
Electra frigate was sent to Barbadoes, and Cora met its 
Captain, Guy Dorville by name, in the houses of the 
Barbadian gentry. Captain Dorville was a well-built 
and powerful man, and his features were unusually 
handsome, though somewhat marred by their stem ex- 
pression. Cora St. Croix fell in love with him at first 
sight She declared he was the first real man she had 
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ever seen; and to the surprise of his brother officers, 
with whom it was a favourite saying that " Venus her- 
self would be of no more account than a kitchen-maid in 
Dorville's eyes," he succumbed to her attractions, and 
they were married a few weeks afterwards. The Captain 
took up his abode temporarily with his brother-in-law, 
Ferdinand. But the latter was a man so different in all 
his thoughts and habits from himself, that he soon with- 
drew with his wife from Palmetto Mount (as St. Croix's 
house was called), to an hotel in Bridgeton. Mrs. 
Dorville, whom two months of matrimony had consider- 
ably disenchanted, took her brother's part in the quarrel ; 
and when, half a year afterwards. Captain Dorville was 
recalled to England, she refused to accompany him. 
There was an angry interview, which ended in the Cap- 
tain's abrupt departure and Cora's return to her brother's 
house ; where about two months subsequently she gave 
birth to a boy. Captain Dorville, when informed of this 
event, expressed the deepest ihterest in his son, and 
continually wrote letters asking after his welfare, though 
respecting his wife he made very few inquiries. It was 
seven or eight years before he revisited Barbadoes, and 
when he did, his reception by his wife was even colder 
than he had expected. The Captain found that his son, 
too, though strong, handsome, and intelligent beyond 
his years, was no source of comfort to him, having 
evidently been brought up to fear and dislike him. He 
was not the man to try to overcome this feeling. He, 
a second time, quitted Barbadoes abruptly, and did not 
again return until informed of the death of his wife, who 
had been thrown out of her carriage, and killed on the 
spot. Mr. Ferdinand St. Croix, it was added, had for a 
considerable time been absent from the island. Rumour 
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spoke of a dissipated career in some of the great Euro- 
pean cities. But the last report said that he was about 
to marry an English lady whom he had met at one of 
the French watering places — an heiress^ it was said, 
though no one knew her name. 

Captain Dorville paid little heed to these stories. In 
truth, it signified littk to him what had become of 
Ferdinand St. Croix. The latter was a man whom he 
thoroughly disliked and disapproved, and he was resolved 
to maintain no intercourse with him. He fancied that 
his son — ^in whom he was greatly disappointed — ^in some 
respects very nearly resembled his uncle. He was 
proud, passionate, and vindictive, and rebelled persist- 
ently against his father's authority, who on his side was 
determined to reduce him to submission. The struggle 
grew fiercer every day, until at last in one of his fits of 
furious anger, the boy went so far as to draw a Spanish 
knife on his father. But even his passion was quelled 
by Captain Dorville's demeanour. He dashed the boy 
to the ground by a blow of his strong arm, wrested the 
knife from him, and flung it through the window. Then 
collaring Ghiy, who was as helpless as an infant in his 
grasp, he inflicted such a flogging as the lad had never 
dreamed of. 

'* Miserable boy,*' he said, "the curse that is on your 
race is beginning to show itself in you. It has struck 
down your grandfather and your mother, and I may 
surely add, will strike down your uncle and yourself 
too, unless you change in a manner which I can hardly 
hope for. Yet what can be done for you shall be. 
You shall go with me to England by the next packet. 
There you shall be sent to a public school, the best train- 
ing that I know of for a boy like you. If you there 
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leam self mastery and obedience, I will acknowledge you 
as my son. But one more exhibition like the one you 
have made to-day, and I have done with you for ever." 

Captain Dorville kept his word. Indeed, he had 
never been known to break it. He brought Guy to 
England, and sent him, as the reader has heard, to a 
clergyman for a twelvemonth, in order that he might be 
prepared for a public school; and by Mr. Burdett's 
advice selected Heatherston as the most suitable school 
for the boy. The latter had behaved himself tolerably 
well during his year at Warmingtoa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burdett were kind people, and took an interest in the 
poor friendless half-foreign boy. He had shown con- 
siderable ability too, and more perseverance in his 
studies than might have been expected, and had been 
placed higher at Heatherston than Mr. Burdett had 
anticipated. The latter had ventured to intimate to his 
father that he thought he might now take him back into 
favour. But his suggestion was received with a cold 
smile of disapproval. 

" You have been kind to him, Mr. Burdett,'* he said, 
'' and I thank you. But, trust me, the snake is not yet 
scotched, much less killed." 

These words had been accidentally overheard by Guy, 
and he had not forgotten them. 

" I know," he said to Ashurst, when he had finished 
his story, " I know my father thinks the family curse 
is sure to overtake me, and nothing I can do will keep it 
off. What does it matter then what I think, or what I 
say, or what I do either? If it will come, it will 
come.'* 

"I am sure your father didn't mean you to think 
that/' said Ashurst, who had listened to the boy's 
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narrative with a good deal of interest and compassion ; 
'' and so my father would tell you, I will answer for it, 
if you asked him." 

" Your father," said Dorville, looking up in surprise. 
" I don't know your father. But if he is like you " 

" No, you don't know my father," interrupted Ashurst. 
" He is a clergyman, the Vicar of Crewhurst-by-the-Sea, 

in shire. He would be the person to talk to you. 

It is beyond me to advise you about it. I should be 
af5raid of attempting it. But he wouldn't." 

"Do you think he really would consent to do so?" 
rejoined Dorville. " I am nothing to him, you know." 

" Anybody who wants help and advice is something to 
him," said James. " Look here. I would ask you 
to go home to Crewhurst with me these holidays. I 
have two or three times taken fellows there, my father 
rather likes me to do it, as I have no brother or com- 
panion of my own age there. To be sure, Lydford and 
Woolward live close by; you know them, Woolward 
particularly " 

** Yes," said Dorville, '* he is, next to you, my best 
friend, and Lydford is in the form below mine ; but I 
don't think he " he hesitated. 

" You and he wouldn't get on very well, perhaps 
you mean. Well, that wouldn't matter. I am not 
going to Crewhurst these holidays. My father intends 
to take his outing in July, and he and I are going to my 
uncle's, General Ashurst, who lives at Sorewell in 
Leicestershire. It is a very wild part of the country, 
very scantily populated, and there is no town nearer 
than Selford, and that is a dozen miles away. My uncle 
particularly asked me to bring a companion, and I was 
thinking of asking Bush worth ; but if you would like to 
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come I will take you, and then you will have a good 
opportunity of talking with my father." 

" I am sure you are most kind, Ashurst," said Dor- 
ville. **I don't know how to thank you enough. I 
shall be very pleased to go. You and Dolph are the 
only fellows who have thought anything about me." 

" That is settled then," said Ashurst. *' I suppose, 
by the bye, your father wouldn't object, would he ? " 

"My father isn't in England," answered Dorville. 
" He is with his ship in the Mediterranean. But I know 
he wouldn't care." 

" Very good. I'll write to my uncle at once." 

Meanwhile the other boys were also arranging their 
holiday plans as well as they could at so sudden a notice. 
Woolward and Lydford had a consultation that after- 
noon, and agreed that it wouldn't be nearly such good 
fun to be at Crewhurst without Ashurst, who had told 
them of his intended absence. 

"He's such a good fellow, you see," saiil Lydford, 
" and we are always allowed to go out fishing, and bath- 
ing, and sailing with him. He understands the manage- 
ment of a boat, I've heard the old sailors say, pretty nearly 
as well as they do. As it is, I expect we shall be obliged 
to take one of the boatmen, old Kidd, or Pegg, or our 
gardener — old Jem Harrington, and that's a great bore." 

" Didn't you say there was a cousin of yours whom 
your father had invited ? " said Woolward. 

"Yes — John Desborough. He's coming — coming 
next week." 

" Can't he manage a boat? He's older than you, isn't 
heP" 

*' He is two years older — about a year younger than 
James Ashurst, I fancy ; and as for managing a boat, or 
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a line-of-battle ship either, he'd teU you he could do it 
if you asked him, no doubt; but I shouldn't much like 
to trust myself to his seamanship in bad weather." 

** That's a bore. Look here. You were asking me 
the other day whether I had any friend that would help to 
make up our party. Well, strangely enough, I had a 
letter from my father yesterday telling me he had been 
staying with Mr. Haldon of Hawick Castle, Northumber- 
land, who is a connection of ours. He had fallen in 
with Haldon's nephew, the son of the parson of Hawick, 
old Haldon's brother. He had been a good deal taken 
with him, he said, and should like me to be acquainted 
with him. If you liked to ask him, I daresay he'd come. 
He knows a good deal about sailing." 

" Well, I should think that would do very well. Is 
Haldon at any school P " 

" He has gone to Shrewsbury, where, I am told, the 
head-master is a wonderful classical scholar, who knows 
more about Greek than the Athenians themselves did. 
But he — my cousin, that is— isn't a bookworm. He can 
play games, and row and sail, and all that, as well as 
any one." 

** That will suit very well. Write and ask him, I'll 
make it all right with my father." 

In a few days' time the boys of Heatherston School 
had dispersed in all directions. A^hurst and Dorville 
had arrived at General Ashurst's house ; while Wool- 
ward and Lydford were at the coach-office in Crewhurst, 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of Archie Haldon, who 
had travelled by coach from Shrewsbury to Manchester, 
and thence in a chaise across country to Grewhurst. 

Both the Heatherston boys were exceedingly anxious 
to make Archie Haldon's acquaintance, the more so, as 
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John Desborough — whom they had found already 
established with Bee Lydford and her governess, Mrs. 
Hartley, at Crewhurst Lodge — did not promise to be a 
very lively companion. From what they had heard of 
Archie Haldon, he was a good deal more promising. 

He was, as has already been intimated, the son of a 
clergyman in Northumberland, and the nephew of 
Andrew Haldon of Hawick Castle, a wealthy squire. 
The latter had two sons, a year or two younger than 
Archie. But though the squire and parson lived in the 
same village, within a few hundred yards of each other, 
they saw nothing of one another, there being that 
unfortunate, but not uncommon, phenomenon in country 
parishes — a feud between the squire and parson. It was 
a particularly unfortunate circumstance for Archie. In 
consequence of it, his uncle refused to help in any way 
his advancement in life. " You will have to make your 
own way in the world, my boy," said the Vicar to his 
son one day, when he was about thirteen years old. 
" I can do little for you, and your uncle Andrew will do 
nothing.*' 

"Then I must do everything for myself," said the 
boy. " You mean me to go to Oxford, don't you ? " 

*' If I have the means of sending you, that would be the 
best thing for you. But I could not, unless you could get 
a scholarship at some College, which would help to pay 
your expenses. Then if you took a high class, you 
would get a fellowship, and that would open the way for 
you to success in any profession on which you might 
enter.'' 

" That would suit very well," returned Archie ; " but 
to get a scholarship, I must be properly prepared. What 
is the best school in England, papa P " 
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" I really can't say," said the Vicar, taken somewhat 
aback ; " but I'll make inquiries.'* 

About a week afterwards Mr. Haldon infonned his 
son that, by general consent, Shrewsbury was held to be 
the best school, that is in the way of turning out the 
most successful scholars. He added that the expense 
of supporting him there would not be beyond his 
means. 

" Very well, papa, then send me there, please. 
You may trust me. I'll do my best for myself." 

Archie was sent to Shrewsbury accordingly, and had 
been there a year, during which he had learned to row 
and sail on the Severn, play cricket and fives, and use 
his fists — accomplishments, all of them, duly appreciated 
by his companions. He had also a taste for practical 
joking, which was not always so well received. 

For the first week everything went pleasantly. James 
Lydford had persuaded his father to build a fives-court, 
and have a plot of smooth turf laid out as a cricket 
ground ; and as all four boys were practised cricketers, 
and they were able to supplement their numbers by 
calling in the help of several gardeners, grooms, 
farmers' sons, &c., they generally contrived to make up 
a good game. There was also a lake in Crewhurst Park, 
immediately adjoining Mr. Lydford*s house. This was 
at present unoccupied — in the market, in fact. But its 
owner allowed Ijydford and his friends to row and sail 
there, occasionally taking their dinner on one of the 
fishing islets. The river, which supplied this lake, made 
its way out at the further end into the sea, the channel 
between the two not being more than a quarter of a mile 
long. 

For several mornings the boys were sufficiently 
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interested in visiting the diflferent points of the mere — 
the fishing islets, the wooded promontories, the creeks 
running up in some instances to summer-houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens. But after awhile they began to 
want something new, and Haldon suggested sailing up 
the canal which connected the lake with the sea. 

'* We mustn't go there/' said Lydford, " unless we 
have one of the boatmen with us, and it is too late to 
look after one to-day. I expect they are out fishing." 

**What do we want a boatman for?" inquired 
Haldon. "The day is an absolutely perfect one fur 
sailing, and we are surely able to manage a boat like 
this. Why, if you had been staying with me at Hawick, 
you might have been shy of going out without a boat- 
man. That is a very stormy and dangerous coast. There 
are a lot of sunk rocks, which a boat is very apt to run 
upon. Yet even there I almost always go out alone, or 
with a fellow of my own age. Here I shouldn't hesitate 
in the least about going." 

** Well, if yon can manage a boat as well as James 
Ashurst, I suppose it would be all right. What do you 
say, DolphP" 

** I doubt if we ought to take Bee out, I must say," 
replied Wool ward. 

•*You forget that we have Desborough with us,*' 
observed Haldon, gravely. " He is nearly as old as Mr. 
Ashurst, and I have no doubt can manage a boat as 
well. Can't you, Desborough P " he added, turning to 
the individual named, who was sitting rather silent in 
the bows, having two or three times tried to lead the 
conversation, but having been always talked down by 
Haldon. 

" Manage a small boat like this I " answered Des* 
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borough. "Well, yes, I think I may say I can do 
that." 

While this conversation was passing, Haldon had 
steered into the canal, as the boys called it, and the sea 
came into full view. It was a lovely sight. It was 
about five o'clock on a delicious summer's day. The sun 
was sloping westwards, but his warmth was unabated, 
and there was hardly a cloud to break the full expanse 
of the heavens. The sea was calm, and iis blue was 
almost as deep as that of the sky. Two or three pictur- 
esquely-wooded islets lay near the shore, probably not 
more than a mile and a half off, and half a mile farther 
out to sea was another almost entirely rock, though one 
cluster of trees was to be seen at the point where the 
western shore dipped down into the sea. 

'* What a beautiful islet ! " exclaimed Ilaldon. *' I am 
glad we cauie out of the mere, if it was only to see it. 
Has it any name ? *' 

" Yes, it is called * Edda's Hold,' said Lydford. " But 
who £dda was, is more than I can say." 

"Oh, I know," said Bee l.ydford. "Mrs. Hartley 
told me £dda was a northern pirate, and he had a hold, 
a soi-t of fort or castle, on that island. He used to attack 
and pillage all the neighbourhood, and carry the spoil 
there.*' 

" He must have been an agreeable neighbour," said 
Haldon. " I suppose that pile of stones on the further 
side of the island are the remains of the hold. I should 
like to go and see it" 

" We can't go to-day," said Lydford. " We have Bee 
with us, you know. Mrs. Hartley wouldn't allow her to 
go, I'm sure." 

" Oh, yes, she would, James," said Bee. " She 

E 
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wouldn't let me go alone with you, I daresay. But with 
all you four, and all of whom are used to the sea, there 
can be no danger. Don't you think so, Mr. Haldon P " 

" I don't think there can be any risk on a day like 
this," said Archie, " particularly as we have Desborough 
with us. I suppose we may trust ourselves to you, may 
we not?" he added, winking at Wool ward as he 
spoke. 

"Well, I think you may, indeed," returned Des- 
borough, superciliously. "Perhaps I had better go and 
take the management of the bo^t." As he spoke he 
moved to the steersman's place, and took the handle of 
the rudder, which Haldon, somewhat to the surprise of 
the others, yielded up to him. 

** I say," whispered Woolward, " is this quite safe P 
I don't expect he knows more of a boat than he does of 
a gun, and that is just nothing." 

"All right," returned Haldon, also in a whisper. "It 
does not signify a bit who steers in water like this. We 
shall just move along with the tide. We couldn't go 
wrong if we tried." 

The boat continued to glide easily along, and the 
whole party greatly enjoyed the fresh air and warm sun. 
Presently the wooded islets were reached and left 
behind. A minute or two afterwards Haldon suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

"I say, we are going along at a tremendous pace — like 
a mill race. If this were to go on for half an hour more, 
we should be pretty nearly out of sight of land. We had 
better take the oars and row for the shore." 

" Done with you," said Woolward. " There are four 
oars, and we had better each take one." 

" You forget the steering," interrupted Desborough. 
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" No, he doesn't/' said Haldon. ** The steering is of 
little consequence. We must row straight for the shore 
and as hard as we can." 

Desborough made no further remonstrance. His con- 
fidence in his knowledge of the sea had quite deserted 
him. He took the oar handed him by Haldon^ who 
assumed without question the stroke oar. 

" Now then, Lydford," he cried, " Desborough and I 
are going to try to turn her head to the shore. Get into 
the stern and take the rudder till she is round, and then 
go to your place and row as hard as you can." 

Lydford obeyed, and presently with great difficulty the 
boat was got round, and the four boys began to row. 
But they soon found that they had undertaken a task 
beyond their strength. Their utmost exertions only 
just enabled them to hold their own against the current. 
They could not force the boat one yard nearer to the 
beach. They were now nearly two miles from shore, and 
the rocky islet called " Edda's Hold '' was scarcely three 
hundred yards from them. 

" We must make for the island,'* said Haldon, " and 
remain there till the tide turns." 

"Won't it be dangerous approaching it?" asked 
Woolward. "The force of this current will dash us right 
against it." 

" No doubt," said Haldon. "But it is our best chance, 
nevertheless. If you three will continue to row, I'll 
steer and try to bring the boat's head between these 
two projecting trees. They are almost on a level with 
the water. If the boat sticks between them and is not 
sucked under, we may get out safely and scramble up 
the bank." 

" That is a great risk," said Desborough ; " my opinion 

B 2 
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18 that it would be better not to go near the island, but 
to go with the current till the tide turns. That will be in 
an hour or two, and we shall get back by supper-time." 

" In an hour or two we should be ever so many miles 
out to sea. The dusk would be coming on, and we 
shouldn't know where the shore lay, even if we could 
row the distance. No, the island is our only chance, and 
we are getting pretty close to it now." 

He shipped his oar and went to the rudder. By this 
time, poor little Bee had got terribly frightened. She 
tried hard to restrain her tears. When Archie seated 
himself by her side, she was as white as a sheet, and 
trembling from head to foot. He tried to reassure her. 

** Don't be alarmed. Miss Lydford. We shall be quite 
safe on the island, and shall be back again at your 
father's house by tea-time. Now then, row as I direct 
you, and stop rowing when I give the word.'* 

The boat swept rapidly along until it neared the 
island, past which the current would have carried it, if 
the boys, by exerting all their strength, had not forced it 
into the deader water lying immediately under the 
island. Here, however, there was a dangerous eddy, and 
it was only by a skilful turn of the helm that Haldon 
succeeded in forcing the bow between the two projecting 
trees, where it became so tightly jammed as to be for a 
while immovable. Wool ward, who was nearest to the 
Low end, sprang out into the tree, along the trunk of 
which he climbed until he dropped safe on the bank 
beneath it. Haldon, who had made a rush the moment 
he let go the tiller, was only a few moments after him, 
and he was succeeded by Lydford, who also threw him- 
self out of the tree as the other had done. 

** We have forgotten Bee," exclaimed Woolward, as 
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he looked round and saw Haldon following him. '' I 
thought you would have brought her with you. Here, 
Desborough, pick her up and lift Bee to this end, where 
we can reach her. Be quick, man," he added, " the 
boat will wash off again, as likely as not Plague on the 
fellow, what do you stand gaping there for ? I can't 
leave hold of the painter, or she'll slip off. Archie! 
James ! Come, or Bee will be drowned ! Come this 
moment ! What are you doing P " 

He glanced hastily round, and saw that Lydford was 
lying on the ground, having apparently had a severe fall, 
and Haldon was stooping over him trying to revive him. 
He looked back at the boat. Bee was lying insensible. 
She had evidently swooned with fright. At this 
moment Desborough came stumbling along, evidently 
scared out of his senses. Woolward caught him by the 
collar, and dragged him on to the trunk, up which he 
had just sense enough to scramble. But he was com- 
pletely dazed, and could not understand what Dolph was 
saying to him. Our hero was almost in despair. The 
strain on the painter was getting stronger every minute. 
It was plain that in a few moments, the rope would 
either break or be torn from his hold. In either case, 
the little girl must inevitably be lost. But at this 
moment, he was joined by Archie, who had succeeded in 
restoring Lydford to consciousness, and had at last heard 
Dolph's cries for help. 

"Hold the rope tight," shouted Woolward. "There 
may be time still." He sprang down the bole of the 
tree into the boat, raised Bee, who was fortunately quite 
insensible, in his arms, and came back stumbling over 
the thwarts till the tree was reached. Up this he en- 
deavoured to drag his burden, but all he could do was to 
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effect a lodgment on the branch, with Bee in his arms. 
Haldon saw that his strength was giving way. He let 
go the painter, and caught Dolph by the collar. By 
their united exertions Bee was placed in safety, but at 
the same moment the boat swung round to the current, 
and was swept out to sea. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BDDA S HOLD. 



" Thank God ! " exclaimed Wool ward, as he laid his 
burden down under the shelter of the tree. " A narrower 
escape than that, I don't wish to see.'* 

*' No, it was touch and go," asserted Archie, "though 
I wish I hadn't been obliged to let go that painter. But 
anyhow we've escaped being carried out to sea, where 
we should probably have been drowned or died of cold 
and hunger. Well, we shan't be drowned hero ; but I 
won't answer for what else may happen. We've no 
means of getting back to land, and we've nothing to 
eat." 

"They'll bo sure to come and look for us," said 
Dolph. 

" No doubt, but how will they know where to look P " 

" They know we are out in the boat, because James 
went to ask for the key of the boathouse, and if he 
doesn't bring it back, old Harrison i s safe to go down to 
the boathouse, and ho will find that ihe boat is missing." 

" But how will he know where the boat is, and if he 
does find out that, how ynU. he know where we are?" 
persisted Haldon. 

" He'll guess that we have gone out to sea," said a 

voice. They looked up, and saw that Lydford had 

recovered his senses and was leaning against the tree, 

still too exhausted, apparently, to stand without help. 
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" He'll guess — ^in fact, he'll know — ^that we must have 
gone through the canal. He'll see that the boat isn't in 
the mere, and therefore it must have gone out that 
way." 

"Well, that may be," said Archie. "He'll know 
that we are somewhere on the sea, if we haven't gone 
down to the bottom of it. But the sea is a rather wide 
place to look for anyone in." 

"No doubt. But most probably somebody saw us 
going out to the islets, and, if it is the fact that there is 
always that tremendous current " 

" Ah no, it isn't," interposed Lydford. " I remember 
now — and it is particularly stupid of me not to have 
remembered it before — ^that James Ashurst told me, that 
at some times, high spring tides, I think he said, the 
currents ran out to sea, at an extraordinarily rapid pace, 
against which the strongest boats' crews could hardly 
make any way. But your argument holds good. Jem 
Harrison will know that we rowed out through the canal, 
and therefore have been carried out to sea." 

" Most likely he will," assented Haldon ; " but you 
see we have not been carried out to sea, and if he goes to 
look for us out at sea, he won't find as. I think the 
best thing we can do, is to light a fire. There is plenty 
of dry wood lying about here to make one " 

"So there is," said Lydford; "but we haven't got 
flint and steel or a tinder-box." 

" I suppose not," said Archie ; " but we have a phos- 
phorus box. I always carry one, in order to get a light 
for my cigars. If you fellows will get a heap of wood 
and dry grass together, we'll soon have a blazing fire — 
where's Woolward ? " 

" Where I ought to have been," said Lydford, looking 
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roand. '' Looking after Bee. Is she all right again, 
DolphP" 

"Yes, I'm right again now/' said Bee, answering 
for herself. " I'm not hurt. It was only the fright, 
and I*ve got over that now. But I should like to go 
into the Hold, as they call it. There's a kind of room 
there. I remember Mr. Ashurst took a party out and 
lunched there two years ago. Mrs. Hartley went, and 
said it was very convenient. Will you go with me, 
James ? " 

** Yes, I'll go with you. Bee. You're right about the 
Hold. Something was done to it a year or two ago, to 
make it convenient for picnics. Gome along, and lean 
on my arm. You fellows can get the wood for the fire 
together, and I'll come and join you presently. By the 
bye, where's Desborough ? " 

" Sitting under the tree yonder," said Woolward. *' I 
dont think he has got over his fright yet. I never saw 
a fellow in such a funk in my life, as he was. He 
had quite lost his wits. Hallo, Desborough, how 
goes it P " 

" I am all right, thank you," said Desborough, getting 
up and coming towards them. " This has been a dan- 
gerous adventure, but we have come better out of it than 
might have been expected. It is always best to take 
things quietly." 

*' Quite so," said Haldon, gravely ; " I am sure you 
have a right to say so. Nothing could exceed your 
composure." 

"You are very good," said Desborough. *' I see you 
are about to light a fire. That is what I should myself 
recommend. They will probably see it from the shore, 
and come off in a boat to fetch us." 
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*' Ah, perhaps they may," rejoined Haldon. " That 
is a most happy suggestion. Is it not, Dolph ? " 

"It is excellent," said Woolward. "Well, Des- 
borough, perhaps you will help us in collecting the wood 
and making it into a heap. It should be made here, I 
think. Neither the trees nor the rocks intercept the 
view from the shore." 

" Certainly," rejoined Desborough, " and it should be 
lighted as soon as it is dask; not before. It will be 
seen more clearly when it is dusk." 

" So it will," said Haldon. " See what it is to have a 
head on one's shoulders." 

They went to work with a will, and in half an hour's 
time had piled up a goodly heap. Meanwhile, the even- 
ing had been coming on, and the light was beginning to fail. 

" It will be time to light up in half an hour," said 
Woolward ; " let us go in and see how Miss Lydf ord is 
getting on." 

"Edda'sHold," as it was called, was not so much a build- 
ing as a cave ; made into a rude fortress, and afterwards 
patched and repaired, so as to form a weather- tight room. 
The rock, which stretched across almost the whole of 
the southern side of the island, rose in the centre to the 
height of thirty feet or so, and then sloped easily to the 
sea. On the east side was a wide and high cavern 
which had been enlarged by human labour and rudely 
squared ; the side fronting the sea having been built up 
with large stones. The doorway was on the north side, 
and it and a few crevices in the rock had been the only 
openings through which light was admitted. More re- 
cently, however, windows had been knocked out through 
the wall, a nd filled with very coarse thick glass. Ihe 
floor was simply the rock which had been rendere 
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tolerably level, but it was heaped so thick with dry sea- 
weed, as to be quite soft under foot. There was a rough 
stone table, consisting of a large slab of rock, resting on 
four blocks, and several rude stools. There was another 
slab on which a fire might be laid, the smoke from which 
escaped by an opening in the roof. If the party had 
been well provided with victuals, they might have passed 
a day or two there without inconvenience. But the want 
of food would become a serious matter, unless they were 
soon rescued. Some hunches of very stale bread had 
been left by the last party of visitors who had lunched 
there, and who had not taken the trouble to clear up be- 
fore taking their departure ; and James had a bag of 
buns in the pocket of his overcoat, which his old nurse 
had put there, under the idea that they were things which 
he preferred to any other kind of eating. He had been 
very near throwing them into the lake, when he first dis- 
covered them ; but he, and his companions too, now re- 
garded them with very different eyes. There were just 
five of them — a bun apiece. This and a lump of dry 
bread, washed down with some rainwater standing in 
the hollows of the rocks and brought in Lydford's flask, 
was all the supper with which they could be supplied ; 
but scanty as it was, it was sufficient to stay the imme- 
diate pangs of hunger. Then James and Dolph made 
up a bed of seaweed in a recess behind the fireplace, and 
laid two overcoats as a sleeping place for Bee, who was 
glad to lie down, though it was before her usual hour of 
going to bed ; and having accomplished this, Dolph and 
James went out to join Archie, who, with Desborough^s 
help, had been completing the wood-heap for the fire. 

The dusk was now gathering fast, and the fire would 
be seen plainly from the shore. Haldon succeeded in 
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getting a light from his phosphorus box and setting on 
fire from it the paper in which the buns had been 
wrapped. This ignited the dried grass and weed, and in 
a few minutes the wood began to catch and a pyramid of 
fiame sprang up, which lit up the trees and rocks of the 
island and tipped the tossing waves with ruddy light. 
The wood was drier and the flames rose higher than the 
boys had expected, and it could not miss being seen from 
the shore. The night, too, as the hours went by, became 
extremely dark. There was no moon, and clouds had 
gathered, which obscured the stars. Before nine o'clock, 
when the fire had sunk down into a few scattered embers, 
the boys as they lay round the expiring logs could hardly 
distinguish one another's faces. The air became some- 
what chill also, and they were thinking of taking shelter 
in the Hold, where they would be protected against the 
cold wind which had sprung up, when suddenly a cry of 
surprise and dismay was heard, and Jem Lydford started 
up with the exclamation — 

" Who on earth are you, and what do you want with 
meP" 

" Make no resistance," exclaimed a gruff voice. " It 
will be worse for you if you do. Seize the others, men, 
I have got this one safe.** 

** And I've got this one as fast as a nail," cried 
another. " It is of no use trying to get loose, I tell you. 
You are nabbed, and that is all about it." 

" I am nabbed, certainly," said Haldon, ** and I am 
not going to try to get loose. But that is not all about 
it, as I judge you'll find. What business have you to 
lay your hands on me ? " 

" Well, you don't want for impudence anyhow," said 
the first speaker, " and if you want to know who I am, 
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I'll tell you. I am a custom-house officer, and I arrest 
you and the other chaps. I am going to seize the 
tobacco you ve got with you, and to take you into 
custody for having smuggled goods in your possession. 
That's it.'' 

"Oh! that's it," said Haldon. " Well, you'd better 
search us, and if you find " 

" None of your sauce," interrupted the other. " I 
know where you keep the tobacco " 

*' So do I,*' interrupted Haldon, pulling out his cigar- 
case. " Will you have one P " 

"Look here," interposed Woolward, who saw that 
the man was getting very angry, and might give them 
a good deal of trouble and annoyance. ''Look here, 
coastguard, you've made a mistake, we have nothing to 
do with smuggling. We were taking a row for pleasure, 
when the current carried us away, and we were obliged 
to take refuge on this island, or we should have been 
swept out to sea " 

" Where's your boat then P *' asked the other. 

" It broke away from our hold, and has been carried 
away. We lit this fire to let our friends know where 
we were." 

"Your friends — ah! I dessay. But who are your 
friends, I should like to know." 

" Well, my father is Mr. Woolward. He is thinking 
of buying Crewhurst Park " 

" Oh he is ! He'll live there, I s'pose, when he ain't 
with the Queen at Windsor ! " 

" I assure you my friend is telling you the truth," 
struck in Lydford, who accompanieil by his sjster had 
now come out of the cave. " I daresay you don't know 
his name. - He hasn't come to live in the neighbourhood 
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yeL But you )?rill know mine. I am James Lydford, 
and my father lives at Crewhurst Lodge. That haa 
belonged to bim for many years." 

The officer looked hard at the speaker, whom he 
could now see mope clearly, ^ the fire had burnt up more 
brightly. " Lydford's clothes were torn and covered with 
dirt, as were tho^e of the rest of the party. But both 
he and Woolward spoke better English, and had a tone 
and manner, which were superior to those of ordinary 
smugglers, though no doubt there were sometimes 
persons belonging to a better class among them. He 
was still more moved by. the appearance of Bee, who 
could hardly have belonged to a band of smugglers. 
Still his orders ^ere precise, and he did not like letting 
the party go. 

"I could take you all in my boat to the shore," he 
sdid hesitatingly at last, " and you could make your own 
way to Mr. Lydford's ht)use, but I don't like losing 
sight of you, If it should turn out " 

" You are quite right, sir," interposed Haldon. " I 
don't thin)t we could ask you to let lis all go. * You had 
better take one of us with you, who will explain . 
everything to youi^ lieutenant * > " . * 

" Well, that would be best, sir," returned the man, 
"'evidently relieved at this suggestion. " Which of you 
will stay with us P " he adcied looking ^ound him. 

" There can be no doubtj who would be the proper 
person," rejoined Haldon. "Mr, Desborough is* the 
oldest and most expefienced among usr Your lieutenant 
would DC scftisiied with hid explanation^ wljen he could 
hardly be^xpectfed ip be satisfied with ours." 
• *« Which is J^r.' Desborough P ^\ astfed the coastguard. 

"That is .my name/' said Desborough stiepping for- 
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ward# «He was a good deal pleased at Haldon's mode 
of speaking of him. Evidently the young fellow had . 
learned by this time to understand their relative positioibs 
better. 

Th& coastguard man took a ^qod look at him. He 
was certainly older than- the others, and as he had taken « 
no part in the scramble, except simply to walk, on shore,, 
his clothes were in a better eondilion. " Very well,'* he 
said. •" If you will come with me to our . leftenant's 
quarters, I'll. allow the others to go. Mr. Crowther may 
m)t be at home, but if so we mu^t wait for him. You 
see we've found out that kegs of .tohacco are continually 
being landed on this island, and when the chaps have 
landed them, and are going to get safe away, they light a 
fire to give notice to their mates to come and fetch them * 
off. Well, p'r'aps your story's true, and there's ho tobacco 
in the old cave there. We'll look and see. But anyway, 
it must be the leftenant that lets yon go.. I can't." 

•' All right,'* said Lydford. " Well,. perhaps you'll be 
so good as to take us off at once. They'll be uneasy at 
home about us." 

** A/f ay, sir," said the coastguard, who was getting 
more and more convinced that he had, made a mistake, 
and might even have dispensed with Desbor^ough's com- 
pany, if he had been urged to do so... *'* We'll be off at ^ 
oncei and you'd best wrap Missy- in Tiiy warm coat, for 
the eveniug is turning chilly. '| . . 

^They got on.boatd accordingly, leaving two men, to 
make' seafch in the "Hold" for the supposed kegs of 
tobacco, and in half an hour or so reached the land. 
Here the three lads and Bee took leayfe of the preventive 
men, and made the best of their way to Crewhurst 
Lodge. It v^as quite dark before they re^hed it, and 
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James Lydford and Woolward were quite prepared 
to encounter a heavy discharge of artillery from 
Mrs. Hartley; who, when the occasion called for it, 
was by no means to be despised as an antagonist. But 
they found matters a good deal worse than they had 
anticipated. Mr. Lydford had found the heat of the 
weather at Dulborough so insupportable, that he had 
resolved to repair to Crewhurst for a few days of fresh 
sea breezes. He had ordered his carriage overnight, 
and set off early the next morning, without sending 
any intimation to Mrs. Hartley of his intended visit. 
Indeed considering that there would be no post until 
the following evening, and it was very slow in reaching 
Crewhurst, it was probable that his arrival would fore- 
stall any letter he could despatch. He had reached the 
Lodge about two hours after the party had set out on 
their boating expedition, and had been greatly annoyed, 
when he found that Bee had been allowed to join the 
party, without the chaperonage of Mrs. Hartley. The 
latter assured him that the young people had only gone 
fur an hour's row on the mere, and that both James and 
Dolph Woolward were very careful of Bee, and quite 
capable of looking after her. Mr. Lydford made no 
rejoinder to this, but his face showed that he was nof 
satisfied ; and when tea-time arrived without the return 
of the party, he sent the gardener to the mere, with an 
order to James to return and bring his sister home 
without further delay. Half an hour afterwards the 
gardener returned, with the information that the boat 
was nowhere to be found in the mere. Either the 
party had gone out through the canal, as they called it, 
or the boat had been swamped and sunk. It was certain 
that it was nowhere in the mere. 
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Mr. Lydford was now seriously alarmed. He hastened 
down to the seaside, inquiring of everyhody he met 
whether they had seen, or knew, anything of a hoat 
with three or four young gentlemen and a young lady 
on board of her. The evening was now beginning to 
come on. The boat was nowhere visible, nor could any 
information be obtained respecting her. The large tele- 
scope was brought from the house, and the horizon 
carefully examined. A long way out to sea a small 
speck was to be discerned, which one of the most 
experienced sailors said might, he thought, be such a 
boat as Mr. Lydford was inquiring after. 

'* Good Heavens," exclamed the banker, " it cannot 
be possible that they have ventured such a distance! 
Does the boat appear to be returning to the shore P" he 
inquired, " or going further out ? '* 

*' She's going more out to sea/' was the answer ; 
'' and she looks to me as if she was drifting. Hadn't 
we best go after her in our boat, sir P *' he added. " Our 
six-oared galley would catch her up before dark, if we 
went at once.** 

" Do so, do so," exclaimed Mr. Lydford, hurriedly. 
**Go this moment,, my good man. I promise you, you 
shall be well rewarded.*' 

The men hurried oflf, launched their boat, and were 
soon rowing out to sea, making great way as the tide 
was still on the ebb. Mr. Lydford lingered watching 
their progress, until they became a mere speck in the 
distance, and then slowly returned home. He Wiis too 
anxious to sit down to dinner, or to divert his thoughts by 
a book or a newspaper, but sat moodily in his armchair, 
starting up and hurrying to the door whenever he heard 
the sound of a footstep outside. Mrs. Hartley sat oppo- 

Y 
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site to him, growing more and more uncomfortable as 
the evening slowly dragged on. The men had reckoned 
that they could not overtake the boat under the most 
favourable circumstances for at least two hours, and then 
it would take them a good three to reach the shore again. 
Of course if the night should be cloudy or if a sea- fog 
should arise, they might be out all night without 
discovering the object of which they were in quest. 
As the sky gradually darkened, hope seemed to fade 
more and more, and despondency and gloom to 
deepen. 

At last, when the light had so completely died out that 
even Mr. Lydford was on the point of ordering candles 
to be brought, the front door was thrown open and the 
well-known voice of James Lydford was heard inquiring 
for Mrs. Hartley. Mr. Lydford rushed out, and caught 
Bee in his arms wholly unable for several minutes to 
repress his emotion. He then glanced hastily round, 
and perceiving that James also appeared to have sustained 
no injury, he gradually regained his composure, and 
going back into the library with Bee still hanging on 
his arm, proceeded to put some sharp questions to his 
son. 

" Where have you been, James, and what has 
happened to youP There is no need for me to tell 
you that your . absence has occasioned the most 
serious alarm, and that it requires the very fullest 
cxplnnation." 

" We rowed out, sir, to Edda's Hold *' 

" What, that rocky islet about three miles out to sea 
— ^j'ou boys went out — went out by yourselves that 
distance, and at a time when the spring tides are at the 
highest P Why you must have been mad, James. And 
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you had no one with you, either^ who understood the 
management of a boat ! '* 

"Well, Mr. Lydford," said Woolward, "I know 
we have done very wrong, and I beg pardon most 
humbly for it. But we did think we had some one 
who thoroughly understood the management of a 
boat " 

*' Indeed," said Mr. Lydford, " and who may that 
have been P " 

Woolward and James hesitated, not liking to accuse 
one of their companions ; but Haldon solved the diffi- 
culty by answering promptly, " Mr. Desborough/' 

'* Mr. Desborough ! *' exclaimed Mr. Lydford. " John 
Desborough ! Are you crazy P And may I ask 
who " 

"Who are you?" supplemented Archie, as Mr. 
Lydford paused. "My name is Haldon, and I was 
invited to come here by my cousin, Adolphus Woolward. 
I understood he had your authority for sending the 
invitation.** 

" Oh yes, you remember, father," interposed James, 
as he noticed the look of perplexity on Mr. Lydford*8 
face, "I wrote to ask you whether I might invite 
Adolphus and his cousin to come to Crewhurst for a 
month of the holidays, and you said '* 

" I have no doubt it is all right, James," said the 
banker civilly, though somewhat stiffly. '* I am happy 
to see your friend; but we had better all go in to 
supper. I have had very little dinner, and you, I 
imagine, none at all." 

Late in the afternoon of the following day John 
Desborough returned, a good deal put out by the 
reception he had experienced at the hands of Lieutenant 

F 2 
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Crowther. When they had reached that officer's quarteM, 
they found he had gone out with a party of his men to 
intercept a cargo, which, as he had learned, was to be 
landed in a cave some five miles distant. The smugglers 
liad almost reached the spot when they caught sight of 
the preventive boat, and turning round endeavoured to 
escape. The night was dark, and there was a long 
d. stance between the boats. Availing themselves of 
tlicir knowledge of the coast the smugglers contrived to 
hide themselves among some rocks, and the preventive 
boat rowed by them. After passing the night in the pursuit 
the lieutenant came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing for it but to return home ; but the frame of mind 
in which he reached his quarters was not of the most 
amiable description. He refused to see or hear an}rthing 
about John Desborough till he had had his sleep out, 
and the unlucky John had to pass the night in a dark 
cell with nothing but a narrow bench to sleep on, and 
no better supper or breakfast than dry bread and a 
draught of cold water. When about midday he was 
taken before the lieutenant he was sharply questioned 
and again locked up until further inquiries had been 
made. These, however, had proved satisfactory, and 
about three o'clock he was set at liberty. He had to walk 
the whole distance to Crewhurst Lodge, which he reached 
about an hour before dinner. He then learned what 
had taken place ; how Mr. Lydford had arrived unex- 
pectedly during his absence, and was extremely angry at 
what had occurred. He considered that all the boys 
were equally to blame and were not fit to be left by 
themselves at Crewhurst. In fact he intimated in as 
plain terms as civility would allow, that the party must 
break up. He with his son and daughter and Mrs. 
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Hartley would return at the end of the week to Dul- 
borough, and he had set out at once to give the necessary 
orders. Haldon had seen that no course was open to 
him but to quit Crewhurst when the others went. As 
for Desborough himself, Mr. Lydford appeared to have 
forgotten all about him. His name had been mentioned 
on the previous eveniDg, but attention had been imme- 
diately afterwards attracted to Haldon, and nothing more 
was said about him. 

A good deal affronted at this disrespect, as Desborough 
considered it, and there being no one to whom he could 
make any complaint, he resolved to follow Haldou's 
example, and wrote immediately to his mother warning 
her to expect him on the foUowiDg day — when he took 
himself off with the very briefest of farewells to his 
companions. 

As for Woolward, he too was minded not only to leave 
Crewhurst, but the shelter of Mr. Lydford's roof into the 
bargain. But Mr. Lydford requested, though somewhat 
coldly, that he would accompany his son to Dulborough. 
" I promised your father," he said, " that I would take 
charge of you these holidays, and you promised him to 
pass them with me, and we must both of us keep our 
words. And, besides, from what James tells me I believe 
that Bee owes her escape yesterday from what must 
have been great danger, mainly to you. So you must go 
with us into Buckinghamshire, and make out the holi- 
days as well as we can." 

Dolph bowed courteously, feeling that he must comply. 
Indeed, if he had not, he would soon have been talked 
over by James and Bee, neither of whom could endure 
to be parted from him. He took a friendly leave of 
John Desborough, who, he felt, had been unfairly treated, 
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apd a somewhat cold one of Haldon, whose cleverness 
he admired, but whose behaviour had displeased him ; 
and then the party set off in Mr. Lydford's carriage for 
Pulborough. But Beatrice Lydford never forgot the 
narrow escape she had had, or that it was to Dolph 
Woolward she owed her life. 



CHAPTER V. 

A TERRIBLE DEED. 

In the meantime, while Dolph and James Lydford 
were making the most of their stay at Dulborough, and 
finding in the bright waters of the Thames, and the 
richly-wooded scenery of its banks, a very pleasant 
substitute for the attractions of Crewhurst, Ashurst and 
Dorville were passing their holidays at Soreswell amid 
scenery and surroundings as different as could well be 
imagined. The country round Soreswell was rocky and 
almost mountainous. Instead of the calm broad waters 
of the Thames, there was the narrow mountain stream 
of the Sore, rushing down from its source among the 
Fells, and leaping in picturesque cascades down to the 
level where it fed the lake in Soreswell park. Even in 
this piece of water the rapids and eddies were accounted 
so dangerous, that General Ashurst allowed no boat to be 
kept upon it, and bathing was interdicted everywhere, 
except at one spot, where a piece of water had been 
separated by a rocky wall from the current of the river, 
admitting the water through a narrow channel. 

General Ashurst had plenty of neighbours, and his 
house was one of the most popular in the country, but 
none of them lived nearer than four or five miles from 
him. There was neither cricket nor archery club any- 
where near. Croquet was as yet a thing undreamed of, 
and if it had been in existence there were no young 
ladies with whom to play it. 
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Dorville was in consequence left a good deal to him- 
self, even Ashurst passing a great deal of his time in his 
own room. There was a scholarship belonging to 
Tleatherston school, which was tenable for four years at 
the University, and worth £50 a year. This would be 
competed for in the course of the next half year. James 
was anxious to obtain it for many reasons, chief among 
which was that his going to Oxford, on which he had set 
his heart, depended almost entirely on his gaining it. He 
knew that he had a fair chance of success, but that the 
result was extremely doubtful There were two or three 
quite his equals, and one at all events, if not two, who he 
had reasons to fear, were his superiors. But James was 
patient and persevering, and had fully resolved that if 
he did fail it should be through no fault of his. He 
set himself regularly to work as soon as breakfast 
was over, and did not leave his room until an hour 
before lunch, when he went to his father's room for 
his daily lesson. 

The consequence of this was that Dorville would have 
been left very much to himself during the forenoon if it 
had not happened that the GeneraPs son, Albert, an oflBcer 
in a crack infantry regiment, chanced to be at home for 
a month's leave. He was, even more than Dorville, at 
a loss what to do with himself, and was fain to take up 
with the boy for want of a better companion. Somewhat 
to his surprise one day Dorville challenged him to a 
game at billiards, and he found that notwithstanding his 
reputation as a player, he was very little the lad's 
superior. 

** Wh^re did you learn to play in this fashion, Guy ? " 
he asked, after a very severe struggle, in which he had 
beaten his opponent by five only in a game of 200. 
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" They don't teaoh that sort of thing at Heatherston, I 
suppose P '* 

"No," said Guy, with a laugh. "I think neither 
Vane nor Brereton would undertake that. It was my 
uncle, St. Croix, who taught me. He was the host bil- 
liard player and pistol shot in Barbadoes, and he used to 
say that, if I persisted, in a year or two I should be a 
match for him.'* 

'* Your uncle was right, Guy. Your eye is true, and 
your hand steady. You need nothing but practice. 
But that only can make a man a first-rate performer at 
either accomplishment." 

One day when their game was ended, the Captain 
took him all over the house, which was a very ancient 
and curious building. The walls were immensely thick, 
and the chimneys, which had been designed for wood 
fires, were almost large enough to be rooms in them- 
selves. A wall had in fact been built up in front of that 
belonging to the library, and a modem chimney con- 
structed in one of the walls to warm the room. The old 
chimney had been made into a strong room, and was 
entered from the passage leading to the library. It had 
two solid iron doors, one inside the other, which could 
be forced only by sledge hammers, which, however, it 
would have been impossible to work in the narrow 
passage outside. Great use was made of this room. 
The General's services of plate and the family jewels, 
which were very valuable, were kept there, as well as a 
considerable sum in specie and notes, which it was found 
convenient to have in the house, the General having no 
great trust in the country banks of those days. 

** Aren't you afraid of robbers ?" asked Dorville, when 
he had made an inspection of the strong room. ** There's 
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a precious lot of plunder here, if the burglars could get 
hold of it;' 

" Burglars are unknown in these parts," said Captain 
Ashurst, " and besides, my father and I have our pistols 
and we know how to use them. My father's own man, 
too, Carr, is an old soldier, and so is Headlam, the house 
steward, and they can both be fully trusted. He would 
be a bold house-breaker, who attempted to rob this 
house/' 

A month passed pleasantly away. Dorville had 
become quite familiar with his hosts, and had been 
happier than he had ever been in his life before. James 
had spoken to his father about him, and Mr. Ashurst 
had answered that if Dorville wanted his advice and help, 
he would be willing to do anything he could for him. 
But the boy appeared to have cast off his despondency 
and forgotten his troubles, whatever they might have 
been. 

The holidays were drawing near to their close, when 
one day there arrived the news that the annual cricket 
match had taken place between Heatherston and Enep- 
worth, and the former had won the match. The General 
and his son, who were both of them enthusiastic old 
Heatherstous, were so delighted that they had up a 
bottle of the General's famous old Roriz port, in which 
they insisted that every one in the house should drink 
a bumper to celebrate the great victory which had i)|gen 
gained. All complied except Dorville who was suffering 
from bilious headache and could not eat any su^j^i*. 
''Pass your glass up here, Guy," said the Captq^, 
"the wine is too good not to be drunk, though there" is 
rather a strange taste in it this evening; I would 
advise you to go up to bed at once/* 
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Dorville complied, and undressed as quickly as he 
could, hoping that sleep would come speedily to his 
relief. But his body was in too feverish a state to allow 
of that. He tossed restlessly under the bed clothes, 
hearing the hours and half-hours struck by the stable 
clock, until about midnight he got out of bed and began 
pacing the room in the hope of cooling his heated blood. 
Then he lay down again, but with no better result than 
before. Now, however, strange fancies, which he at 
first attributed to illness, began to beset him. He 
thought he heard low whispers, and saw gleams of light, 
which disappeared immediately afterwards. At last he 
distinctly heard something drop within a few feet of 
him. Thoroughly roused, he sat up in bed and listened. 
Yes, there was certainly something going on in the 
passage outside. He got noiselessly up, moved to the 
door, and looked through the crack under the hinge; 
which, as is often the case in old houses, did not shut 
close. He could hardly repress a cry of alarm at what 
he beheld. Four men all armed with pistols — two of 
them being the butler and footman — ^were standing in 
the passage, engaged apparently in packing baskets with 
silver plate, gold and jewels. Sufficient light was given 
by two lanterns to enable him to see what was passing 
with tolerable accuracy. He wondered for the moment 
at the coolness and unconcern with which they pursued 
their work. There wore several strong and determined 
men in the house, well armed and prepared for emer- 
gepcies. If they should be roused, a struggle would 
ensue, in which the robbers would, not improbably, get 
the worst of it. But the next moment he remembered 
the wine, which the butler had handed round, and 
which Captain Ashurst had declared to have a peculiar 
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taste. No doubt it had been drugged, and he owed his 
own wakefulness to the fact that he had not tasted it. 

AH this rushed through his mind in a moment Well, 
what was he to do ? He might bolt his door, and shout 
at the top of his voice. If the sleepers heard his cry, 
that would do well enough. But the narcotic might be 
too strong for their sleep to be broken. No, he must 
escape from the room and rouse the gardener, who slept 
at the lodge only a short distance off He would get 
help from the nearest cottages, and there would be plenty 
of time for him to do so, as the thieves had a good 
hour's work before them at the least. Dressing hastily, 
but without the slightest noise, he crept through the 
window which he had fortunately left open, into the 
balcony which ran along the whole of the story, and was 
on the point of descending into the garden, when he 
remembered that his friend James Ashurst, who was 
sleeping in the next room, was in greater danger than 
he had been himself. The burglars were standing almost 
against his door, and if he should be awakened and cried 
out, as he very likely would do, his life would be instantly 
taken. Dorville could not endure the thought of this. 
He felt that he would run any risk, rather than allow the 
possibility of it. Creeping cautiously under James's 
window he found that that too had happily been left 
open. He stepped silently into the room, and drew the 
bolt of the door. Then he went to his friend's bed and 
woke him, thrusting a handkerchief into his mouth to 
prevent him from crying out. 

" Hush, hush," he whispered in his ear, " there are 
robbers in the house — only just outside your door. Get 
lip and put on your clothes as quietly as you can. Then 
we will get out of the window and call for help." 
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Aflhurst started up with a cry which Dorville could 
not stifle and the next moment the handle of the door 
was seized, and an attempt made to break into the room. 
Fortunately both bolt and staple were unusually strong, 
and did not yield. 

James was now wide awake and took in the situation. 
lie caught up some of his clothes. Dorville picked up 
some more and they sprang nimbly through the windows 
and skurried along the balcony and down the stairs at 
the end which led into the garden, both shouting at the 
top of their voices as they did so. Arrived in the garden, 
Ashurst made a hasty toilet in one of the summer- 
houses, and Ddf ville would have gone in search of the 
gardener. But he desisted, it having become evident 
that the alarm had already been given. Shouts and 
screams were heard in the house, and pistols were 
presently fired. It was soon found that the burglars had 
decamped, leaving the whole of their plunder behind 
them. As soon as they had ascertained that the two boys 
had made their escape, they had dropped from the balcony 
and made off, and were probably half a mile away before 
what had taken place was fully understood. The butler 
and fuotman, whose clothes had been left behind, were 
traced, apprehended, and transported for life. The 
other two — strangers from London, it was believed — 
eluded capture. 

Guy Dorville, of course, was greatly complimented and 
praised. General Ashurst particularly admired his cool- 
ness and promptitude, of which he thought more than of 
his pluck. He advised the lad to follow up a military 
career, in which he would be tolerably sure to succeed, and 
offered to use his influence at the Horse Guards in his 
favour. But Guy did not respond to his suggestions, 
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and the subject was dropped. The lad was very un- 
willing to speak about what had takea place; and it was 
only by accident that Ashurst learned what had been the 
most remarkable circumstance in the adventure — his 
turning back to save his friend after he had effected his 
own escape. 

" Oh, Guy/* he exclaimed. " Did you really do that P 
How can I ever thank you enough P '* 

"I only wish I could think I had saved you/' 
returned the boy, though speaking to himself rather 
than his friend. '* It would be something to set against 
the curse I " 

"The curse," repeated Ashurst. "I thought we had 
done with that long ago. You were to have spoken to 
my father about that, you remember. But I don't fancy 
you have done so.'* 

" No, James. I couldn't bring myself to do so. And I 
can't believe — I am afraid — indeed I am quite sure, that 
no one could convince me that it was all fancy about the 
family curse. I feel certain it isn't, and nothing could 
make me think otherwise. But I believe that it may 
be overcome ; and I mean to try my very best to over- 
come it." 

"Well, nothing can be better than that," returned 
Ashurst. " Ask God to help you, trust and try. 1 am 
pretty sure that is what my father would advise you to 
do, if you were to ask him.** 

The conversation ended here, and not long afterwards 
the boys returned to Heatherston, where the usual 
changes had occurred, which make a public school at the 
beginning of a new school year resemble a State, in which 
a revolution has taken place. All the old leaders of the 
school have gone. Those who have hitherto hung back^ 
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and scarcely yentured to express an opinion, are now 
rampant and prominent, and fill the places of their whilom 
seniors with easy confidence. The juniors of the last 
year too have made a step upwards. They assume the 
tone of old stagers, and look down with good-natured 
toleration on the raw newcomers, who have succeeded 
to their own shoes. Dolph Wool ward and Lydford had 
been moved up into the same class as Dorville, and 
James Ashurst was promoted to the sixth. It was soon 
perceived that there was a more intimate bond of 
friendship between these two latter,- than had hitherto 
been the case. They were constantly together, and 
Ashurst being now in the sixth form, was able to confer 
many privileges on his friend, which he could not other- 
wise have enjoyed. 

This circumstance had, not unnaturally, an unfortunate 
effect Dorville, who had not been long in the school, 
and had never been popular, was suddenly, as it were, 
promoted over the heads of his equals, and admitted to 
advantages which belonged properly only to boys greatly 
his seniors. And there did not seem to be any justifica- 
tion for it. Neither Ashurst nor DorviUe had said a 
single word about the adventure at Soreswell. Ashurst 
indeed would probably have been reticent on the 
subject, not liking to have himself talked about, even if 
Dorville had not particularly requested that nothing 
might be said about it. A conversation took place 
between some of the boys in the fourth and fifth forms a 
few weeks after their return, which led to very unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

" Grant's eleven for next half has just been made up,'* 
said Lydford. " Reresby, the captain, has just pinned 
up the li^t in the dining hall." 
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" Ah, I knew it was to be settled some time this week,** 
returned Woolward. " Well, it was not a very difficult 
matter as there is at present only one vacancy ; who is 
to have Halkett's place. Dark or Bembridge P " 

"Neither of them," answered Lydford. "Dorville is 
the fellow chosen." 

" You don't mean it," exclaimed Bob Springett. 
" What an abominable shame ! He hasn't been in the 
school a twelvemonth yet, and several of our fellows are 
much better bats than he is." 

" They say he can bowl," said Goodford. " It was 
said so last half." 

" They may say anything they like; but who ever saw 
him bowl or heard of his bowling P This is a downright 
piece of favouritism. It's Jem Ashurst's doing, who, I 
think, has gone crazy about him. I detest the fellow 
myself, and can't understand what Ashurst can see in 
him to like." 

" He's half a nigger,'* said Goodford. 

"Half! He's a whole one," exclaimed Springett; 
" I'll go bail for that. That's why he'll never tell you 
anything about his father, or his mother, or his home." 

** I think you are mistaken there," said Woolward. 
'' I heard Ashurst speaking about him one day last half, 
and he said Dorville's father was a Captain in the Royal 
Navy." 

"I don't believe that," remarked Springett. **But 
anyhow his mother was a negress. Mother Kent said 
his clothes had been made in the West Indies — in Barba- 
does, I believe." 

" By Jove 1 " exclaimed Goodford. " That is why he 
can't endure to have any mention made of his mother. 
Somebody cut some joke about her one day — it wasn't 
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anything to make a felluw savage — but he turned liviJ 
with passion, and if Ashurst hadn't been present and 
taken him away with him, there would have been a 
precious scrimmage. I wouldn't advise anyone to s:iy 
anything about her in Dorville*s presence." 

"Why not?" asked Springett, who was a strong, 
stout-built lad, rather taller than Dorville, and notoriously 
the best fighter in the lower school. 

" He'd fly at you like a wild cat," said Qoodford. 

" Would he? I judge, if he did, that he'd wish he 
hadn't," continued Springett angrily. 

" Well, I wouldn't advise you to try," said Lydfor '. 
" It is no joke when he is regularly put up. You didn't 
see him knock Dick Lambert over." 

"No; I was away from Ileatherston at the tinio. 
But I shouldn't have cared, if I had seen him. If lie 
likes to try that kind of thing with me, he may. I 
shouldn't be sorry. For my part, I think ho wants a 
regular good licking, and that's what he would get." 

" Very likely he would," observed Woolward ; " but 
bullying a fellow about his mother isn't the right thin;^, 
to my mind. I wouldn't do it. Bob, if I were you. if 
the fellow is bumptious, give him a good setting do^ n. 
But don't first of all provoke him by saying things which 
ought to put a fellow's back up, and then pitch into h m 
because he's provoked." 

" Well, no, Dolph ; I suppose one oughtn't. I h id 
best leave him alone." 

It was a pity this resolution was not adhered to. But 
one day, two or three weeks afterwards, it happened that 
several of the boys belonging to both Dorville's and 
Woolward's class had been confined to the schoolroom 
to write out the lesson, which had been very badly done. 
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When they were released, it was too late to go to the 
cricket-ground, which lay at some considerable distance. 
But there was still nearly an hour before the school gate 
would be locked. Finding no better mode of entertain- 
ing themselves to be within their reach, they resolved to 
choose sides for a game at duckstone — not a very 
engrossing amusement, but, better than n(me at all. 
It happened by good, or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say by ill, luck, that a large heap of stones had 
been left in the comer of the playground by some work- 
men, who had been repairing a breach in the wall. 
Each player selected a round flint about the size of a 
cricket-ball, while two larger ones were picked out — one 
to be the pedestal on which the duck stood, the other to 
be the duck itself. The sides were made up — Lydford, 
Ribton and Dorville playing againg Rushton, Springett, 
and Woolward. For some time the game went on 
peaceably, rather to the advantage of Lydford's side. 
This was mainly owing to Dorville's good play. When 
the throw came round to him, he rarely failed to knock 
the duck off, and the score on his side mounted rapidly 
up. 

Duckstone was a game at which Bob Springett was 
reckoned to be unusually skilful. But on this day, for 
some reason, his hand was out. He failed continually 
to hit the duck full in the middle, and he sometimes 
missed it altogether. At first he declared this to be the 
fault of the duck, which he said was not the right 
shape. Being reminded that it was, at all events, the 
same for all, he transferred the blame to his own missile, 
which he repeatedly changed. At last he got thoroughly 
out of temper, and began to taunt Dorville, whose suc- 
cessful play had particularly vexed him. 
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" I say, you're up in this game, anyhow, Dorville. I 
judge you have played it pretty often hefore you came 
here." 

'* Well, no, I haven't,*' returned Guy ; " I never had 
anyone to play with/' 

" Weren't there the niggers P " suggested Rushton, 
who also was not pleased at undergoing so thorough a 
defeat. 

Dorville's cheek flushed, and there was an angry gleam 
in his eye, though he made no remark. But he took 
more careful aim than he had done hefore, and hit the 
duck exactly in the middle, knocking it completely off 
its pedestal, for which three marks were scored hy his 
side. 

'' He fancies the duckstone is a white man's head," 
suggested Springett, "and that he is paying off the 
wrongs of the niggers on him." 

" No more of that," exclaimed Dorville, in an angry 
tone, " or you will repent it." 

" No more of what P " retorted Springett. " No more 
ahout the niggers, do you mean P Are you one of them 
yourself P Was your father a nigger, I wonder ! " 

Dorville clutched his stone, and threw back his arm 
menacingly. Then, suddenly, he checked himself, and 
flung the stone away. 

" None of this. Bob," cried Woolward, angrily. '* It 
is an abominable shame, as I have told you already, and 
I won't have it. Come with us, Guy, and don't mind his 
nonsense." 

" You be hanged, Dolph," shouted Springett. " I'm 
not going to be blown up by you. You may associate 
with this son of a nigger " 

"I teD you he is no more of a nigger than you 

g2 
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are, Bob," returned Woolward, more calmly. "As I 
told you, his father is a post-captain in the navy." 

"Well, then, it's on his mother's side," shouted 
Springett, whose passion had now reached its height. 
" That's ever so much worse to my mind. To have a 
nigger for one's father is bad enough. But to have a 
niggeress for one's mother " 

** Don't mind what he says, Guy," cried Woolward, 
trying to catch Dorville by the arm ; '* he doesn't mean 
it." 

His interference came too late. Dorville glared round 
him for a moment, like a tiger about to spring. Then 
he caught up the nearest weapon on which he could lay 
his hands, which chanced, unhappily, to be the duck- 
stone, and hurled it with all his force at Springett's head. 
It struck him full on the forehead, and brought him 
instantly to the ground, the blood pouring profusely 
from the wound. 

A cry of horror burst from all present. " Good Hea- 
vens ! he must be killed ! " cried Lydford. " His skull 
is battered in ! What's to bo done P " 

" We must carry him to Mother Kent's room," said 
Woolward. " Run and fetch the porter to help us. I 
am afraid he is too heavy for us to lift." 

The weight would, indeed, have been too much for 
them. But the boys were now returning from the 
cricket field, and among them several of the sixth form. 
By four of these Springett was raised from the ground, 
and conveyed to the matron's room, where he was laid 
on a sofa, while the porter was despatched for Dr. 
M'Gregor. Fortunately he was at home, and in a few 
minutes entered the room. With much difficulty he 
succeeded in stopping the hemorrhage. The boy was • 
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stripped and put to bed, but the doctor informed the 
Headmaster, who had just entered the room, that though 
the injury which the boy had received might possibly 
not prove fatal, he was beyond doubt in the most im- 
minent danger, and his parents should be instantly sent 
for. The flow of blood had been stopped for the present, 
and the greatest care must be taken that it did not 
break out again. That was all that for the present it 
was possible to say. 

Having heard this opinion. Dr. Vane withdrew to his 
study, and a searching inquiry was made. The boys 
who had taken part in the game were summoned, and 
their statements were found to agree in all essential par- 
ticulars so entirely, that no further examination was 
thought necessary. 

**You had better return to your rooms," he said; 
*' nothing more can be done to-night. Mr. Brereton," 
he continued, turning to the housemaster, ** I must leave 
this unhappy boy, Dorville, in your charge. He must be 
locked up in a room by himself, and notice sent to the 
constables, who would, of course, take him in charge, if 
this miserable affair should end fatally. Where is he 
nowP*' 

The housemaster looked embarrassed. " Every in- 
quiry has been made," he said, "but no one knows what 
has become of him." 

"You do not mean that he has escaped from the 
College ? " asked Dr. Vane, hastily. " But he cannot 
have done that," he resumed a moment afterwards ; "this 
occurred, I understand, after the College gate had been 
locked." 

'* After the time when it is usually locked," corrected 
Mr. Brereton. ** It appears that when Lydford went to 
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sammon the porter, the man came immediately, leaving 
the gate unlocked. In fact, it was not locked until after 
Dr. McGregor's departure, nearly an hour after- 
wards " 

" And you think the boy has run away ? " interposed 
the Headmaster. 

" Well, sir, we do not know what else to think. The 
most careful search has been made. Every room in the 
boarding-houses has been searched, as well as the school- 
room and library. I have myself been round the play- 
grounds, and examined every nook and corner. I think 
it is certain that he is not on the premises.'' 

" This is very serious. I did not intend to see the 
police until to-morrow. But they must now be sent to 
at once. Men must also be sent out in all directions, 
without loss of time. I will write my letters to Mr. 
Springett and Captain Dorville, immediately, and the 
same messenger who takes them to the post can summon 
the policeman. If you will sit down one moment, I will 
write them." 



CHAPTER VI. 

UNFORTUNATE RESULTS. 

Dr. Vane wrote his letters, and handed them to Mr. 
Brereton, who immediately took his departure. Then 
the Headmaster sat down before his fire, and relapsed 
into a brown study. 

" Who would be a Headmaster ? " he said, speaking 
half consciously to himself. "I suppose all other 
callings are liable to continual troubles and embarrass- 
ments, but not so much so as that of a schoolmaster. 
Here only this moniing I was felicitating myself on the 
fact that this half-year, at all events, was passing on 
smoothly. Everything appeared to be going right. Our 
numbers full ; the sixth form doing their work unusually 
well ; promise of success at the Universities ; the masters 
reporting favourably of the boys under them. And now, 
all of a moment, there comes the worst mishap I ever 
remember in all my experience of school life. This boy's 
father. Captain Dorville, I remember, did warn me of 
his son's dangerous temper. I thought he was hard in 
his judgment of the boy, but it is plain that he wasn't." 

He was roused from his reverie by a tap at the door, 
and presently Ashurst presented himself. 

" Can I speak with you, sir P " he said. " I met Mr. 
Brereton in the quadrangle outside your door, and he 
told me you were in your study, and, ' he believed, 
disengaged.'^ 
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" It is later than the time at which I usually see 
boys," said the Doctor. " But perhajis you may know 
something about this unhappy boy. I remember you 
and he were constantly together." 

" I do not know where he is, sir, if that is what you 
mean," returned Ashurst. "But I do know a great 
deal about him — more, I believe, than anyone else does. 
I don't pretend to excuse or defend what he has done. 
But, I think, if you knew all that I do, you would very 
greatly pity him." 

** I do that already, Ashurst, but I should like you to 
tell me all you do know. In a matter of such very 
serious importance, I ought to hear everything which 
may help me to form a right judgment about it." 

" It will take some time to tell you, sir, but I will be 
as brief as I can. You know that Dorville was bom in 
the West Indies, and that his mother was a Creole P " 

" Yes, Captain Dorville told me that, and that the 
boy has been, from his infancy, passionate and unman- 
ageable." 

" He is passionate, no doubt, sir — there has been 
terrible proof of that to-day — ^but I cannot think he 
would have been unmanageable, if he had been wisely 
dealt with." 

** You think that he has not been wisely dealt with, I 
perceive. What makes you suppose that P " 

" He has been induced to believe that there is a curse 
hanging over him, which he cannot escape, do what he 
will. You do not, I suppose, sir, think that possible P " 

" Of course not, Ashurst ; a heathen might believe 
such a thing — a Christian cannot. But who could have 
taught the boy to think so P *' 

'' He says his father told him so. I told him I was 
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sure his father could not have meant him to think so ; 
but he is fully persuaded that he did. That is the cause 
of his being so reckless. But he is capable of very 
warm and unselfish attachments. Let me tell you what 
happened at Soreswell only a few weeks ago." 

" At Soreswell ? Oh, yes, that is where your uncle, 
General Ashurst, lives." 

** Yes, sir ; and I have been passing the holidays 
there, and Dorville with me." Ashurst then related all 
the particulates of the attempted burglary, and his own 
rescue from imminent danger by Dorville's devotion on 
his behalf. 

Dr. Vane listened with profound attention. "You 
are right," he said, when the sixth-form boy had con- 
cluded ; " a lad with such noble qualities must not be 
allowed to go to ruin. It appeared from the evidence of 
the boys who were with him when the stone was flung, 
that he had been a good deal provoked by Springett, 
though what he said, as reported by them, did not seem 
to be anything more than mere boyish jesting. Perhaps 
you can throw more light on it." 

" T believe I can, sir. Springett, I am told, made 
some offensive remark about Dorville's mother. There 
was a bitter quarrel between Captain Dorville and his 
wife, and Dorville is persuaded that she was cruelly ill- 
used by him. He cannot bear any reflection upon her, 
and I imagine what Springett did say was just the thing 
to rouse his anger to the utmost.'' 

" Well, that is not unlikely, and of course Springett 
was most seriously to blame in choosing such a topic, and 
deserved to suffer for it, though not to such an extent as 
he has done. Well, we must see what can be done with 
Captain Dorville when he comes. But the first thing is 
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to find the boy. He has taken himself off somewhere, 
and no one can guess where. Can you throw any light 
on that matter P " 

" It is mainly about it that I came to speak to you. 
I told you before, that I did not know where he was ; 
but I know where he is likely to have gone. Some of 
the boys fancy he has drowned himself, but I am 
sure he has not done that, unless he has gone quite 
out of his mind. I think what he would do would be to 
go and hide himself somewhere, where nobody could find 
him. We were talking one day at Soreswell, about the 
convent system in the Church of Rome, and he said what 
a good thing that was. A man who had anything heavy on 
his conscience, he said, might retire to one of them and 
repent, as he couldn't do if he were forced into the society 
of other men. My opinion is that he has gone and 
hidden himself in the Heatherston woods, and search 
had better be made for him there." 

" Did he say that, as though he thought it might ever 
have any application to himself? " 

** I didn't fancy at the time that he was thinking about 
himself; but now, recalling all that has past, I do not 
think it at all unlikely that he had in his mind the pos- 
sibility of such a thing taking place as has occurred to- 
day, and he was fancying what he should do, if it really 
came to pass." 

" Well, Ashurst, whether that may be so or not, what 
you have said is well worth considering ; and late as it 
is getting, I think I had better see the chief constable 
to-night, and take you with me. Have you got your 
hatP" 

"I left it in the hall." 

" Very well. Then we will set out at once." 
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It wa8 about half -past niue o'clock. The moon was 
nearly at the full, and shed a broad light over the quad- 
rangle as they passed along the chapel cloister to the 
outer gate. The Doctor stopped at the chapel door. 

*' This IB strange/' he said ; " here are patches of blood 
on the stones. Yes, it is certainly blood," he continued, 
as he stooped to examine the pavement more closely. 
" Why, Springett cannot have been carried this way to 
be sure ! " 

" No, sir. The stone was thrown in the other quad- 
rangle, and he was carried straight to Mrs. Kent's room 
— ^just the opposite way." 

•'Exactly," said Dr. Vane; "but whose blood can 
this be, then P Ah, the chapel door is open, I see. I 
suppose in the bustle and confusion they forgot to lock 
it. Well ; bearing in mind what you told me, I think 
we had better go in and look." 

They entered accordingly. The light thrown on the 
floor through the chapel windows was not very strong, 
but it was sufficient to disclose the figure of a boy lying 
prostrate on the altar steps ; his blanched face looking 
more deathlike in the pale moonlight. Greatly agitated 
and alarmed, they hurried to the porter's lodge and pre- 
sently returned with lights and assistance. It was found 
that Dorville, though not dead, as they had at first 
feared, was in a deep swooa He was bleeding, though 
not profusely, from a wound in the forehead. A large 
stone, which was recognized by the bystanders as having 
been the fatal *' duck," was lying close by stained with 
blood. It was evident what had taken place. The lad 
had in the agony of his mind struck himself a heavy 
blow with the stone which had been the instrument of 
his fury, and it had completely stupefied him. 
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He was carried to the Headmaster's house, and locked 
up in a small room upstairs. The doctor was again sent 
for, and Dorville placed in his charge. Strict orders were 
given that no one but the medical man and the nurse 
were to enter his room. 

On the second day after the occurrence, both Mr. 
Springett and Captain Dorville arrived ; but the state in 
which both boys were lying — the one wholly insensible 
to what was passing, the other so exhausted by pain of 
mind and body, that he could with difficulty be roused 
to give a reply to the simplest question, rendered it im- 
possible to make the intended inquiry, until some change 
in both patients should take place. Mr. Springett was 
received into the Doctor's house. Captain Dorville pre- 
ferred taking up his quarters at the Heatherston Arms, 
only visiting the College once every day, to ascertain how 
matters were going on. But the replies continued to bo 
unsatisfactory, and after two or three days, it was agreed 
that both parents should return to their homes until they 
received notice that the boys, and especially Dorville, 
were sufficiently strong to ^Uow of their being cited 
before the College authorities. 

Meanwhile other matters were engrossing the atten- 
tion of the boys. The Winifred Scholarship, as it was 
called because it was tenable at St. Winifred's College, 
Oxford, was now to be competed for in the course of a 
few days. The reader will remember that James 
Ashurst was a candidate for this, and had been reading 
hard for it during the holidays. He was generally 
thought to have a very good chance of being chosen — 
the contest being supposed to lie between Phelps, who 
was now Captain of the school, one of the sixth form 
Doys named Carbury, and Ashurst. Phelps, who had 
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been captain of the eleven for more than a year, and who 
was a general favourite, was thought to be the most pro- 
mising candidate ; but in Grant's boarding-house, where 
Ashurst was well known, he commanded all the suffrages, 
and Jem Phelps had to take the second rank. All 
parties, however, were agreed that it was a very doubt- 
ful question between him and Phelps, so doubtful that 
extraordinary success or failure in any one paper would, 
in all likelihood, make the whole difiPerence. Both the 
candidates were hard at work morning, nooD, and night, 
and the Grantites were sorely troubled because Ashurst 
persisted in giving up so many of his hours to attendance 
on Guy Dorville, who was now slowly recovering, and 
who, not being aware of the special value of his friend's 
time at that moment, entreated him to come whenever 
he could to see him. His other friend, Woolward, would 
have taken Ashurst's place, but being one of the 
witnesses to be examined at the trial, he was not allowed 
to see him. 

" You are the only comfort I have, James," he said, 
" since Dolph cap't come, and I know I shan't have it 
very long. There is going to be an inquiry, I hear ; but 
I know beforehand how it will end. I shall never be 
allowed to see you and Dolph Woolward again, though 
you have always been my best friends." 

" I wish you would not take such a gloomy view of 
things, Guy," said Ashurst. ** I don't think anything 
has yet been decided as regards your case, and I don't 
see why it should go against you, as you say. Many of 
the fellows think you are hardly used ; Mr. Brereton said 
as much to me ; and I am sure Dr. Vane will do all in 
his power for you, and so will I and Woolward." 

'' It is of no use, James," said Dorville, shaking his head. 
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*' As I told you at the first, what my father said was true, 
though I think he need not have said it. There is a 
curse on me, and that is the whole matter." 

"We won't discuss that any more," said Ashurst. 
*' I both hope and believe you will find yourself mis- 
taken. I heard from Soreswell to-day. Both my 
father and uncle send you kind messages. You know you 
were always a favourite with the General and Albert 
both." 

"They don't know what has taken place," said Guy 
despondently. 

" Oh yes they do. I thought it better to write to 
them about it. They were sure to hear, and it was 
better they should know the truth than hear an un- 
friendly version." 

" You are always kind, James. If I could only 
be allowed to stay with you I think I might redeem 
myself; but that will never be granted. I shall be 
expelled and sent as a cabin-boy on board a man-of-war, 
that is what will become of me. I know that is what 
my father intends if I am sent away from here, and, as 
I said, I know I shall be. Well, he may find " 

" You must not talk in that way, Guy. I must leave 
if you do. I have great hope that you may escape with 
some sharp punishment — a severe flogging, perhaps. 
You would not mind* that P " 

" I would not mind the worst flogging that a fellow 
ever underwent," said Dorville. " I really think I should 
•be glad to have it ; it would be something like atone- 
ment; but I shall never be allowed to escape that 
way." 

"Well, we shall see, and, I hope, pretty soon. I 
hear Springett is, at last, decidedly better. M'Gregor 
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says if things go on all right, the inquiry may be held 
next week. Well now, I must say good-bye. It is 
getting near school time." 

" But you will come again, when school is over P *' 

" I will, if I can," said Ashurst, as he left the room. 
He had lost the entire playtime, during which he had 
intended to learn some dates in eariy Greek history —a 
point in which he knew himself to be a good deal behind- 
hand. And he foresaw that he should lose the evening 
also. But he could not leave Dorville to the wretched 
solitude in which he knew that the boy's whole day 
was passed, when he was not with him. He further 
reflected that the examination was to begin on the 
following day, and then it would be impossible for him 
to continue his visits to his friend. He went, therefore, 
to him as soon as afternoon school was up, and passed all 
the evening with him, only warning him when they 
parted, that for the next three days he could not see him 
for more than a few minutes, as the examination would 
occupy nearly the whole day. 

" The examination ! " repeated Dorville. " The exami- 
nation for the Winifred ; I had forgotten all about it ! 
Oh ! James, and you have been giving up your time to 
me, when you ought to have been working hard for the 
scholarship. Oh, how selfish I have been ! I ought 
never to have asked you to come and see me. Oh ! can 
you forgive me P " 

"All right, old fellow ; cheer up," said Ashurst. " I 
daresay I haven't lost much time. You must think of 
me to-morrow, and give me your best wishes. The two 
examiners — Estcourt and Haffenden, I hear their names 
are — ^have already arrived. They look as if they knew 
everything that it is possible to know. I hope they will 
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be as merciful as they are wise ! So good-bye for three 
days to come/' 

On the following day, it was known in the school that 
Bob Springett had at last left his bedroom, and was to be 
the inmate of the convalescent room for two or three 
days, after which he was to go home. His father and 
Captain Dorville had again been sent for, and a com- 
plete investigation was to be made, after which Dr. Vane 
was to determine whether Dorville was to be expelled or 
not. 

This information would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been the sole topic of interest in the school for 
several days to come. But the Winifred Scholarship, 
and the close struggle between Phelps and Ashurst — 
Carbury had latterly declined so much in public estima- 
tion as to be hardly mentioned — a struggle which seemed 
to grow more doubtful with every successive paper, held 
its own against everything. Now, it was reported that 
James had sent up some Greek alcaics which had taken 
the examiners by storm ; now, that Phelps had produced 
an historical paper and a Latin essay, which carried 
everything before them; now, that Phelps had gone to 
pieces over a chorus in the Eumenides, which Ashurst 
had triumphantly surmounted ; and again, that James had 
hopelessly broken down in early Greek history, and was 
altogether out of the running. The iriends of both can- 
didates persisted loyally in their faith in their respective 
champions ; and even after the last paper had gone in, 
odds were freely given by both sides that their man 
would come out \dctorious. 

The only inmate of Grant's house who was not 
confident that Ashurst would win the day was Ashurst 
himself. He knew, too well, what a fiasco his history 
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paper had been. He had been warned by Dr. Vane, 
after one of the regular school examinations, that his 
knowledge of early Greek history was exceptionally 
weak, and that he would do well to give several hours 
every day, if he could, to its study, before the examina- 
tion should come on. He had accordingly begun to do 
so, when Dorville's unhappy outbreak took place. Since 
then, however, his attendance on his friend had so greatly 
absorbed his leisure time that he had gained very little 
information on the subject, and his hope had been that 
the examiners would not give any prominence to it. 
Unhappily, they had devoted one entire paper to it ; and 
he had been unable to answer more than one or two of 
the questions at all, and those few very badly. Up to that 
last paper he had been hopeful, though never sanguine ; 
but now he had virtually given up all hope. It was 
a grievous disappointment ; and the worst was, how it 
would grieve his father. He knew that he would have 
been — even with the help of this scholarship — only just 
able to provide the necessary income ; without it, it was 
impossible. 

Well, it was of no use fretting. The only thing was 
to think as little about it as possible. He remembered 
that Dorville's case was to be inquired into the next day, 
and the deep interest he felt in that would help him to 
divert his mind. He went to bed, and had a better 
night than he had expected, and went to morning chapel 
tolerably composed. He soon read in the faces of the 
other boys that the decision of the examiners had been 
made known, and that it was unfavourable to himself. 
But he had been so fully prepared for this, that he was 
able to take it quite quietly, and even exchanged a few 
words with his friends, which told them that he was 

H 
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well aware what the issue had been. As little, however, 
as possible was said on the subject. It was an unwel- 
come topic, and had better be avoided. 

Soon after breakfast, notice was given to the boys that 
the inquiry into Dorville*s case was about to be made, 
and they were ordered to assemble in the College Hall 
at ten o'clock. Captain Dorville and Mr. Springett had 
arrived on the previous evening, and were, of course, to 
be present ; but the doctors would not allow Bob 
Springett himself to attend, as the excitement might be 
dangerous for him. When the boys entered, they found 
that everything had been arranged. Dr. Vane was 
seated in the great chair at the upper end; Captain 
Dorville and Mr. Springett were on his right hand, the 
second master, Mr. Rendell, and Mr. Brereton were on 
his left, and Guy was sitting on a stool in front of the 
Doctor. Dr. M'Gregor and the under-masters were 
seated at the table behind. 

As soon as the boys had taken their places. Dr. Vane 
said a few words, telling them that it had been thought 
necessary to repeat publicly what had been communicated 
to him in private, and desired Woolward, Lydford, Rush- 
ton, and Ribton, whom he had examined immediately 
after the infliction of the blow, to come forward and 
repeat what they had already told him. 

The boys obeyed, and the evidence which the reader 
has already heard was gone through. Then Mr. 
Brereton stood up. 

** Woolward," he said, " every one will agree that you 
have given your evidence very clearly, but I wish you 
would tell us the exact words used by Springett which 
led to this outrage, so nearly, that is, as you can remember 
them." 
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"I remember them quite well, sir,*' returned Wool- 
ward. " What he said was, * It is bad enough to have a 
nigger for one's father, but to have a niggeress for one's 

mother ' — * is worse,* I suppose he was going to say, 

but Dorvillo threw the stone before he had finished the 
sentence. He was very greatly provoked, sir, or he would 
not have done it." 

"What did he mean by calling Dorville's father and 
mother ' niggers ' ? " pursued Mr. Brereton. 

*' I can answer that question," said Ashurst, coming 
forward as he noticed Woolward's hesitation. " Dorville's 
mother was a Creole lady in Barbadoes. The boys got 
a fancy, which some of them half believed, that she was 
a negress." 

*' Is his mother still living P " asked Mr. Springett. 

**She is not, sir. Dorville felt her loss very keenly, 
and an insult offered to her was more than he could 
endure." 

" I trust my boy did not know that facV said Mr. 
Springett ; " but, anyway, I can sec that he was 
greatly to blame. Dr. Vane, may I presume to express 
a hope that you will not punish this boy with expulsion ? 
The provocation he underwent could not excuse such 
an act as his, but may bo allowed greatly to extenuate 
it. God heis been merciful to me in sparing my boy's 
life — I should like to see mercy shown to others also." 

"Mr. Springett," said Dr. Vane, with a slight quiver 
in his voice which showed how deeply he was affected, 
** your feeling does you great honour, and it is one which 
I share. I shall not expel this boy, though he ought 
to be severely punished; but if I understood rightly 
what Captain Dorville said to me this morning, it will 
not be in my power to punish him. Indeed, if he had 

H 2 
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spoken earlier there would have been no object in holding 
this inquiry. Do I understand, sir, that it is your inten- 
tion to remove your boy immediately, allowing him no 
opportunity of redeeming his character ? '* 

" I hope Captain Dorville will reconsider that," said 
Mr. Brereton. 

" May I be permitted to plead for him also," added 
Mr. Springett. 

" I thank you, Dr. Vane," said the Captain, " I thank 
you, gentlemen, but I regret that I cannot accede to 
your request. You do not know my son as I know him. 
When I placed him here I warned him that if he 
again indulged his frantic passion I should not again 
forgive him. I always keep my word. Nay, look 
at him, gentlemen, and you will see that, however 
anxious you may be to believe him penitent, he is not 
really so.*' 

All eyes were turned on the boy, whose face, indeed, 
wore an expression of the most sullen obstinacy. 

•* I knew it," muttered Ashurst. *' If his father had 
left him alone he would have gone down on his knees 
and asked pardon ; but it is all up now.'* 

" I fear you are right," said the Doctor, reluctantly. 
" There is no more to be said." 

•'True," said the Captain. "Guy," he added, "you 
will accompany me to the Heatherston Arms. I will 
send for your luggage." He bowed gravely round him, 
and turned to the door, addressing himself in a low tone 
to Ashurst as he passed. 

"Mr. Ashurst, will you do me the favour to accompany 
me to the inn P There are a few words which I wish 
to say to you." 

Ashurst bowed silently and complied. Perhaps he 
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had some hopes that after all Captain Dorville meaut to 
relent, and send some message by him to Dr. Yaue. 

The three walked towards the gate, and had almost 
reached it, when Dolph Woolward came runniug up, 
followed by Lydford. " Good-bye, old fellow ! '* he said, 
addressing Guy. " Good luck go with you ! I am 
heartily sorry for you." 

Guy turned round and took his schoolfellows' hands, 
the tears streaming down his face. The Captain took 
no notice. He, Guy, and Ashurst walked in silence to the 
Heatherston Hotel. Arriyed there, the Captain left his 
son in the coffee-room, and took Ashurst to his private 
sitting-room. 

** Mr. Ashurst," he began, as soon as the door was 
closed, " I believe you have just been competing for a 
scholarship. May I ask what the value of the scholar- 
ship is P '' 

" It is i*50 a-year for four years ; but it was 
announced this morning that one of my schoolfellows, 
Phelps, had been the successful candidate for it." 

" I am aware of that, and also that the contest was so 
close between you and him, that the examiners were a 
long time before they could determine it." 

^' I had not been told that, sir, but it does not alter 
the result." 

*' It does not ; but I learn that you have been devoting 
your time to my son for two or three weeks past, and so 
have been unable to study as you would otherwise have 
done. In fact, you have lost this scholarship through 
your attendance on him." 

" I do not know how that may be, sir, but I cannot 
regret the time that I gave up to him." 

'* I can believe that ; but I cannot allow you to sustain 
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so heavy a loss on Guy's account. I am told it may 
prevent you from going to the University." 

*' I fear it will, Captain Dorville. My father is a poor 
man.'* 

*' Just so. You must permit me to restore to you the 
money you have lost. If you will give me your father's 
address I will beg his acceptance of a cheque for JE200." 

" I thank you with all my heart, but I doubt whether 
my father will avail himself of your kindness." 

" That is for him to say, but I trust he will do so." 

James wrote down his father's direction, and then took 
his leave. The next day the two Dorvilles left by the 
coach for London, and nothing was heard of them for 
several weeks. Then James received a letter from Guy, 
written from Plymouth. ** I am not to be allowed to 
remain in England," he wrote, " so I shall probably not 
see you again. The ship, on board of which I have been 
placed as a cabin boy, will not sail for Australia for 
some weeks, but I am carefully watched, and never 
allowed to leave the ship. I am told I am to have no 
help from my father, and I do not want to have any : 
and I mean to make my own way in life if I can, for- 
getting all the past, excepting you, James, and Dolph 
Woolward — whom I never can forget, though I shall 
never shame either of you by intruding on you again. I 
should like you, however, to beg Springett*8 pardon for 
mc for the injury I did him, and thank Dr. Vane and 
Mr. Brereton for their kindness." 

A few days aftei'wards a report appeared in the news- 
papers of a boy havii^g been lost off a trading vessel at 
Plymouth. It was supposed that he had either fallen 
overboard, or thrown himself into the sea; but his body 
could not be found, and it seemed certain that he had 
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not escaped to the shore. Careful inquiries were made 
at Plymouth, and it was generally believed that this must 
have been Dorville. 

James returned to Crewhurst with a sad heart. The 
loss of his friend and his failure in the examination for 
the scholarship alike depressed him. He found, as he 
had expected, that his father could not lay himself under 
such an obligation to Captain Dorville as to accept a 
gift of d£200 from him, and had written to the solicitor, 
through whom it had been sent, to decline it. But he 
was informed that Captain Dorville had left England to 
join the English fleet off the Morea, and two or three 
months afterwards came the news that he had been 
killed at Navarino. He had no known relatives, the 
solicitor said, now that his son was dead ; and Mr. 
Ashurst might as well take the £200, as otherwise it 
would go to the Crown. Mr. Ashurst acquiesced in this 
reasoning, and James was after all sent to Oxford, 
obtaining a scholarship at St. Winifred's. 

The tragic story of Guy Dorville had been almost 
forgotten at Heatherston, when one day, more than four 
years after the boy's disappearance, a gentleman, not past 
middle age apparently, but in very feeble health, arrived 
in his carriage at Heatherston, and called on the head 
master. He was anxious, he said, to learn what had 
become of a lad named Guy Dorville, who, he was 
informed, had been at school at Heatherston three or 
four years before. It was said that his father had 
removed him from the school and sent him abroad some- 
where, but he was unable to discover where. Dr. Vane 
was able to tell his visitor all the circumstances relative 
to the boy's removal, but had heard nothing further 
excepting a vague story that he had been drowned at 
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Plymouth. The gentleman expressed his disbelief in 
this report, having reason to think that the boy might 
be still living. He thanked Dr. Vane, however, for his 
information, and took his departure for Plymouth, where 
he intended to continue his inquiries. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PROGRESS. 

" After a storm comes a calm," says the proverb, and 
it held good in the instance of Heatherston school. 
Nothing occurred for two or three years after the depar- 
ture of Guy Dorville to call for any special record. 
Woolward and Lydford fulfilled the ordinary lot of 
schoolboys. They did their lessons, and ate their meals, 
and played their cricket in summer and their football in 
winter. They were praised and scolded, they had their 
prizes and their flogging, and doubtless deserved them 
both, but especially the latter — as schoolboys have done 
from the day when schools were first set up, and as they 
will continue to do until schools are no more. They 
passed their winters at Dulborough and their summers 
at Crewhurst, Mr. Woolward being now so rarely in 
England that Dolph could only reckon on seeing him 
when he came for three or four days to visit his son, and 
then straightway departed for Paris, or Berlin, or New 
York, or some other great centre of commercial opera- 
tions. Once or twice he did come to Crewhurst Park 
which he had bought, chiefly because his son was fond 
of the place. But even then he generally did not live in 
his own house, but was Mr. Lydford's guest for the time, 
knowing that Dolph was always happier in the company 
of James and Bee than he could be elsewhere. He was 
making money fast, after a fashion which was unknown 
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to previous generations, even to those marvels of com- 
mercial enterprise, the Jews of the dark and middle 
ages. Railway enterprise was beginning to develop 
itself in England, and here and there on the continent. 
Steamships were built, of a new construction and on a 
great scale, and the voyages which it had taken three 
months to accomplish were now done in as many weeks. 
Mr. Woolward had foresight enough to see where great 
lines of railway must run, and what towns they would 
pass through. Before any scheme had been proposed, 
he would buy up at ordinary prices the lands in their 
immediate vicinity, parting with them again not many 
years afterwards at eight and ten times the price he had 
paid for them. He obtained concessions from foreign 
Governments for the establishment of waterworks, gas- 
works, and other like undertakings; and some years 
afterwards, when the shares had run up to a great price, 
sold out. He contracted for long railway lines, and let 
sub-contracts at large profits*. In a word, he was one 
of the first to see how the colossal fortunes of modem 
times might be made, and was prompt to avail himself 
of the knowledge. But he cared little for splendour or 
luxury, and was a man of simple tastes. It was the 
excitement of the enterprise and its success that he 
valued far more than the money it brought in. He was 
wise enough to keep Dolph, as he grew older, from being 
spoiled by dependents and hangers-on, and now allowed 
him no more money than his schoolfellows generally had. 
When the boy grew up he would be able to judge for 
himself what career he was best fitted for. Till then he 
was resolved that Dolph should receive the same educa- 
tion and lead the same life as other schoolboys, acquiring 
knowledge and learning self-mastery as they did. 
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But however wise Mr. Woolward might be, it was 
impossible to keep from the boy the knowledge that he 
was very diflferently situated from nearly all his school- 
fellows in many important respects ; it might, indeed, be 
said from all of them. They would have, when they 
reached manhood, to enter some profession and make 
their own living, or at all events have the care and 
management of an estate entrusted to them. None of them 
would in after years have as much money to spend as they 
could possibly wish for, and be accountable to no one but 
themselves for the manner in which they spent it, as 
would be the case with Dolph Woolward. There were 
plenty to tell him this, even if he had not been sharp 
enough to find it out for himself. The almost inevitable 
consequence was that he took things more easily than 
would otherwise have been the case. His lessons were 
always tolerably well done, because it gave him very 
little trouble to learn them, and his compositions were 
above the ordinary mark, mainly because he had too 
much natural taste to endure anything exceptionally 
vulgar or stupid. But he nevertheless contented himself 
with a far lower standard of work than he might with- 
out much difficulty have attained to. 

The third summer after Guy Dorville's disappearance 
was passed at Crewhurst, the two previous ones having 
been spent elsewhere. In one of these Adolphus had 
accompanied his father to the South of France, and in 
the other Bee Lydford had been so much out of health 
that Mr. Lydford and all his party had been kept at 
Dulborougli. But the friends had met again now, 
resolved to make up for past d^aagr&nients by enjoying 
themselves thoroughly. The party assembled was not 
exactly the same as before. Desborough and Haldou 
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were absent, and James Ashurst, now an undergraduate 
in his second year, filled their vacancy. The two boys, 
though they had deprecated the company of Desborough, 
would not have been unwilling to have that of Haldon. 
The latter, though too fond of practical joking — as 
witness luckless John — had yet shown no disposition to 
exhibit them to Lydford or his friends. Their pleasant 
feeling towards him was increased by a letter, which 
they received from him just at the end of the half-year. 
They had heard, some time before, that he was still at 
Shrewsbury, and had done well at the half-yearly exami- 
nations, but had heard nothing since. We will give his 
letter in full. 

** Shkewsbury, June 26, 1831. 

" My dear Dolph, 

" I suppose you and James, like me, are looking out 
for the summer holidays, which will begin very shortly. 
I am going to pass them at my father's house in 
Northumberland. He would be very glad to see you 
and James Lydford, if you could come and pass some 
time here. We have not an island, as interesting as 
Edda's Hold, to show you, but we have good boating, 
fishing, and bathing, and we could manage to get up a 
pretty fair game at cricket, there being a good club in 
the village. I should like to know what became of 
John Desborough. I have never heard anything about 
him since the evening when he went off in the company 
of the coastguardmen. I trust they didn't send him to 
gaol for smuggling! I hope James and Bee Lydford 
are well. Also that the latter was none the worse for 
her exposure to the cold and damp on the island. 

" I am getting on very much to my satisfaction. Old 
Butler is a good-natured old fellow, and very amusing, 
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though I donH suppose he means to be so! During 
the holidays he travels about, and picks up curiosities, 
which he is very fond of showing to people. One day, 
when he was going to show the Bishop some of his last 
importations, one of the boys contrived to take away a 
bronze sacrificial vessel, and put a spittoon in its place ! 
Butler could not make out what it was, or where he had 
brought it from, until the Bishop at last was obliged to 
tell him ! Perhaps you think it was I who played the 
trick. But, honour bright, it wasn't. Butler, though 
he mayn't know a spittoon when he sees one, knows 
almost everji;hing else. One of his pupils, who is still 
in the sixth form, went up to Oxford to try for the 
Ireland Scholarship, which is the highest honour an 
undergraduate can attain, and he got it over the heads 
of all the crack scholars, who had been resident three or 
four years in Oxford ! I am to go up in a year or two, 
to enter at St. Winifred's College, and try for a scholar- 
ship there. Isn't that the college to which you two are 
to be sent ? It will be very jolly meeting you, if it is ! 

" Write and tell me whether you two can join me in 
Northumberland. 

" Yours ever, 

"A. Haldon." 

"He's a good fellow after all," said Lydford, when 
they had finished the perusal of the letter. '* I declare 
I should like to have him again here. What do you 
say, Dolph?" 

** Weil, ditto to you, I think," answered Woolward. 
** Suppose you propose it to your governor." 

Mr. Lydford, however, did not respond to the sugges- 
tion. Probably he had heard a thing or two from the 
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servants and the coastgnardmen which did not en- 
hance the value of Archie's company in his eyes ; and 
Mrs. Hartley's verdict was still more unfavourable. So 
Dolph and James were obliged to answer that Mr. Lydford 
could not spare either of them that summer, and gave 
Archie Haldon no hint of another invitation to Crew- 
hurst for either that summer or the next. 

So matters went on for a year or two, until our two 
heroes had reached the age of seventeen, and were pro- 
moted to the sixth form at Heatherston College. A very 
important period in a boy's life is the year when he 
enters the sixth form. He ceases to be the mere school- 
boy, whose life consists in doing his lessons and playing his 
games, and amusing himself as well as he can without 
getting into trouble. Trust is reposed in him — ^responsi- 
bility required of him. Hitherto his only concern has 
been to keep the rules of the school himself. But now 
he learns that it is his business to see that others keep 
them ; the masters no longer talk to him of the mistakes 
in his exercises, and his breaches of school discipline, 
but of the behaviour of the boys in the same chamber or 
dormitory as himself, and whether the rules are being 
observed, and the juniors looked after and protected 
against bad example and bullying. He feels himself 
accountable for things about which he has never hitherto 
troubled himself, or which he has done without scniple. 
The administration of the laws is in some measure 
assigned to him, and he is allowed, in return, some 
exemption from them, to go where juniors may not go, 
and do what it would be grave ofiFence for them to do. 

This kind of thing is of course open to a good deal of 
temptation. The ancient saying, " Qmw custodiet ipsoa 
cmtodes?'' has no more forcible application to any 
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persons than to sixth-form boys and monitors. They can 
so ver)' easily, and with so little risk in ordinary of 
detection, stretch their immunity beyond reasonable 
bounds, that even the most conscientious boys will occa- 
sionally be found transgressing. Dolph and James were 
honest and good fellows on the whole, but they were not 
prodigies of self-restraint; and it is to be feared that 
before the end of their year in the sixth, they had fallen 
into the traditional practices of the seniors in some par- 
ticulars which would hardly bear the light. 

Among these was a favourite habit of going over to 
the house of a man named Boothby, who generally was 
known among the boys as " Grinning Joe/' He kept a 
public-house, where matches at pigeon-shooting, and 
occasionally dog-fights, took place. Some of the senior 
boys kept guns there, and went over to shoot matches, 
either between themselves, or with any persons they 
might meet at Joe's house. The inn was a good four 
miles from Heatherston — beyond the furthest bounds 
allowed by the wildest traditions to the sixth. But it 
might be reached in dry weather, going across country, 
under the hour. On certain days there was a space of 
fourihours between dinner, which was over by two, and 
supper, which was at six, with only the chance of a roll- 
call at four. Dolph and James had taken up shooting 
that summer. They had had guns for a year or two, and 
had occasionally gone out rabbit shooting with Mr. Lyd- 
ford*s keeper. But that summer Mr. Woolward had 
invited some foreign noblemen, with whom he was 
acquainted, to shoot partridges and pheasants in the 
autumn at Crewhurst Park. He had made his prepara- 
tions with the profusion of a man to whom money is of 
absolutely no consequence- Two new keepers, one of 
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them at an enormous salary, together with a supply of 
the best guns that could be got for money, were sent down 
early in the summer to Crewhurst Park, and the strictest 
orders given for preserving the game. Tom "West, as his 
intimates called him, went to the Park along with them, 
a week or two before the boys went home from Heather- 
ston. They soon struck up a friendship with the new 
keeper; who — as they assured their schoolfellows at 
Heatherston — did know a thing or two, if any chap ever 
did. He took a great fancy to the boys, and passed a 
good deal of his time before the shooting season began 
in teaching them. They had had only a short time of 
partridge shooting before the day of their return to 
Heatherston. But they had won his approval so heartily 
then, and had bagged such a lot of birds, that they found 
the return to cricket and football intolerably dull. In 
the pride of their hearts they had brought the two new 
liondon-niade guns which Mr. Woolward had provided 
them with to Heatherston, to show to their schoolfellows ; 
and one day, when they heard that a pigeon-match, open 
to all comers, was to be shot at Grinning Joe's public, 
the " Horse and Hound," on Tuesday, the 29th of Sep- 
tember — which day was, of course, a holiday —they could 
not resist the temptation to try their guns at it. The 
latter were accordingly sent over by a man who was in 
the habit of doing odd jobs for the boys (being the son of 
one of the college servants), and themselves set off after 
dinner on the 29th, reaching the " Horse and Hound " a 
little before three o'clock. 

They had every reason to be satisfied with their dihut. 
There was a good list of shooters — mostly farmers' sons 
or keepers — and four or five renewals of the struggle 
took place before the issue coald be determined. Then it 
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resulted in a dead heat between Dolph and the son of a 
neighbouring squire named Ives. Lydford was only a 
fow points behind them. 

" By Jove ! " said Frank Ives, when this result had 
bjen announced. '' This has been something like fun ! 
I wish I could induce you to come over to Gilsborough 
and shoot this out.** 

*' You are very kind," said Woolward ; " we should 
like nothing better ; but we live too far off, I fear. 
This is the furthest point to which we can contrive 
to come. We belong to Heatherston College, you 
see '' 

"You don't mean it ! " exclaimed Ives. " Why, I was 
there ten years ago, but I left when I was quite a junior. 
Look here, PU get my father to invite ycni two over on 
the next Saint's day. He'll be delighted." 

** You are most kind. We should like it immensely ; 
but there is no Saint's day for three or four weeks, and 
the days will be getting so short that Tm afraid there 
wouldn't be light to see the birds." 

" Oh, but we must manage it. You can get away by 
two, can't you P " 

" We can't reckon on being out before twenty minutes 
past." 

** Well, that will do. I'll drive over in my dog-cart, 
and be ready at the school gate at a quarter past two. 
Gilsborough is only ten miles. I'll spin you over in the 
hour, and we'll go to work at once ; or, I'll tell you what — 
I'll drive you to the stile leading through Hendsleigh. 
That will save several miles. We can run across Hends- 
leigh Wood. It's not more than half a mile ; five or six 
minutes' run, and there we are. I'll have all the guus 
and everything ready to begin at once." 

1 
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" Will the owner of Hendsleigh allow us to go through 
his wood P " 

" Well, no, I daresay the old scamp wouldn't ; but 
that is of little consequence. No one has been residing 
at Hendsleigh for a long time past ; nor are there any 
keepers now on the property. Very well — we'll say 
good-bye now, but 1*11 be sure to be over on the day in 
good time. 

On the 18th and 28th of October Mr. Ives found him- 
self unable to make the desired arrangement. Sut on 
the 1st of November he wrote word that all had gone 
right. His father had written and obtained the neces- 
sary permission. Hurrying out after the conclusion of 
dinner, with their hats and overcoats, Dolph and James 
found their friend awaiting them in a smart dog-cart 
drawn by a capital horse, which spun them along the 
road at a rattling pace. In fifty minutes from the time 
at which they started the stile leading through the wood 
was reached. They sprang out, and leaving the dog- 
cart in the groom's charge, they crossed the stile and 
made their way through the wood. But there they en- 
countered an unforeseen difficulty. 

Ives, who had gone first, and was some distance ahead, 
had disappeared round a turn in the path, when two 
men, roughly dressed, suddenly rushed out of the shrub- 
bery and seized Woolward and his companion. Sur- 
prised as well as provoked at the assault, the two 
Heatherston boys threw their assailants off, and a sharp 
encounter ensued. 

" What business have you to attack us P " inquired 
Woolward, when both parties had desisted for a moment 
or two, being apparently exhausted and out of breath. 

<' I have a full right to seize poachers on my father's 
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property," said the one with whom Dolph had been en- 



" Poachers ! We are no poachers ! " exclaimed Lydford. 
" We have no guns ; you may see that for yourself." 

*' No," said the man to whom he spoke ; ** but I know 
where you have hidden your guns. We saw them, 
Stephen and I, under the hedge in Mr. Ives' land not a 
quarter of an hour ago." 

" I tell you we are not poachers,'' broke in Woolward, 
" and if we were, you don't look very like the owner 
of the property or his son either. More like his cow- 
boy I should say." 

" You are insolent ! " shouted the other angrily, again 
rushing on Woolward. Heavy blows were exchanged, 
with considerable damage to both sides, when the fight 
was again stopped by the intervention of Mr. Ives, who had 
gone a considerable distance ahead, but had at last heard 
something of what was passing, and had hurried back. 

'' Hold hard," he said. '' I am afraid a mistake has 
been made here, for which I am mainly answerable. 
Have I the pleasure," he pursued, addressing Wool- 
ward's antagonist with much courtesy, " of speaking to 
Mr. Wrottesley Deane P " 

•' That is my name," answered the other ; " and you, I 
believe, are Mr. Courtenay Ives." 

'* Just so, Mr. Deane. I am entirely to blame here. 
I had understood for a long time past that none of the 
family were residing at Hendsleigh, and I took the 
liberty of bringing these two gentlemen friends of mine 
through your grounds. I trust you will excuse the 
liberty which has been taken under a mistake." 

Mr. Deane drew himself up and answered coldly but 
civilly. 

I 2 
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" Some apologies are due on both sides. I did not, of 
course, know that these gentlemen were friends of yours. 
I mistook them for poachers in fact. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, that, too, was not unnatural. We had 
better set the one mistake against the other, and cry quits." 

" With all my heart," returned Ives. " We are just 
going to shoot a match, in which you may be interested. 
Will you accompany us and see it take place P " 

*' I thank you very much, but I am unable to spare 
the time. I wish you all good afternoon." 

He raised his hat, bowed courteously — ^to all, as 
Woolward fancied, except himself — and pursued his way. 

The others hurried on, sensible that they had lost so 
much time that it was doubtful whether there would be 
sufficient light to allow of the match taking place, which 
would have been a terrible disappointment to both 
parties. However, by good luck, the afternoon was for 
the time of year unusually bright, and a most interesting 
contest ensued, so close that it was only with great 
difficulty that it was determined by one only in favour 
of Mr. Ives. 

There was time for a slight refreshment at the park, 
and then the dog-cart was brought round with a fresh 
horse, and the party resumed their places, young Mr. Ives 
again accompanying them. They had a pleasant moon- 
light drive, arriving at the college gate just ten minutes 
before six. Civil speeches were exchanged and hopes 
expressed of another meeting early in the spring, when 
Woolward was to have his revenge, and then the new- 
made friends took leave of one another. 

On the way home, Dolph had questioned Mr. Ives as 
to the history of the man whom they had encountered 
while crossing Hendsleigh Park, and Mr. Ives had been 
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very communicatiye on the subject, it being one in which 
he was himself much interested. 

It was a very sad and remarkable story. The Deanes, 
or, as they anciently wrote their names, the Denes of 
Highdene, were one of the most ancient families in 
Marlshire, and had once been possessed of sixty thousand 
acres of com and pasture land, while their ancestral 
home, Highdene Abbey, was one of the most splendid 
houses in the county. But throughout the latter part of 
the 17th and the whole of the 18th century the fortunes 
of the family had been on the decline. Walter Dene 
had followed King Charles into the field and wai killed 
at Newbury. His son Hugh was taken prisoner at 
Naseby and banished from England, his estates beirrg 
given to one of CromweU's favourite officers. The lands 
were recovered at the Restoration, and Hugh's son 
Rupert put in possession of them, though in a very 
impoverished condition. The prestige of the family 
might have been restored if Rupert, and his son and 
grandson had been prudent and thrifty. But they were 
dissipated and extravagant — each more so than his pre- 
decessor. The fine old manor house fell into decay and 
became in time half ruinous. Acres after acres were 
mortgaged and sold, to pay the mortgagees. When 
Rupert's great-grandson, Bernard, succeeded to the estate 
in the time of George III., nothing remained but the 
two manors of Hendsleigh and Gilsborough, and the 
latter of these had to be sold to Mr. Ives to pay off 
creditors who would allow of no delay. Mr. Deane was 
obliged to make Hendsleigh, which had always been 
regarded as a mere dower house, his place of residence. 
But even then he might have done well enough, and 
kept his place in the county, but that his mode of 
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living was even more reckless than that of his fore- 
fathers had been. If he had not been killed before he 
was five-and-forty, his son Gilbert would have been 
a beggar. As it was, he was very nearly one, and did 
not make matters better by taking to horse-racing, 
gambling and fraudulent stock-jobbing. He married a 
lady with some money, which for a while staved off ruin, 
but she died, and he resumed his old pursuits and soon 
ran through her money. His only son, the same they 
had encountered that afternoon, had never lived with 
his father, until he unexpectedly arrived at Hendsleigh 
a month or two before. No one knew much about him, 
but a good deal of pity was felt for him. 
• Dolph and James were greatly interested in this 
history, and regretted that so long a time must elapse 
before they could see Mr. Ives again and learn more 
particulars. But when spring came the boys found 
that they had something else to engage their thoughts. 
The school was attacked by that deadly enemy of public 
schools in this century, scarlet fever. Sanitary pre- 
cautions were little thought of in those times, and 
sanatoriums had hardly chipped the shelL A great 
many boys were attacked almost simultaneously, and 
after a few days of anxious consideration, all the boys 
able to travel were sent home. Dolph and James were 
ordered to Crewhurst, it being feared that, if they 
returned to Dulborough, Bee might catch the complaint. 
The two boys arrived apparently quite well and hearty, 
and had a capital morning with Mr. Woolward's head 
keeper on the day after their arrival. But the same 
evening they were both taken with the shivers, and 
obliged to go to* bed. The next day Woolward was so 
seriously ill, that the housekeeper not only sent for the 
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nearest doctor, but despatched a special messenger to 
Paris, where Mr. Woolward was at that time engaged 
in some continental speculation. He straightway sent 
orders that a competent medical man should be engaged 
to reside in the house until the crisis of the illness was 
over. Mr. Lydford also was written to, and went 
immediately to Crewhurst. But it was too late to 
remove James, who, when he arrived, was almost as bad 
as Dolph. 

The medical man, attended by a sick nurse, arrived 
almost immediately — there are few things that money 
cannot effect. Skill and care soon produced their effects 
and the boys began to mend. When Mr. Woolward 
was able to leave Paris again a month aflberwards, he 
found them both almost convalescent. But the doctors 
prohibited any return to Heatherston for a month or two 
at least, and after a long consultation between the 
fathers, it was agreed that they should be withdrawn 
from the school and pass the twelvemonth that still 
remained before the date at which they were to proceed 
to Oxford, reading meanwhile with their old friend the 
Vicar of Crewhurst. This arrangement gave general 
satisfaction. Old Mr. Ashurst was a great favourite 
with both lads, though not so much so as his son James. 
They had a very pleasant year, and the last event of it 
— James obtaining a first-class in the Classical Schools 
at Oxford — seemed to make everything perfect. In the 
October of 1833 Woolward and Lydford, accompanied 
by Ashurst, journeyed up to Oxford, were carried 
before the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Rowley, professed their 
belief — it is to be feared not a very profound one — ^in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and were duly admitted members 
of St. Winifred's College. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ST. Winifred's. 

It was the 11th of June, 1834. Oxford was thronged 
with distinguished guests, with such an array of wealth, 
rank, and celebrity as had not been seen within her 
walls for twenty years past. Even those who could re- 
member the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814 — vivid 
as must have been these recollections of that splendid 
scene, were fain to declare that the interest and enthu- 
siasm that had now been called forth exceeded all that 
had been displayed on the former occasion. The great 
English warrior, whose genius had given peace at last to 
exhausted Europe, had indeed been present at the brilliant 
pageant of 1814, but he was then in a subordinate 
position only. Now, however, Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington, was the acknowledged hero of the hour, the 
centre of all honour and affection. The death of Lord 
Grenville having left the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity vacant, the Duke had been chosen by acclamation 
for the office, and the outburst of welcome with which he 
was greeted surprised his most devoted followers. Added 
to the reverence and affection with which all England 
regarded the Great Duke, the political feeling of the day 
found expression in his accession to the Chancellorship. 
The enthusiasm to which the nation had been stirred by 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was beginning to subside, and 
the Tories, rallying after the crushing defeat they had 
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sustained, were beginning to take heart again. The 
Duke, therefore, the acknowledged head of that ever- 
powerful party, was cheered to the echo, not only as the 
hero of the Peninsula and the conqueror of Waterloo, 
but as the chief who was once more to lead them to 
victory over their political foes. 

The Sheldonian Theatre, in which the Installation 
took place, belongs to a style of architecture which, in 
the present day, does not command much admiration. 
But it is a fine building of its kind and not unworthy of 
its great architect. It has of late years been greatly 
improved by the introduction of the richly carved organ 
frontage and the removal of the great central full-length 
portrait of the Prince Regent, which in former times was 
wont to be unpleasantly obtrusive. But on the present 
occasion the brilliant display of colour which the closely 
packed galleries presented, as well as the area crowded 
with military and naval uniforms, intermingling with 
the scarlet and black of the Doctors* gowns, threw every- 
thing else into the shade. The roar which rose from a 
thousand lips when the great doors were thrown open 
and the hero of Waterloo was seen advancing, wearing 
the robes of the Chancellor and the blue ribbon of the 
Garter, and followed by a long array of European 
celebrities, was a thing to be remembered for a lifetime ! 

When quiet had at length succeeded to the enthusiastic 
outburst, and the regular business of the day began, the 
conversation was resumed which had been passing 
between two men in the upper gallery, both of them old 
friends of ours, one being James Ashurst and the other 
Dolph Woolward. They were careful to talk in a low 
tone so as not to distract their neighbours' attention. 
Dolph was almost a freshman, having come into residence 
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five months before. James had come up to reside his 
bachelor term.' 

"Who can that beP" asked Wool ward, as a man, 
apparently not much older than himself, was presented 
to the Duke for an honorary degree amid enthusiastic 
cheering. "Who is that, and what has he done to 
obtain such an ovation P " 

" Oh ! don't you know P " answered James. '* That is 
Lord Encombe, the grandson of Lord Eldon, who is 
sitting just behind the Chancellor. A grand old 
fellow is Eldon, always true to his colours. That is 
what they are cheering his grandson for. How 
pleased the old man looks, and the Duke seems to like 
it too ! " 

Others succeeded who did not attract so much atten- 
tion. Ashurst's eyes wandered somewhat listlessly over 
the masses of faces, imtil they were suddenly arrested 
by the sight of one which seemed to awaken at once his 
surprise and his interest. *' Hullo ! " he muttered to 
himself, so low as not to be overheard by his companions. 
" Why, I declare there is — but no, it can't be. Dorville 
has been dead ever so long. And even if he isn't, he 
has left England so long, and under such circumstances, 
that it is most improbable he would ever return to it. 
Yet it is like him too. Woolward," he said, " do you 
see that fellow yonder in the lowest gallery, close to the 
rostrum P He isn't one of the prizemen I fancy, nor one 
of those who has an ode to recite." 

" I don't spot the man you mean," answered Wool- 
ward. "There are several Winifred's men standing 
about the rostrum — Archie Haldon among others. I 
suppose it is not he that you are speaking of P " 

" No," said James, " The man wears a blue frock- 
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coat, white waistcoat and trousers, and has a rose in his 
buttonhole." 

"I see the man now," returned Woolward. "I 
wonder you don't know him. He is a commoner of 
Winifred's, and has been up about two years — came up 
just as you went down." 

" St. Winifred's, hey P Our college I " rejoined 
Ashurst. ** What may he his name P " 

"Fen wick," said Woolward. "He comes from the 
North — from Northumberland, I fancy. His father, or 
his uncle, has a big property up there ; or may be he 
owns it himself." 

"Fen wick, Northumberland,'"' repeated Ashurst. 
" Then, of course ; it can't be. Yet there is a curious 
likeness," he resumed a minute or two afterwards. 

" To whom do you think he is like P " asked Wool- 
ward. 

"Oh, no one," said Ashurst, looking up. "It was 
only a passing fancy. Ah ! what is that P " he added, 
as another tremendous burst of applause was heard. 
" Who is it, Dolph P " 

"Lord Lyndhurst," replied Woolward. **I was 
pretty sure the men would cheer him. And so they will 
the soldiers, Stuart de Rothesay and Vivian, I expect. 
They won't care much for \\^^ others, though. Ah ! 
there, it's over," he added a few minutes afterwards. 
" They are going to begin the recitations." 

Ashurst roused himself and listened to the Installation 
Ode of the Professor of Poetry, set to Crotch's music ; 
and to the prizes and poetical addresses which were 
delivered afterwards. One of these — a Latin Alcaic 
ode — was in course of recitation, when Woolward nudged 
him and inquired whether he did not recognise the 
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author. Ashurst took a more careful view of the 
speaker than he had hitherto done, and then answered : 

'* It is your cousin Haldon, is it not P " 

" That is the man," answered Dolph ; " and he is a 
Winifred man too, so I am bound to be proud of him." 

" Oh, aye," rejoined Ashurst, " I heard of his getting 
the scholarship last November. Wasn't there some 
queer story about him ? " 

" There are no end of queer stories about Archie,** 
said Woolward, " and a particularly queer one about 
the scholarship. When we get back to your lodgings I 
will tell it to you." 

" Well, we may go now, I think,'' said Ashurst. 
" The recitations are finished, and the procession is about 
to move out again.** 

As he spoke, the Duke rose and resumed the trencher- 
cap, to which he appeared hardly yet to accustom him- 
self, and moved to the door. The theatre quickly 
emptied, the men in crowds following him to University 
College, where he was the guest of Dr. Rowley, the 
Vice- Chancellor. 

Ashurst and Dolph made their way through the 
crowd until they reached James's lodgings in Broad 
Street, where they found a sort of luncheon-dinner laid 
out for them, over which they had a long conversation 
about all that had passed during the last two years, 
James having been absent with a pupil on the Continent 
nearly all that time. 

" I suppose," asked Woolward, after several topics of 
interest had been handled, '* you have never heard any- 
thing more of that poor fellow, Guy Dorville, have 
you P " 

Ashurst started with surprise. *' The very man I w&s 
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thinking of," he said, *' He is generally helieved to be 
dead, is he not P " 

"Yes, to have been drowned soon after he left 
Heatherston. It was never certainly proved to have 
been so, as the body could not be found, but it was 
thought so." 

" I fancied I saw him to-day in the theatre," said 
Ashurst. 

" What, did you mistake Fen wick for him P '' asked 
Dolph in surprise. ** Why, the two are not even like 
one another. Fenwick is taller and better looking ; but 
for that curious mark on his cheek, he would be a very 
handsome fellow, and many think him handsome as it 
is ; and the manner in which he carries himself — cool, 
reserved, almost haughty — ^is as different from poor 
Dorville*s shy, nervous awkwardness as could well be 
imagined. Besides, as I told you, Fenwick is a North- 
umbrian, and the heir or owner of a fine property, 
whereas Dorville was a Creole, and hadn't a penny." 

" I suppose I must have been mistaken," said James ; 
*'but now tell me a\jout your cousin Ilaldon. I own I 
am curious to hear." 

" Well, he began by having a tremendous row with 
the master." 

**The master P What, with the little master of 
Winifred'H P I judge that was a bad beginning for 
him.'* 

" Not a bit ; it was for the master that the beginning 
was bad. Archie had given in his paper to the master — 
one of the last in the examination — and was about to 
return to his lodging, when he found that he had left his 
hat behind him in the hall, and returned to the common 
room to ask the master's leave to go in and fetch it. 
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The latter answered sharply that it was impossible any 
gentleman could go back into the hall until all the 
candidates had left it. Archie took himself off in great 
dudgeon, and asked the butler, whom he found outside, 
to go in and fetch it, adding, as an explanation, ' The 
ugly little devil says I mustn't go in for it myself.' The 
butler turned white with horror as he heard, and Archie, 
looking round, saw that the master had followed him 
out of the room, and had overheard the very flattering 
description which had been given of himself; but he 
was equal to the occasion, difficult as it was to carry it 
off. * Mr. Haldon,' he said severely, ' I am little, and I 
may be ugly, but I am not a devil.' " 

** And was that all that came of it P " 

*'A11 that I ever heard. Archie was duly elected, 
and is a very conspicuous member of the college, doing 
pretty much as he pleases. You see, Blewitt had read 
his papers, and had heard the comments of the other 
examiners, and knew Haldon was out and out the best 
man in. He was not going to throw away all the credit 
the college would gain by his election because he had 
been called, behind his back, by a saucy name." 

" Not unlikely,'* said Ashurst, "and, besides, I daresay 
he didn't want to spread the story more widely, by 
making it the ground of a refusal to elect Haldon. How 
do they get on now P " 

" Oh, well enough. It is hard to say whether the 
master likes him or dislikes him most. Archie is an 
inveterate smoker, and if there is one thing the master 
hates more than another, it is tobacco, which he con- 
siders a kind of profanation of St. Winifred's College. 
Archie always makes a point of going to him after a 
pipe of strong cavendish, a circumstance of which the 
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master is well aware. ' Mr. Haldon/ he is reported to 
have said, ' I can smell you outside in the street, before 
you knock at my door, and I can smell you for a quarter 
of an hour after you have gone away.' ** 

But during this time Haldon was doing the college 
credit in the way the master most desired. He was 
winning university prizes and honours, and magnifying 
the name of St. Winifred's, becoming at the same time 
its unquestioned leader, and saying and doing pretty well 
everything he pleased. 

As we have mentioned the master's name, we may 
as well give some further particulars respecting him, as 
he was certainly one of the most remarkable characters 
of his day. He was a worthy man, but possessing 
neither ability nor learning, nor yet any advantages of 
person or deportment. How he came to be made master 
of his college is not easy to understand, but he was cer- 
tainly a most zealous and successful one. St. Winifred's, 
which in former generations had been in no way distin- 
guished for literary or scholastic success, began from the 
date of his election to take a lead in the university, 
which became every year more marked. He had himself 
unbounded faith in its superiority to every other college, 
and it really seemed as though his faith was sufficient to 

work the desired result. *' Lord /' he replied to a 

marquis, who wanted to have his son entered as a 
gentleman commoner at St. Winifred's, " all my com- 
moners are gentlemen commoners.'^ It was delightful 
to hear him read aloud the statutes in St. Winifred's 
Chapel, as he did once every term. The air with which 
he looked round him, when he came to the words '* Caput 
esto magister," might have been a lesson to the Pope 
himself how to comport himself with dignity. 
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But whatever his merits or demerits, St. Winifred's 
became under his auspices a very desirable college to live 
in. Dolph and James soon settled down to the life of an 
Oxford undergraduate, than which there is nothing more 
enjoyable. Though Mr. Woolward had been too wise to 
enter his son as a gentleman commoner of any college, 
he yet made Dolph a most liberal allowance, which 
enabled him to keep two good horses, and one of the 
head grooms was sent from Crewhurst to have the care 
of them. He had also his private billiard-room and 
sailing-boat, with a man to look after that also ; and he 
and his friends made continual excursions both by land 
and water to one place of interest or another, the cost of 
all being defrayed out of Mr. Woolward's apparently 
inexhaustible pocket. In the summer of 18-35 Crewhurst 
seemed too narrow a sphere of enjoyment, and Woolward 
purchased a handsome steam-launch, in which it was 
arranged that he and James, together with Ormsby and 
Hammond, undergraduates of St. Winifred's and fresh- 
men in the same term as Woolward, should make the 
tour of all the great English rivers. The launch started 
first from Oxford, and followed the windings of the 
Thames until the Nore was reached. Then the boat was 
shipped on board a Yorkshire steamer, and the Humber 
and other northern rivers were explored. Then once 
more the boat was conveyed to the Mersey, the Dee and 
the Severn, and finally the tour of the Wye was made. 
A delicious summer holiday was thus passed, and the 
tourists returned in time for the reassembling of the 
college in October, in a state of the highest satisfaction. 

But the news which met Dolph on his arrival soon 
brought about a woeful change of feeling. Lydford 
found a packet in his father's handwriting awaiting him, 
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which informed him of the failure of a great American 
house, which, it was feared, involved the total ruin of 
Mr. Woolward. For a long time past the current of 
events had been most unfavourable to him. One heavy 
loss after another had seriously crippled him, until at 
last the complete and, it was thought, hopeless bank- 
ruptcy of Messrs. Ferdinand Hicks, of New York, had 
given the final coup to his fortunes. Worse still — the 
information as to the crisis of Messrs. Hicks' fortunes 
had reached him at Havannah, where yellow fever was 
said to be prevalent. Contrary to his physician's advice, 
he hurried on board a vessel sailing for New York, was 
taken ill a few hours after the ship was out of sight of 
land, and had to be buried at sea two days afterwards. 

" I believe I know as much of his aflfairs," wrote 
Mr. Lydford, " as any man in England does, and I fear 
that bankruptcy complete and hopeless will ensue. You 
will be even more sorry for your friend than I am. But 
I will make every effort in his behalf that I find possible. 
Meanwhile, I know it was his father's wish that Adolphus 
should remain at Oxford until he takes his degree, and 
I have sufficient funds of his in .my hands to pay for this. 
Therefore I think he had better stay at St. Winifred's : 
though, if he wishes to come to Dulborough to consult 
me about his father's affairs, I shall be happy to see 
him." 

Woolward accepted this offer, and went for a week to 
Dulborough, which was protracted to nearly three, before 
he returned to Oxford. He was greatly startled as well 
as distressed at the sudden death of the father to whom 
he was much attached, though he had seen so little of 
him. Independently of this, a total change had taken 
place in his own position. His future, instead of being 
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amply provided for, required that he should work hard 
for his living, or he might come to actual want. He 
could see that, whatever line in life he might take up, it 
would be wise for him to take his degree at Oxford, and 
as good a degree as he could secure. Had he known of 
this impending change in his fortunes a year or two 
before he might have secured a first-class and a fellow- 
ship, which would have been something of a provision. 
But it was vain to hope for that now. He must exert 
himself to the utmost, and then it might be possible for 
him to attain a second. He resolved to lose no time in 
making the attempt. A second-class and one of the 
university prizes (if he was fortunate enough to gain one) 
might get him a fellowship at one of the smaller colleges, 
and support him until he was able to make his way at 
the bar. He applied immediately to Mr. Haffenden, the 
science tutor, asking his leave to join the Aristotle lecture, 
in which he had not hitherto been included, as he had 
had no thought of entering the Honour Schools, and 
received a most gracious acquiescence. James Ashurst 
also offered his services during the remainder of his stay 
in Oxford and during the vacation. Thus encouraged, 
Dolph went vigorously to work, and before the end of the 
term had made very considerable progress. 

The consequence of this change in his habits and his 
father's recent deatl , was that Woolward now seldom 
attended the conmion room, at which he had been at 
first a constant visitant. It was with difficulty, indeed, 
that Lydford persuaded him one day, late in November, 
to join a large party which had met there, in expectation 
that the announcement as to the scholars who had been 
elected at the examination now just concluded, would be 
made at it. 
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There was in most years a very keen interest felt in 
this subject. The St. Winifred's scholarship had come 
to be accounted the freshman's blue ribbon, and the 
leading public schools sent up each its champion in the 
hope of winning it. St. Winifred's was filled with public 
school men. There were Winboroughs, and Halminsters, 
and Ruggenhams, and Westonburies, and Welchesters, 
and Maltonians, and I know not how many more — all 
more zealous than the others for the honour of their 
favourite school. There were no less than six prominent 
champions, every one of whom, it was confidently pre- 
dicted, would stand first on the list. 

" Give you four to three on Lambert," cried Bruce, 
a very pronounced old Ruggenham. "Four to three 
that his name stands first, or two to one that he is 
elected." 

" Done with you," said Garford, a zealous Winborough. 
" I'll wager three to four that Lambert is not first, and 
I'll back Bowles for an even fiver against any other 
candidate." 

" I take you, I take you," was shouted in half-a-dozen 
different directions. " I back Greatorex against him at 
those odds," said Hampden. "And I back Chowne," 
cried another. " Halminster is not going to be beaten ! " 

"Bowles is my man,*' said Adair. "Those Latin 
hexameters were the very thing for him. The subject 
exactly suited him, and he knocked off such a copy of 
them as will settle the matter, I expect." 

" They won't match Greatorex's Greek iambics," 
rejoined Hampden. " I know Robinson, who got the 
Ireland, saw the iambics and declared them to be 
regular stunners." 

" JN'either iambics nor hexameters count for nearly as 

K 2 
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much as the historical essay/' exclaimed Bruce ; '* and 
in that Lamhert is safe to he a long way ahead of all 
the others. Why, there was no one who wrote anything 
of an essay, they say, except he.'* 

" Well, there was a man who sent in one quite as 
long, at all events," observed Buckle. **A fellow 
who knocks off the papers in great style, and spins oat 
Greek verse &s though he were writing the alphabet. 
Chowne, who sits next to him, told me so. He has 
black hair and a dark complexion, and wears a suit of 
dark grey." 

" And a precious rusty suit it is,*' remarked De Clit 
ford, one of the leaders of the fast set in the college. 
"Colquhoun and I took stock of him yesterday. He 
was wearing his elder brother's Sunday suit, I should 
say, to which he succeeded five years ago. I call him 
• the dark horse,' and I devoutly trust he won't be 
among those placed. Does any one know anything 
about him P" 

There was no reply. "I know no more," observed 
Buckle after a silence, " than that he runs off the papers 
as though he had been a second Archie Haldon. But he 
isn't from Shrewsbury, one of Butler's pupils. I did 
learn that." 

The door at this moment opened, and Anson, one of 
the scholars, came in. 

"Yes," he answered to the general inquiry with 
which he was received, " the list is out. I have just 
seen it, and made a copy of it. You will be disappointed, 
Bruce. Lambert is not one of those elected." 

" Where's Bowles P " cried Garford. 

" No. 3," was the answer. " He is not one of the two 
scholars. He is the Exhibitioner." 
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'* Hurrah ! " shouted Hampden. " Greatorex has it 
then P Westonbury for ever ! " 

" Greatorex ha% it," said Anson. " That is, he has 
the second scholarship, not the first.*' 

" Darwin is first after all, I declare ! " cried a 
Maltonian. 

"No, Darwin is fourth on the list, Lambert and 
Chowne fifth and sixth. They have put seven or eight 
names down, because there are that number of rooms 
to be given away, and the men are to choose in the 
order in which they are placed on the list." 

" Well then, who on earth can be first ? " cried Adair 
impatiently. " Out with it, and don't keep us waiting." 

'* Well, I have got the name down here," said Anson, 
" but that is all I know about it. It is ' W. Deane,' I 
am sure of that. But as to who he may be, or where he 
may come from, I know nothing." 

"The dark horse, by Jove!" cried De Clifford. 
" Well, I declare I'd have given a tenner rather than 
this had happened." 

" Why, what do you know about him ? " asked 
Garford. 

" Only what I have seen," answered De Clifford ; " as 
I told you, his clothes appear to date from the birth of 
his grandfather, and his linen to have been borrowed 
iVom one of the college scouts, and his manners are to 
match." 

" Who knows anything about his manners P " inquired 
Woolward. 

" Well, no one, and for a very good reason," returned 
Df Clifford. " He hasn't any manners to know any- 
thing about. But I noticed, and so did Croly, that he 
never spoke to any one." 
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"Did any one speak to him?" again asked Wool ward. 

" I don't, know that any one did, for the matter of 
that," returned De Clifford. 

"Then, perhaps, he may not have been so much to 
blame after all," remarked Garford. "By-the-bye, I 
see that the initial of his Christian name is W. Does 
any one know what the full name is P " 

" I do," answered Anson. " I heard it from the butler 
who showed me the list. It is rather an odd name — 
' Wrottesley.' But I can't stop any longer. It doesn't 
want two minutes to dinner." 

He hurried out, leaving Woolward and Lydford in 
possession of the common room. 

" Wrottesley Deane ! " repeated James. " I seem to 
know that name. Isn't that the fellow we met a year 
or two ago, when we went to Ives' house to shoot?" ■ 

" No doubt it is the same fellow," rejoined Woolward. 
"I felt pretty sure it was, before I heard the name 
' Wrottesley.* But that is decisive." 

" And what ought we to do ? " asked James. 

"That is a question easier asked than answered,'* 
replied Woolward. ** What I last heard of him was 
not very good. I don't know that I should desire his 
acquaintance overmuch." 

** Or he ours, perhaps," added Lydford. 

"Or he ours," assented Dolph. "I think we had 
better ask him * whether he remembers meeting us,' and 
be guided by his answer as to whether we shall make 
further inquiries." 

" Couldn't do better, I think, Dolph. We'll speak to 
him to-morrow, when we find him alone. We shall be 
sure to find an opportunity.** 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEXPECTED CHALLENGE. 

On the following morning the newly elected scholars 
and the other candidates for matriculation met Mr. 
Grenside, the Bursar, by appointment in the common 
room, in order that the latter might allot the vacant 
rooms to the various applicants for them. There were 
as many as eight or nine sets vacant, and that number 
of freshmen accordingly had been summoned to be 
present. 

The Reverend Elias Grenside was rather a favourite 
in the college. He was senior tutor, as well as Bursar, 
and had been a long time in college, which he re- 
membered before the accession of the little master to 
office. He was a sound, rather than a brilliant scholar, 
and the best men preferred attending Mr. Estcourt's or 
Mr. Haflfenden's lectures to his. But he often took 
great pains with men who required helping, and had 
been the means of securing success in many instances 
which would otherwise have resulted in failure. He 
was more of a man of the world than most Fellows of 
Colleges were in his day, and was, in consequence, more 
successful in dealing with young men. He shook hands 
and spoke civilly to all the new comers, though it must 
be allowed that he looked somewhat dubiously at Deane's 
ragged cuffs and the collar of his coat, which was a 
remarkable specimen of what boys are wont to call " a 
razor strop." 
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The first rooms visited were better than ordinarily 

fall to the lot of freshmen — three snug and cheerful 

chambers, comfortably but not expensively furnished, 

and looking out on the college gardens. The valuation 

was something under five-and-thirty pounds. To the 

surprise of all present they were declined by Deane, and 

instantly secured by the junior scholar, Greatorex. Then 

they went on to the second set, which were a little 

smaller, and a little less costly, and had a very inferior 

look out. Deane rejecting these also, they fell to 

Bowles. Thus the party went on, diminishing like 

jEsop's bread-basket, until all the freshmen, with the 

exception of the senior scholar, had been suited. Then 

the Bursar and Deane were left to ascend what was called 

the kitchen-staircase and examine the eighth set of 

rooms, which, it appeared, had not been occupied for 

one or two terms. There were only two rooms, both 

very small and low, and having no view from the 

windows but the roofs of the adjoining buildings. The 

furniture was old and very shabby. There was a table 

with a broken leg, and half-a-dozen rickety chairs, a 

torn carpet, a sofa and some ragged curtains. The 

garniture of the bedroom was, if possible, rather worse. 

'The Bursar, who had been somewhat blown by his 

exertions in ascending the steep flight of stairs, looked 

round for a place in which to sit down ; but evidently 

distrusting sofa and chair alike, as a sufficient support 

for his substantial person, sat down on the narrow ledge 

of the window seat. The valuation, it appeared, 

amounted to six pounds and a few shillings, and the 

bargain was a bad one for the purchaser. Deane however 

at once intimated to Mr. Grenside that this was the set 

of rooms which he preferred. 
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The Bursar was not much given to interfering in the 
affairs of the young men of his college. But he was, for 
once, moved to remonstrate against what he thought 
inconsiderate folly. 

" You had hetter think this over, Mr. Deane, before 
you decide/' he said. " These rooms will be very hot 
and stuffy during the warmer months, and bitterly chilly 
and dark in the cold ones. Perhaps, too, you are not 
aware that you will have no neighbours. These are the 
only undergraduate's rooms on the staircase. You will 
also have, I presume, to refurnish — to some extent at all 
evenbi. That will probably cost you as much as some 
of the much better furnished rooms which you have 
rejected would have done." 

" You are very kind, sir," replied Deane, " but the 
furniture, such as it is, will do very well for me." 

The Bursar again glanced at the frayed wristbands 
and dingy coat-cuffs, and when he spoke again, it was 
very kindly. 

**You are anxious to avoid expense perhaps, Mr. 
Deane?" 

Deane's lip quivered. "Yes, sir," he said after a 
minute's silence. " If I can contrive to meet the 
expense of residence at St. Winifred's, I shall at all 
events only be/w«^ able to do it." 

" Then of course you are right to be as saving as you 
can in the matter of your rooms. But as regards this 
set, if they are to be occupied again, the college must do 
something for them. The floors and woodwork must be 
repaired, the ceilings whitewashed, and the locks and 
the bars of the fireplace renewed. But all that I will 
order to be done." 

He shook hands with Deane, and they parted. The 
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Bursar returned to his rooms to solace himself with a 
basin of mock turtle soup and a pint of sherry^ and 
Deane, leaving the college without a moment's delay, 
returned to a small shop in the Gommarket, where he 
had engaged his bed at one shilling a night. He intended 
returning homewards by a two-horsed coach as far as 
Derby, and thence hoped to complete the rest of his 
journey in a carrier's cart. 

Woolward and Lydford, who were setting out for a 
constitutional up Hincksey Hill, caught sight of him 
as he passed rapidly up the High Street and guessing 
that he was returning to his lodgings, thought this would 
be a good opportunity for accosting him. They followed 
him accordingly until they saw him enter a small book- 
seller's shop, with the purpose, as they supposed, of 
buying something. They entered a minute or two after 
him, and fijiding he was not in the shop, inquired of the 
bookseller where he was. The man opened the door of 
a small back room, which appeared to be used as a bed- 
room, saying at the same time, " Mr. Deane, here are two 
gentlemen who wish to see you.'* 

Deane was on his hands and knees before a battered 
portmanteau, into which he was endeavouring to thrust 
some dirty linen. He looked up in surprise and annoy- 
ance as the two young men entered. 

" What do you want P '* he asked shortly. 

" We have no wish to intrude,'* returned Woolward, 
a good deal taken aback. '* We are undergraduates of 
St. Winifred's " • 

He paused, but Deane made no remark. 

** And we had the pleasure, I believe, of meeting you 
a year or two ago, at Hendsleigh, in Marlshire." 

"Indeed!*' 
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" You will remember Mr. Ives, of Gilsborough, per- 
haps, who was our host," suggested Lydford. 

'^ Mr. Ives is no friend of mine, and I do not desire 
his acquaintance." 

"Really," said Woolward. "Perhaps then you d<r 
not desire our acquaintance P " 

"I do not know anything about you, and cannot 
therefore answer that question," returned Deane, as 
gruffly as before. 

" Then we will answer it for ourselves, and wish you 
good-daj." 

" De Clififord was in the right about him, I think," 
said Lydford, when they had regained the street. " ' No 
one can know anything about his manners, because he 
has no manners to know anything about' Well, I 
suppose you've done with him, Dolph P " 

"Quite," assented Woolward- "We had better 
simply keep clear of him, and not say we ever knew 
anything about him." 

"We didn't know much," said Lydford; "and I 
agree there is no good in saying we knew anything. Well, 
we are pretty well at the end of this term, and there 
won't be much more to think of." 

But this prediction proved as false as predictions 
generally do. Before the end of the term there was 
such a disturbance in the college as hadn't been known 
for years past. This was caused by a man of whom 
something has already been said ; or rather, he did not 
cause it so much, as was the subject of it. The reader 
will remember a certain Fenwick, of whom Ashurst 
caught sight in the theatre, and whom he had fancied 
to be an old Heatherston schoolfellow. This man had 
been more than two years resident, and no one could 
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make out the truth about him. He was undeniably 
courteous and gentlemanly in his manners, always well, 
though never over-dressed, quiet in his habits, and 
simple in his tastes. But there was an air of superior 
knowledge about him, a mode of speaking on almost all 
subjects — but especially those belonging to sporting and 
London life — with a decision and intelligence which was 
extremely provoking to the leaders of the fast set in the 
college. He frequently corrected — always in a courteous 
manner — misstatements made by De Clifford, or Croly, or 
Colquhoun, and it was always found, when inquiry came to 
be made, that he had been right in his corrections. At 
one time he would supply the name of some famous card- 
player or billiard champion, or perhaps of some West- 
end club, or the particulars of a remarkable steeplechase 
or shooting-match. The sporting men in the college, 
who were inclined to ticket him as "slow," if not as a 
regular muff, waxed furious at being set right by him, as 
the leader of an orchestra would be at being warned by 
a drummer boy that he was playing wrong notes. 

" What on earth can the muff know about billiards ? " 
exclaimed Croly, who was the champion billiard-player 
in Oxford. " I judge he doesn't know one end of a 
billiard-cue from the other ; and he pretends to set me ' 
right about how to make a particular stroke off the spot 
that I've practised this six years.*' 

" And he stood to it with Colquhoun, who is one of 
Ihe best shots going with a pistol, that hitting a card five 
times out of six wasn't good shooting," said Adair. ** I 
asked his scout whether he had any pistols, and his scout 
said he had never had such a thing in his hands all the 
time he has been in Oxford." 

"You should make him back his opinions," said 
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Hassall, a senior man, "and then you would have 
him." 

"He will never bet/' said Colquhoun. "I've tried 
him over and over again; but however positive his 
opinion may be, he won't wager anything in support of 
it." 

Colquhoun might have added that it was particularly 
lucky for him, on several occasions, that Fenwick toan 
unwilling to bet, for if he had done so, Colquhoun 's pocket 
would have suffered considerably. 

It was not only the impenetrable calm of Fenwick's 
demeanour that gave umbrage. There were more 
tangible offences. Gladwin, the stroke of the college 
boat, had been trying hard for two years to induce 
Fenwick to take an oar in it. He had taken stock of 
Fenwick's build, of the breadth of his shoulders and 
chest, the strength of his legs, &c., and had given his 
opinion that he was the very man to row number four in 
the Winifred boat, for which post of honour no competent 
champion could be found. He had tried argument, 
entreaty, and oven obscure threats of the consequences 
of refusing, but all without the smallest effect. Fenwick 
had answered that he appreciated the compliment, but 
" he didn't row ; '* leaving it doubtful whether he meant 
that he could not handle an oar, or that he didnH choose 
to do so. 

" You don't row, hey ? " said Croly, who was a fast 
friend of Gladwin's. " "Well, we see that for ourselves. 
I suppose you mean that you won't row." 

" I mean what I said," rejoined Fenwick, quietly. 

" And I mean what I said, when we spoke of this 
before," exclaimed Colquhoun, who had betted largely 
on the success of the Winifred boat in the ensuing spring, 
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and was a good deal put out at finding that he was in 
considerable danger of losing his money. " I mean what 
/ said, that a man who could row, and save his College- 
boat from defeat, and yet wouldn't row, deserves to be 
kicked." 

Fenwick made no reply, unless a strange smile, which 
was visible for a moment and then passed away, might 
be regarded as one. He continued to converse quietly 
with the men on either side of him for a few minutes. 
Then he rose and left the room. 

" Colquhoun," said Garford, who was President of the 
junior common room, " I donH think you had any right 
to tell Fenwick that he deserved to be kicked. As Pre- 
sident of the common room, I call on you to apologise." 

Colquhoun looked angrily round, but he saw at a 
glance that the feeling of the room was against him. 
Even his special friends, Croly and Adair, would not 
back him. 

" Well, I suppose I oughtn't to have said it,*' he said 
sulkily. " But Fenwick is an awfully aggravating fellow 
to have anything to do with. I ask this room's pardon, 
but I should like to kick him, nevertheless ; and I sup- 
pose that's no harm.** 

** Where would be the good of kicking him P ** asked 
Hassall. " You might kick him round Christ Church 
Walks, and he'd tramp back to Winifred's as composed 
as a paving stone.*' 

" You think so, do you ? ** remarked Anson. " Well, 
I don*t agree with you. Cool and quiet as Fenwick is, 
I shouldn't like to provoke him. And I don't see how 
you can know anything about his being able, or unable, 
to play billiards ; or to shoot, or not to shoot, with a 
piBtol." 
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" Oh, gammon," exclaimed Colq'ihoun. " I am sure 
he can't do either." 

" I bet fifty to one he can't," said Croly, 

" Very well, then," said Buckle ; ** you had better 
challenge him to play you at billiards, Croly, or, you, 
Colquhoun, to have a pistol shooting match, and see what 
he will say. If he refuses, then you have him one way. 
If he accepts, you have him the other. Anything 
would be better than nagging at him as you two have 
been doing for ever so long." 

" Hear, hear," said two or three men. " It ought to 
be tried at all events," added several more, " before we 
decide against him." 

" Very well," said Colquhoun ; " I'll put him to the 
proof, then. But I know quite well beforehand that he 
won't be drawn." 

A day or two afterwards, accordingly, when there was 
a large attendance in the common room, even Woolward 
and Lydford having been persuaded to be present, Colqu- 
houn fulfilled his promise. Waiting tiU there was a 
sudden lull in the conversation, he rose, and leaning for- 
ward with his hands on the table, he addressed Fenwick. 

** You said, or at all events you implied, the other day, 
Fenwick," he said, " that you knew a way of making a 
particular stroke at billiards, which Croly, who is thought 
to be a good billiard player, doesn't know. You also told 
nie that you considered that hitting a half-crown with a 
pistol-bullet at twelve yards, five times out of six, was no 
very difficult feat. I am considered to be a pretty good shot 
with a pistol, and think it would be a wry difficult feat. 
Now, many of us here, if not all of us, would like to know 
whether you speakfrom possessingsome knowledge on these 
subjects, or whether it is mere idle talk on your part P " 
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He resumed his seat amid a dead silence, and pre- 
sently Fen wick answered with the most perfect calmness, 

'' I do not usually speak of things of which I know 
nothing/' 

•' Very good," rejoined Colquhoun. •* Then will you 
undertake to do either of these things — will you show Croly 
how the stroke is to he made, by making it yourself ; 
and will you hit a half crown with a pistol bullet six 
times in succession ? " 

" I said nothing about doing either of these things my- 
self," returned Fen wick, in the same tone as before. 

" Oh, oh ! *' cried half a dozen voices. 

" I told you so," exclaimed Croly ; " I knew he 
would sneak out of it." 

" So did I/' added Colquhoun. *' I knew he was a 
humbug, and was resolved to prove him one. I hope 
you are all satisfied now at all events." 

" Croly, Colquhoun," said the President, rising, " this 
kind of language is never allowed in the common room, 
and if I am to continue President, it shall not be. I fine 
you each one guinea, unless you ask Fenwick's pardon." 

What reply they might have made must be left to con- 
jecture. Before either could speak. Fen wick stood up, and 
every voice was instantly hushed. His demeanour, when he 
spoke, was as calm as ever, but it was very cold and stem. 

" I thank you, Garford," he said. " But I propose to 
take the punishment of these two gentlemen into my own 
hands. I am well aware of what has been going on for 
the greater part of this term, and think it ought now to 
be put a stop to. I am not a betting man, and have no 
wish to meddle with billiard cues or pistols, while I 
remain in Oxford. But there is no rule without an ex- 
ception. You consider yourself a good billiard player, I 
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believe, Mr. Croly ; and you claim to be a crack pistol 
shot, I am told, Mr. Colquhoun ; and you think yourselves 
entitled to silence me on these subjects for that reason. 
Very well, I do not admit your superiority to me, on 
those grounds, and I challenge you both to the trial. I 
am ready to play a game of billiards of five hundred or 
a thousand with you, Mr. Croly; and I will shoot a 
pistol match of twenty shots at twelve yards with you, 
Mr. Colquhoun. Do you accept my challenge ? '* 

There was a pause of astonishment. Then Hassall 
said : ** For stakes, I presume, and without odds on 
either side \ " 

•* Certainly, sir, for stakes, and without odds." 
" I accept, of course,** said Croly. 
'' And so do I,*' added Colquhoun. " Please to name 
the stakes." 

" One hundred pounds, or more if you like, in each 
instance," said Fenwick. "I will not consent to the 
wagers for less." 

•* No, no," interposed several men. ''This must not 
be allowed. You do not know what you are proposing, 
Fenwick. Croly is the best billiard player in Oxford. 
No one has ever beaten him, and Colquhoun is a dead 
shot with a pistol." 

" I don't wonder at your having been provoked, Fen- 
wick," added Garford. "But pray think twice before 
you risk such a sum as that." 

"I am obliged to you," said Fenwick, glancing round 
him. ** And especially obliged to you, Garford. But 
my mind is made up, and I do not mean to change it. 
I will undertake these two matches for £100 a side, each 
of them, and for no less." 

Meanwhile the four allies — Gladwin, Hassall, and the 
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two challenged men, had got together in one comer of 
the room, and spoke to one another in low tones, inaud- 
ible to others. 

"Is he mad, do you think?" said Colquhoun. 
" From all I have been able to learn about him, he has 
never had a pistol or a billiard cue in his hand all his 
life. And so far from having hundreds to toss about, he 
lives very close, never spending a shilling on anything. 
His scout says he never has any money to spare, not 
even a sovereign ! What can he be up to ? " 

''Y\\ tell you what I think," said Hassall. "He 
reckons that you two won't be able to raise JJIOO apiece, 
and that is why he said he wouldn't play for less. He 
doesn't know that you have a lot of tin, you see. I sup- 
pose you could pull out dGlOO each, you two P " 

'* I haven't got £100 in my purse," said Croly, 
" but I could draw it out of the bank." 

*'IVe only £30 or so in hand," added Colquhoun; 
"but my quarter's allowance will be due in a week or 
two, and I daresay my bankers would advance it if I 
asked them." 

" Very good," said Hassall ; " then he'll be properly 
sold, and serve him right too. Accept his wager, but 
require that the money shaU be deposited before the 
matches come off, in the hands of a stakeholder. That 
will shut him up very small, I expect." 

" Good," said Croly. ** Do you agree, Colquhoun ? " 

"All right," answered Colquhoun. "Give me two 
days, and I will produce the money." 

"Well, gentlemen," said Fenwick, who had been 
standing up in his place while this consultation was 
going on. "Will you favour me with an answer? I 
have an engagement elsewhere." 
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" Colquhoun and I accept your challenge," said Croly, 
'' but we stipulate that the stakes on both sides shall be 
paid to a stakeholder, one day before the matches come 
off." 

" I make no objection," said Fenwick. " What day 
do you propose for them P " 

" Colquhoun and I require two days in which to pro- 
vide the money. After that we are at your service." 

**Two days," repeated Fenwick. "Very good. This 
is Monday ; suppose we name Thursday for depositing 
the stakes. Then the pistol match may come off at the 
Weirs on Friday at midday, and the billiard match in the 
evening. Or if you like it better, on Saturday morning. 
Do you see any objection to that P " 

"No, I don't see any," replied Croly, who was com- 
pletely staggered at Fenwick's %ang froid. " I doa't 
suppose Colquhoun does either." 

" Whom do you propose to appoint as stakeholder P " 
continued Fenwick. "I should myself suggest Mr. 
Hassall. He appears to take an interest in the matter, 
and we can meet here." 

" Of course we can't object to that," said Colquhoun. 

" Very well. Then I beg to wish you good evening." 
He put on his cap and left the room. 

** This is a rum start," remarked Gladwin, when he 
and his three friends were seated over their whist table 
that evening in Croly*s rooms. " I have been making 
more inquiries, and can't learn that anybody ever heard 
of his playing billiards or shooting with a pistol in his 
life. Everybody is agreed, too, that he seems to be 
rather hard up for money. His rooms are furnished as 
plainly as any Bible clerk's. He never apparently has 
clothes from an Oxford tailor. He never rides, if he can 

L 2 
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ride. He never gives parties. A likely sort of fellow 
that, to throw away je200 at a go, in a mad fit of vexa- 
tion, as I suppose must be the case ! " 

" I don't think that's it," said Hassall. " I am still 
of opinion that he thought to floor Croly and Colquhoun 
by insisting on their stumping up £100 apiece, as a 
condition for having the matches. He felt sure they 
wouldn't, or couldn't, do it. Very few undergraduates 
could." 

" But he knew how preciously sold he would be if 
they did," suggested Gladwin. 

'*No doubt. But don't you see he may get out of 
that yet. When Thursday comes, suppose he doesn't 
turn up P " 

" That would be as bad for him almost as losing the 
matches," observed Colquhoun. 

" It would to a gentleman," said Hassall ; '^ but what 
if this fellow isn't a gentleman ! After all no one in 
college knows really anything about him. I should not 
be in the slightest degree surprised if it should be found on 
Thursday that he had left Oxford, and no one knew 
where he had gone." 

" Well, you may be right, Hassall," said Croly, " and I 
declare I hope you may be, for I don't want to win this 
fellow's money, and I do want to be rid of him for good 
and all. But any way it is no good discussing the matter 
any more, and I am pretty well sick of it. Let us talk 
of something else." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TWO MATCHES. 

There was great difference of opinion in St. Wini- 
fred's as to what was likely to be the upshot of the wagers 
made between Fenwick and the two gentlemen com- 
moners. On the one hand, it seemed extremely improb- 
able that Fenwick could be the kind of Admirable Crich- 
ton which he must be, if he could really, at a moment's 
notice as it were, defeat the crack billiard player and the 
crack pistol shot of Oxford, and pay down large sums of 
money, to which indeed there appeared to be no limit. 
He had named two hundred pounds, it was remembered, 
as the mirnmiim amount he would consent to wager; and 
if Croly — the only son of an army contractor, who had 
made a great fortune in the Peninsular War, and had 
died just after his son came of age — ^if Croly had named 
five hundred as the stake he proposed — it was generally 
believed that Fenwick would have made no objection. 
But if he was possessed of such means as that amounted 
to, it was hardly credible that he would be living in the 
extremely quiet, almost penurious manner, which he had 
adopted, and persisted in from the first. Public opinion 
began to come round to the belief that after all Fenwick 
had been provoked, as he very well might have been, 
into giving a challenge, in which, nevertheless, he knew 
he must fail. Such skill as would be required to defeat 
Croly and Colquhoun, would be an extremely difficult 
thing to acquire, and take an amount of time and labour 
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which few men would care to bestow, even if they had 
the opportunity of acquiring it. Hassall's opinion 
became the popular one. Fenwick had not supposed that 
his antagonists could raise the sum he had named, or 
would care to risk it if they could. 

Dolph Woolward and Lydford, however, were set right 
on one point — Fenwick's being a gentleman and no 
impostor — by Archie Haldon, who came in one evening to 
see his cousin, and found not only Lydford mth him, 
but Ashurst, who had come to tea, as he occasionally did. 
Archie was in a state of great satisfaction, having just 
played off one of his practical jokes at the expense of the 
unlucky master, as he had so often succeeded in doing. 
Archie could not afford to keep a horse, but was very 
fond of riding, and seldom refused the offer of a mount 
from De Clifford, or Croly, or Adair. He had been out 
that day with a riding party of eight, which was return- 
ing to Oxford by the Abingdon road, when they saw at 
a little distance from them the Master of Winifred's on 
his cob, evidently, like themselves, making for Folly 
Bridge. The demon of mischief at once entered into 
Archie Haldon. Giving his companions the cue, he put 
his horse into a canter and, followed by all the other 
seven, presently came up with the Master, all the horses 
plunging and capering under the combined stimulus of 
spur and bridle. The Master's cob, albeit a quiet and 
well-broken animal, began to follow the example of the 
newcomers, and to dance and plunge after a fashion 
which sorely discomposed his rider. 

*' Wo ! wo ! wo ! Be quiet, sir, be quiet ! " he cried, 
holding tight to the pommel. " Gentlemen, pray stop 
your horses ! There will be an accident. My horse is 
gutting quite unmanageable I " 
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'* I am afraid I can't manage mine, sir," returned 
De Clifford, pulling hard at his horse's bit, while he 
touched him with the spur on the side furthest from the 
Master. ** Pull your horse in, Haldon, or mine will bolt." 

" I can't hold him," ejaculated Haldon. " He too is 
going to bolt ! You had better turn your horse's head, 
sir, and ride away," he added, addressing the Master. 

The unhappy Master, who was bumping up and down 
in the saddle like a pea in a frying-pan, tried in vain to 
comply with this advice. His steed grew more and more 
restive, and presently the whole party went off at a sharp 
canter, forming, as it were, a guard of honour round the 
Master, who was hanging on, partly to the bridle and 
partly to the pommel, with his legs sticking out on either 
side, like a clothes-pin on a drying-line. In this manner 
they swept up St. Aldate's, an imposing cavalcade, three 
in front, three in the rear, and one on either side of their 
victim, and were greeted by vociferous cheers from the 
spectators. As for the cob — 

Through Hinksey's startled hamlet 

Thundered his flying feet, 
He rushed o'er the Bridge of Folly named, 

He rushed up the long, white street, 
He rushed by tower and temple, 

And paused not in Lis race, 
Till he stood before the Master's door. 

His usual halting-place ! 

There the groom, who had been waiting to take him, 
came to the rescue of the unlucky rider. The Master 
was helped down, almost in a state of collapse, and was 
supported into his house by the treacherous Archie, who 
repeatedly expressed his hope that the Master had sus- 
tained no injury. 
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It was impossible not to laugh. Dolph and James 
shouted as they heard, and even Ashurst, little as he 
admired Haldon's doings in general, could not help 
joining in the merriment. 

" How did he receive your attentions, Archie ? " asked 
Woolward. 

"Well, he said very little," returned Haldon. "In 
fact, he couldn't say much, being dead beat, and flabber- 
gasted into the bargain. I fancy he had his misgivings, 
but you see he could prove nothing, and I just 
thought it best to say as little as possible. But about 
this matter of Fenwick and his wagers, which all the 
college are talking about — I don't know whether you are 
thinking of making any bets about it ; but if you do, 
don't bet under the notion that he is likely to back out 
of them. I don't know anything about his skill with a 
pistol or with a billiard-cue either ; but I know he is a 
gentleman, and not, as some of the men fancy, a snob. I 
should have doubted his having the money he is said to 
have staked, but if he can't pay it, he'll say so." 

" Do you know his past history ? " asked Ashurst, 
suddenly. 

" No ; very little about it. I only know he was the 
heir to his uncle's estates. His uncle married the 
heiress of the Fenwicks some years ago. She died soon 
after her mamage, and he followed about a year ago. I 
believe this man has not yet fully come into the property. 
He is not to do so for some time, I fancy. But I know 
very little with any certainty." 

" Do you know where his uncle, who, you say, married 
this Miss Fenwick, came from ? " enquired Ashurst. 

*'I never heard that," answered Haldon. "I have 
seen him several times. He was a slight-built, dark- 
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complexioned man. I should have guessed him to be a 
foreigner, an Asiatic probably. But that very likely 
was only my fancy. Well, iiow, I must be ofif, Dolph ; 
I have a lot of work to do before I can go to bed. I 
have to take an essay to the Master to-morrow, and if 
he can catch me tripping, I expect he'll pay me out for 
to-day's business that way. By the bye, keep what I 
have told you about Fenwick to yourselves, please. I 
have made a point of saying nothing about him to any 
one in college. I don t want to be mixe^ up with him in 
any way ; but 1 thought I would tell you.'* 

He hurried off, and Ashurst presently followed. 

"Do you mean to go to see the matches, Dolph P" 
asked Lydford, as the door closed behind Ashurst. 

** I haven't made up my mind," said Woolward. " I 
don't think I shall go to the Weirs ; I can't leave off my 
reading before two. But I shall go in the evening to see 
the billiard match. Croly is a player whom it is worth 
while watching. If this man is really his equal or 
superior, it will be something to see." 

Nothing more was said about the matter until Thurs- 
day. Colquhoun went up to London, and returned with 
the required seventy-five pounds, which, however, he 
had had some difficulty in persuading his father's 
bankers to advance. Croly had drawn out his hundred, 
and both sums had been locked up in HassalFs cash-box. 
But he had felt so certain that Fenwick would not make 
his appearance, that he omitted taking the money with 
him to the Common Room, when the appointed hour 
had arrived. 

About ten minutes before one, the four allies pro- 
ceeded thither, and found that Fenwick had not yet 
turned up. 
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•' It is not time yet," remarked Croly, presently looking 
at his watch ; "it wants four minutes still." 

They rang the bell and ordered their luncheons, and 
by-and-by De Clifford, Ormsby, Adair, and two or three 
other men, who were interested in the matter, lounged in. 
The college clock had now struck several minutes, and 
the room was half full ; but there was no sign of 
Fen wick. 

** Ten minutes past,*' said Gladwin to Hassall in an 
undertone. "By Jove, you must be right. Fenwick 
cannot possibly have forgotten, and his rooms are on the 
next staircase. He really must be intending to give us 
the slip." 

" Didn't I tell you so ? " said Hassall. " I've been 
sure that he would make a bolt of it from the first. 
Well, we may as well make sure of this." He rang the 
bell and desired the Common Room servant to go to Mr. 
Fenwick's rooms, and say, with his compliments, that 
the gentlemen were waiting in the Common Room for 
him. 

The man went, and his steps were heard as he passed 
along the quadrangle to Fenwick's room. A sudden 
silence ensued. Almost everyone now believed that 
Hassall was right. Presently footsteps were again heard 
ascending the staircase, and the door opened, but the 
person who presented himself was not the Common Room 
seiTant, but Fenwick, closely followed by Ashurst. 

" I must ask pardon. I am a few minutes late," 
said Fenwick, " but that has not been my fault. I was 
detained by Haffenden after the lecture, and found a 
visitor in my rooms when I returned to them ; but the 
delay is, I imagine, a matter of no consequence. Mr. 
Hassall," he continued, drawing a letter- case from his 
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breast pocket, " will you be good enough to examine 
these notes? You will find that they are for ono 
hundred pounds each." 

Confused and perplexed by the composure of Feuwick's 
manner^ Hassall took the notes, which, as he perceived 
from the endorsement, had been paid over to him only 
the day before. 

" Your friends," continued Fenwick, in the same tone, 
" have, I conclude, also paid their money to you, and 
that you have it here P *' 

'*It is all right," stammered Hassall; "I have it in 
my rooms." 

" Very good. Then now it only remains to fix the 
day and hour of the matches. I think something was 
said about the pistol match coming off to-morrow. Will 
that suit Mr. Colquhoun ? " 

** I suppose so,'' said Colquhoun. ' 

" At the Weirs at twelve o'clock P " 

Colquhoun nodded. 

" And the other was to be at eight in the evening, a 
Betteris'sP" 

"Yes, if you like," assented Croly. 

" That is everything then," said Fenwick. " I con- 
clude, Mr. Colquhoun, we both bring our own pistols P " 

Colquhoun again bowed, and Fenwick left the room 
followed by Ashurst. 

" This business gets rummer every day," exclaimed 
Hassall, after a few minutes of embarrassed silence. ** I 
can hardly believe, even now, that this fellow means to go 
through with these matches. If he really is able to beat 
you two fellows, he must be at once one of the best shots 
and one of the be^t billiard players in England. I don't 
suppose there are half-a-dozen amateurs who would be safe 
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to beat, not one, but both of you ; and if this man was 
one of them something would be known about him ; he 
would have played and shot in other matches. But 
when I was in London yesterday and the day before, I 
made some inquiries, and was assured that no one had 
ever heard of him. I can't get the idea out of my mind 
that he doesn't mean to come to the post even now." 

"How about the two bank-notes, then?'' asked 
Gladwin. " If that had been his game, to be sure, he 
wouldn't have paid them over." 

"Ah, the bank-notes, are we sure they are good 
ones?'* 

" Good ones ! " exclaimed Croly. " You don't suppose 
the man is a forger, do you ? " 

" There is no need to suppose he is," said Hassall. 
"Notes very closely resembling bank-notes are often sold 
by tradesmen who supply conjurors with them and 
people who want to hoax their neighbours. This man 
may have provided himself with two of these just to get 
him out of his immediate difficulty. Of course he must 
know that the dodge would soon be found out, and he 
would have to cut and run before the exposure came." 

"If you really think there is a chance of that," 
observed Croly, " we had better go up to the bank and 
see whether his notes are sham or not. I have no fancy 
to be hoaxed that way.** 

The party went up to the bank where Croly kept his 
account, and the latter handed one of the notes to the 
clerk, but he obtained small satisfaction from him. 

" How will you have this, sir,** he said, " in smaller 
notes or in gold ? " 

" Oh — what, the note is all right then P *' stammered 
Croly. 
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"Certainly, sir," said the clerk. "What is the 
matter with it P" 

There was no more to he said, and the party returned 
discomfited to Si Winifred's. 

Meanwhile another interview had taken place^ scarcely 
more satisfactory than the other. 

When Fenwick left the Common Room, followed by 
Ashurst, he stopped for a moment at the entrance to his 
own staircase and accosted the elder man. 

" Mr. Ashurst," he said, " I was unable to attend to 
you a quarter of an hour ago, you saw why, and will, I 
am sure, excuse me. May I ask what is your business 
with me P'' 

" I wish to ask a simple question. Are we really 
strangers to one another, or have we met before ? '* 

" I have met a great many men in the course of my 
life, Mr. Ashurst ; I am afraid I cannot undertake to 
remember them all." 

"I am answered any way," said Ashurst, bowing 
coldly. " I wish you good morning." 

A little before one o'clock on the next day a dozen or 
so of the sporting set in St. Winifred's, and some out- 
college friends, were seen making their way to the Weirs. 
Colquhoun was among the first to arrive, carrying his 
pistol case. He had taken care to ascertain that his 
pistols were in the best possible order. It was strange 
to see how his confidence in his own skill had dwindled 
down into an uneasy anticipation of defeat. A few 
days before, if he had had the chance of making such a 
wager, his fear would have been lest his opponent 
should shirk the encounter, and deprive him of the 
stakes, which he would have confidently reckoned on 
winning. Now the half confessed hope was that Fenwick 
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would not turn up after all, and the stakes come to him 
by default. 

'^Pluok up a bit, man/' said Hassall, who had 
noticed his demeanour. " Remember you won the prize 
against all comers only a few months ago, and no one 
knows that this fellow can shoot at all. To look at you, 
one would think that Fenwick was the acknowledged 
champion shot, and you a raw beginner ! '' 

"You are right, Hassall," said Colquhoun, pulling 
himself together. *' I can't think what has come to me. 
Get out my pistols. When I have once got them in 
my hands, I shall be all right again. To be sure I am 
not going to be beaten by a fellow like that ! " 

While this conversation was proceeding, the umpires 
Croly and Garford, had tossed up, and the result was 
that Colquhoun was to shoot first. A number of dark 
coloured cards had been provided. These had a white 
spot about the size of a half-crown in the centre, and 
this again was marked by several inner circles round a 
central spot. One of these was now fixed against a post 
at the distance of twelve yards from the firing place, 
and Croly gave notice that the match was going to 
begin. 

Colquhoun stepped up and took his pistol from the 
umpire's hand. He had been right in saying that as 
soon as he fingered the weapon, his confidence would be 
restored. He fired the twenty shots with his usual 
steadiness and success. Eight times the bullet pierced 
the white mark, two or three of the shots being close to 
the central spot. Nine times the outer part of the card 
was perforated. Three times only had the bullet gone 
astray. This was not quite equal to some of Colquhoun's 
best efforts, but it was considered good shooting. Colqu- 
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houn's backers congratulated him on his success ; which 
was enough in their estimation to make his triumph 
over his opponent certain. 

All parties nevertheless looked on with keen interest, 
as Fenwick, in his turn, stepped quietly up to the shoot- 
ng place, and took the pistol which Garford offered him. 
He raised it, and stood for one minute as rigid as if he 
had been a figure cut out of wood. Then he levelled 
rapidly and fired, and his bullet struck the central spot 
in the white circle. The card was replaced by another, 
and another, and another with the same result, until the 
ninth shot had been fired. Then he turned to Croly, 
and said in his most courteous tone : 

" Mr. Colquhoun made eight hits, I believe P " 

"He made eight hits," said Garford, observing that 
Croly did not answer. ** And as you have already made 
nine, of course you win." 

" Do you allow that, Mr. Croly P " pursued Fenwick 
in the same tone as before. 

" Yes, I allow that/' answered Croly awkwardly, and 
Fenwick replacing his pistols in their case, and taking 
Garford's arm, left the ground. 

If it had not been for very shame, none of the four 
conspirators, as they might be called, would have been 
present at the billiard match that evening, except Croly, 
who, of course, must attend. But they were sensible 
that everybody would condemn them if they were to 
stay away. And besides Croly, whose pluck had been 
knocked out of him more completely than even that of 
Colquhoun, could not dispense with their presence and 
support. But he would gladly have allowed no one but 
them to witness the game, if he could have excluded 
others. Unluckily invitations to be present had been 
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freely given in the full anticipation of Croly's victory. 
And the Winifred's men, who had been present when 
the challenge was given, and who had heard the issue of 
the pistol match, came down in such numbers that the 
room could hardly hold them, and the door was ordered 
to be locked, before the match began, to prevent the 
entrance of any more. 

Exactly at eight o'clock the umpire gave the signal. 
It had fallen to Croly to lead off, which he did with one 
of his favourite strokes, bringing the balls within the 
baulk in such a position that it was almost impossible to 
score off them. Nevertheless Fenwick succeeded in 
doing so, cannoning off the cushion, and getting the 
balls into a position from which he presently ran up a 
score of more than sixty before he allowed his antagonist 
to play again, and when he did so left the balls so 
placed that Croly again failed to score. Fenwick then 
made a second break of eighty, raising his score to nearly 
one hundred and fifty. Croly now exerted himself to 
the utmost, and succeeded in scoring about forty. But 
his adversary no sooner again got the play than he 
made a longer break than ever, appearing to be able to 
do exactly what he pleased with the balls. Now he 
pocketed the red twenty times in succession, now he ran 
off a series of cannons that appeared to be endless, his 
total mounting up to three hundred, three hundred and 
fifty, four hundred, before Croly had made the fourth 
part of his score. Not only the Winifred's men but the 
markers stood looking on in amazement at play the 
like of which they had never seen before; and one of 
them, addressing his fellow in a low tone, declared his 
belief that Fenwick must be no other than Old Nick 
himself in disguise. Finally, when Croly had laboriously 
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struggled up to one hundred and seven, Fenwick com- 
pleted the five hundred with a final break of forty-five. 

He then turned with the same cold civility as before 
to his antagonist, and said, " That, I believe, is game." 
Croly bowed in silence, and Fenwick, receiving the JB400 
from Hassall, once more bowed to the bystanders and 
left the room. 

No one seemed disposed to make any remark as to 
the strange occurrences of the day. Few, probably, had 
anticipated the defeat of Croly and Colquhoun. None, 
certainly, entertained any idea of such a wholesale and 
disastrous discomfiture as had taken place, nor could 
any one conjecture what was likely to happen next. The 
men went home in parties of three or four, and had tea 
or supper together. The two defeated champions and 
their two friends betook themselves to Gladwin's rooms, 
where a supper had been ordered several days before, to 
celebrate the anticipated triumph of Croly and Colqu- 
houn. It will be readily believed that it passed off very 
heavily. 

" I am certain that fellow is a swindler,'' exclaimed 
Croly. "I've lost a hundred pounds to-day; but I 
would gladly pay a hundred more, or two hundred, 
uither, to expose him." 

" And I would give another," said Colquhoun ; " but I 
fuar there is very little hope of doing it." 

** I don't know that," said Hassall. 

'• Don't know what P " asked Colquhoun. •* That there 
is very little hope of exposing Fenwick ? " 

*' Yes, to be sure ! What else P " 

" Do you mean that you see any way of bringing 
that about P" 

'' That is my meaning. I think I have found out who 

M 
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and what he is. Look here — I suppose we are all going 
down in a few days ? '' 

" I am going the day after to-morrow — the first day 
I can get away," said Colquhoun. " I'd go sooner, if I 
could/' 

*'And Gladwin and I are going to London on 
Tuesday," added Croly, 

"Very good. I am going to-morrow — going up to 
London for the vacation. I have some more enquiries to 
make before I say anything. But I think I can promise 
you, that when I return in January I shall be able to 
tell you a very strange story about this man Fenwick." 

Hassall departed, and the other men soon followed 
him. Dolph, as a matter of course, accompanied James 
Lydford to Dulborough, where he was very kindly 
received. Mr. Lydford assured him that there would be 
quite money enough to enable him to complete his uni- 
versity career; but when that was completed there 
would only remain a couple of thousand pounds, which 
Mr. Woolward had made over to his son some years 
before, when his frequent absences from England made 
it difficult for him to pay at the regular times the biUs 
for his son's education. He had lodged the money with 
Mr. Lydford, who had invested it in Dolph's name. 

'* It may give you a hundred a year/' he said ; " and if 
you can get a fellowship, the two will maintain you at 
the Bar, or in the Church, until you can provide an 
income for yourself." 

" Your father is very kind," said Woolward, as he 
and James sat in the smoking-room one night after the 
family had gone to bed. '' But though a fellowship and 
the Bar seem my best chance, that. line of country doesn't 
seem to suit me, if I could have my choice." 
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'* You don't think of Orders P " said Lydford. 

" No ; I am not fitted for them," said Woolward, 
gravely. " But, Jem, we are old friends, and you will 
pardon me for asking — do you think your governor 
would take me into the hank here ? " 

** Well, Dolph, I needn't tell you I have often thought 
of that, and that I should like nothing better; nor would 
Bee, who likes you as well as she would have done if she 
had been your own sister. But I can't answer for my 
father. I know he is thinking of taking someone in. 
He's getting on in years, and has no partner ; and I 
don't think I should be up to managing the concern 
alone, and he thinks that even more than I do. I think 
he means to take someone, first as a clerk and then as a 
partner, who would be up to it. And why shouldn't he 
take you P You would be quite up to the mark, and I 
am pretty sure he would think so." 

** I wish I was sure of that. Shall I speak to him P " 

" Well, no, I wouldn't, if you ask me. You see, 
Dolph, he requires a hard-working fellow, and you have 
taken it pretty easy up till now. I know what you 
would say — there wasn't any need for you to work ; but 
the governor will never tfike anything on trust. If you 
prove yourself a hard-working fellow, he'll allow it, but 
not until it w proved. I should say, wait till you have 
got your class, and then ask." 

" You are right, Jem," said Woolward, briefly ; " so I 
will." 

He would have been a good deal disturbed if he had 
known what had occurred only an hour or so earlier. 
Mr. Lydford had been sitting over his book in the 
library, when there came a tap at the door, and Mrs. 
Hartley entered. 

M 2 
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** Is there anything wrong P '* asked the banker. 

" I am afraid you will think that there is, sir. You 
know Mr. Woolward ? " 

** Yes, certainly; what of him — my boy's schoolfellow, 
I suppose?" 

" He was your son's schoolfellow, but he is now his 
grown-up friend.'* 

" What then ? What is the harm of that P '* 

" If yon do not object to his being Beatrice's husband 
there is no harm." 

** Beatrice's husband ! Why, he is a boy and she a 
child ! " 

" They are not boy and girl, sir, now. He is two- 
and-twenty, and she nearer seventeen than sixteen." 

** Do you mean that he makes love to her P " 

"Not intentionally; I don't think either of them 
mean it ; but they soon will, if no restriction is placed on 
their intercourse." 

Mr. Lydford sat silent for a few minutes. " You 
have done well to speak to me," he said, presently. "I 
have other views for Beatrice ; and I am not assured of 
young Woolward's steadiness, to say nothing of the fact 
that lie is almost penniless. Mr. Woolward is to pass 
the vacation here ; but you and Bee had better go to 
Brighton, to Mrs. Woodall, who has invited her. Next 
summer, when they come home from Oxford, you and 
Beatrice can travel somew^here abroad. Her aunt is 
going to Italy, and will take her and you with her.'* 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LENT TERM. A TOWN AND GOWN ROW. 

When the college met again at the beginning of the 
New Year, Deane found that the bursar had not only 
fulfilled his promises, but had done something more. 
The woodwork of his rooms had been repainted a dark 
oak colour, and the walls distempered. The holes in the 
carpet and curtains had been mended ; the rickety 
chairs and sofa made sound. In a recess by the fire- 
place a cupboard, surmounted by a bookcase, had been 
inserted, thus supplying a want which Wrottesley had 
foreseen that he must himself have remedied. Apart 
from their sraallness and solitary situation, there was 
really now very little to complain of. Deane went next 
morning to thank Mr. Grenside, and was very kindly 
received. 

"You mentioned to me, Mr. Deane, when we last 
met," said the bursar, after a few sentences had been 
exchanged, "that your means of meeting the univer- 
sity expenses were limited, did you not ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Grenside. I shall be obliged to save every 
shilling that I possibly can in order to do it ; and I doubt 
whether it will be possible even then." 

" Indeed ? Well, it would certainly be a pity if you 
were obliged to leave the university without taking your 
degree. You are tolerably sure to take high honours, 
which would be the making of you. Are you aware 
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that there is an exhihition called the Snell, which is 
given away in the summer term, in May or June, to the 
undergraduate of St. Winifred's who passes the best 
examination in certain books P It is worth £30 a year, 
and would be, I should think, a material assistance to 
you in paying your way.*' 

"It would indeed, sir. With that addition to my 
income I have no doubt I could meet the university 
expenses.*' 

" Very good ; it has been usual to give this exhibition 
ceteris paribus to some undergraduate who has been 
resident two years or more. But where any junior 
man's examination seems to give him a paramount claim, 
that is not insisted on. If you could succeed in coming 
out first at the examination in June, I think the master 
and fellows would elect you. At all events, it is worth 
your while to try for it. The books required at it are, 
all of them, available for the honour schools.*' 

" What are the books, Mr. Grenside ? " asked Deane. 

" This time they are the * Clouds ' of Aristophanes, 
the ' Histories ' of Tacitus, and the * Rhetoric ' of 
Aristotle. Have you read any of these ? '* 

"I have read the 'Histories* of Tacitus with Xr. 
Rigby, and one or two of Aristophanes* plays ; but I 
know nothing of Aristotle.'* 

" Ah ! it is not likely that you would. Well, Mr. 
Hafienden has a lecture on the * Clouds,' and Mr. Estcourt 
on the * Rhetoric' You would not, in the ordinary course 
of things, be put into that, being a freshman in your first 
term ; but I have no doubt if Mr. Estcourt is asked he 
will allow you to join it. I shall also be pleased to give 
you an hour three times a week — say Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, from eight to nine in the evening, 
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when you may bring me answers to questions which I 
will set you — that is, of course, if you wish it/' 

" I thank you most heartily for your kindness, sir, 
and shall gladly avail myself of it.*' 

*' Very good ; then here is a list of books which you 
will find useful in studying the * Rhetoric ' and the Aristo- 
phanes. If you apply at the college library at ten o'clock 
to-morrow the librarian will lend them to you." 

Deane again thanked him, and took his leave. He went 
straight back to his rooms, and taking his Aristophanes 
out of his box, began his work. With the help of the 
books obtained from the college library, as well as his 
recollection of his tutor's remarks, he soon began to take 
the lead at Mr. Haffenden's lectures, which was a very 
rare thing for an undergraduate in his first term to do, 
and which gave a good deal of ofifence to some of the 
older men, who before his arrival had held the supremacy. 
One day, about half way through the term, this feeling 
was pretty freely expressed at a wine party in Anson's 
rooms. 

" One would think the fellow had been six years 
instead of six weeks in the place," remarked Bimie, who 
was thought to be one of the best Greek scholars in the 
college. " Did you hear the way in which he gave his 
opinion about that stiff bit in the chorus this morning P 
As if he had been an Ireland scholar and a 'Yarsity 
prizeman, at the least ! " 

*' Well, he was right, I believe," said Anson. '* I 
didn't think so at the time ; but I have been looking up 
the passage since, and I find I was mistaken." 

" And you must remember that he didn't volunteer his 
opinion," remarked Woolward. " He said nothing until 
Haffenden asked him." 
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" Just 80," said Garford. " To be sure, he did speak 
rather ex cathedrcu But he is an awkward-mannered 
man, and, I fancy, does not feel very comfortable among 
us." 

" Of whom are you speaking — of the Dark Horse P " 
inquired De CliflFord, who had just entered the room. 

"Yes, to be sure," replied Garford; "the Dark 
Horse, if it is your pleasure to call him so. I was 
saying that he doesn't seem to be very comfortable among 
us. 

" I don't know how he could feel himself very com- 
fortable," rejoined De Cliflford, "considering how un- 
pleasant he makes himself. He doesn't show, and he 
won't accept, any civility. Several men have called on 
him, you know — you, Woolward, and you, Hadow, if I 
don't mistake." 

" I didn't call," said Woolward. " I spoke to him on 
the day when he was elected scholar ; but he didn't seem 
to desire my acquaintance, so I did nothing more." 

"I called on him," said Hadow, *' and so did Garford 
and Anson, and, I believe, some others." 

"And he returned your calls by leaving cards at 
times when he knew you would be out P " suggested De 
Clifford. 

" Well, I believe so," was the reply ; " and he 
certainly refuses all invitations, and never invites anyone 
in return. But he has a right to do that, if he likes 
it." 

" I suppose he has," assented De Clifford. " But that 
isn't all. He won't do anything for the college. Gladwin 
made it a great subject of complaint that Fenwick 
wouldn't row in the college racing boat, though it was 
generally believed that he was a good oar. Still, Fenwick 
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never refased to subscribe to the boat, or the cricket, or 
the football club. But this man won't give sixpence to 
any one of them/* 

"That's true," said Adair. " I am treasurer of the 
boat club, and I spoke to Deane myself. I told him 
there was a heavy debt, and the eight was greatly 
crippled by it, and I doubted whether we could have an 
eight on the river at all next spring, unless it was paid 
off. But I couldn't get a sixpence out of him. He 
said he was very sorry, but he couldn't subscribe. That 
was all the reason he gave." 

" Perhaps Deane really hadn't the money to subscribe," 
suggested Woolward. 

" It is possible, of course," said Colquhoun,'who was 
standing by. " But if so, what business has he in Wini- 
fred's ? That was intended for gentlemen, and not for 
beggars." 

" You are right, Colquhoun," said Bimie. "He is a 
snob, and that is a fact. You should hear what Joseph 
Round says about him. He told Croly and me the other 
day that he locks up what remains of his commons every 
morning after breakfast, and makes his lunch off them. 
And he'll go to bed at eight o'clock and get up as soon 
as it is light to save candles ; and he sits wrapped in a 
warm great-coat all day instead of having a fire." 

" Joseph Round is a regular gossip," said Woolward, 
" and a very mischievous feUow into the bargain. He is 
always spreading ilUnatured stories against someone or 
other. It would do him no harm if a stout horsewhip 
were laid across his shoulders." 

" Anyhow, it is no business of ours what he eats or 
drinks, or what coals or candles he buma I think we 
had better drop the subject," added Garford. 
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" I say ditto to you/' rejoined Woolward. " Let us 
talk of somebody or of something else/' 

A general assent was given to this suggestion, and 
Wrottesley Deane and his going?-on ceased to be the 
leading; topic in college. Indeed, a day or two afterwards 
Archie Haldon came to the front again, as he generally 
contrived to do once or twice in every term. On this 
occasion, for once in a way, he encountered a defeat. 
There was a man in the college who had come into 
residence a year or two before, whose name was Maurice 
Englefield. He was a tall, dark-haired, and dark- 
complexioned man, very reserved in his manners, and 
forming no acquaintances in college, except with one or 
two of the quietest among the scholars. 

For a long time he remained unnoticed in college, 
until attention was drawn to him by the part he took, or 
was said to have taken, in a town and gown row which 
had occurred a year before towards the end of the 
October term. 

It was suddenly announced one day in Oxford, late in 
1834, that King William the Fourth had taken offence 
with Lord Brougham and some others of his mii^is^ors, 
and had summarily dismissed them. This was extremely 
acceptable to the undergraduates generally, and ex- 
tremely unwelcome to the great mass of the Oxford 
townsmen, and both of them vented their satisfaction 
and their dissatisfaction after their ordinary fashion, 
viz., by a town and gown row. On the evening after the 
arrival of the news, the principal streets were crowded 
with undergraduates in academic dress, many of them 
wielding stout cudgels, and by townsmen of all ranks 
and orders, shopkeepers, journeymen, apprentices, coal- 
heavers from the wharfs, bricklayers from Jericho, 
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quarrymen from Headington, labourers from neighbour- 
ing villages. Like the Gapulet and Montagu factions, 
both parties "bit their thumbs" at one another, and 
sought occasion for a hostile outbreak, which would 
evidently soon present itself. The proctors, with their 
pro-proctors, and all and several their bulldogs, were on 
the alert, moving hither and thither wherever a crowd 
appeared to be gathering, and ordering gownsmen 
straightway to return to their colleges wherever they 
evinced the smallest disposition to come to close quarters 
with their hereditary enemies. 

Many of the undergraduates, however, evinced no 
indication of any such intention. They walked quietly 
along the pavement, mostly in pairs or parties of two 
or three, making, it must be allowed, somewhat free 
observations on the persons they chanced to encounter^ 
but doing nothing which was positively designed to 
provoke hostilities. Two undergraduates of Winifred's 
— one named Bexley, one of the scholars, the other the 
Maurice Englefield of whom mention has just been 
made — were, like their neighbours, peaceably parading 
the Corn Market, having just returned from a late walk 
in the country, when there came a sudden rush down one 
of the by-streets, and before they could effect a retreat 
they were surrounded by a mob of roughs, who saluted 
them with the accustomed shibboleth " Town ! " 
"town ! " and shook bludgeons and dirty fists in their faces. 

** Town for ever ! " shouted a youth of eighteen years, 
with a muflBn cap and corduroys. 

*' With all my heart," said Bexley. " Why not P " 

** And down with Gown ! " supplemented the corduroys. 

"That's another matter," said Bexley. "Keep off, 
young fellow, I warn you, or you'll come to grief 1 
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What ! you won't, hey ? " he added, as the lad made a 
rush at him, intending to hit him with a thick stick he 
carried. " Take that, then ! " and, as he spoke, he parried 
the blow levelled at him, and requited him with another, 
which laid him flat on the ground. 

" Town ! " *' town ! " roared a dozen roughs, making 
a simultaneous assault on the two undergraduates, who 
would certainly have been knocked down and seriously 
damaged if they had not retreated into a narrow arch- 
way in which an empty cart had been left, nearly filling 
up the space between the walls. Taking up their posi- 
tions on either side of the cart they were able to keep 
ofiF their assailants, who could not come to close quarters 
with them. Perceiving this, the wearer of the corduroys 
gathered up a double handful of mud out of the gutter, 
and, climbing up the shaft of the cart, threw it straight 
into Englefield's face. 

The latter had hitherto preserved his composure, 
contenting himself with repelling the attacks made 
upon him, which his height and breadth of shoulder, 
and the strong knobheaded walking-stick which he 
carried, enabled him to do without much difficulty. 
But this outrage aroused him to take action. He stepped 
out from the archway, and laid about him with such 
energy that the mob retreated in dismay before him. 
Overtaking the offender just as he had scrambled clear 
of the shaft, he bestowed such a blow on his head as 
brought him senseless on his face in the kennel. Half-a- 
dozen of his companions rushed up to the rescue ; but 
Englefield hit right and left so vigoi'ously that some of 
them tumbled into the gutter over their fallen man, and 
the others took ignominiously to flight. 

" Your name and college, sir P " said a voice close to 
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Englefield's ear, as he was preparing to follow up his 
advantage. Turning sharply round, he found himself 
face to face with the senior proctor, a tall, athletic look- 
ing man, who might have borne his part in the fray with 
considerable effect had he been so minded. 

" My name is Englefield,'* answered Maurice. 

" And your college P '' 

" St. Winifred's." 

The tone in which the replies were given was cold 
and defiant. The proctor was on the point of ordering 
the speaker to call upon him when Bexley struck in. 

'' If you please, sir, £nglefield and I were attacked by 
these men, without having given them any provocation." 

" Perhaps. But what business have you here, not in 
your academical dress, 'and carrying bludgeons, with 
which you knock people down ? " 

" We have been passing the day at Abingdon with a 
friend, and were on our way homewards. The bludgeons 
are simply our walking-sticks. We were struck savagely 
before we hit back.'* 

" Well, that maybe," rejoined the proctor in a milder 
tone, as he glanced at the walking-sticks. '* I saw the 
assault, and no doubt it was a gross one. I do not know 
that I have much to lay to your charge ; but Mr. Engle- 
field's violence was inexcusable in a gentleman and a 
member of the university. He may be thankful that he 
is not chargeable with murder. If, however, you will 
go home quietly now, and will promise not to come out 
again, I will overlook this," 

He lifted his cap and hurried on to another group in 
front of the Star, as the principal hostelry of the Com 
Market in those days was called. Here a battle royal 
was in full progress. A dozen men, most of them 
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belonging to St. Winifred's, many of them bareheaded, 
their trencher caps having been knocked off in the fray, 
and their gowns hanging in tatters on their shoulders, 
were driving before them a number of roughs, who were 
fully their equals in stature and breadth of shoulder, but 
were unable to cope with them, partly because of the 
superior science of the gownsmen, and partly because of 
the Berserker rage with which they seemed to be 
possessed. The proctor, as he came up, called to them 
to desist ; but he might as well have shouted to the winds 
and waves. If the fight was to be stopped, it must be 
by force. The bulldogs, aided by the police, rushed in 
and collared the combatants, dragging the university 
men up to the proctor, and the town champions, by a 
simpler process, to the lock-up. 

" I've marked you, sir ; I've marked you ! " cried a 
zealous bulldog, rushing up to one of the leaders of the 
fray — none other than our friend Archie Haldon, who 
had come out with Adair, De Clifford, Ormsby, Colqu- 
houn, and half-a-dozen more Winifred's men, and was 
displaying his skill on the faces of some Headington 
quarrymen. 

" Have you P " retorted Haldon, coolly ; " then the 
best I can do is to mark you in return." As he spoke 
he dealt him a left-handed blow on the temple, which 
overthrew him, stunned and helpless, on the pavement. 

" You've settled him, Archie," said Colquhoun, who 
was standing close by ; " but you'll get into an awful 
row if you are caught. You had better slip out of the 
scrimmage down this lane, and make straight for 
Winifred's. We'll cover your retreat. The marshal 
saw you, I fancy; but I'm pretty sure the proctor 
didn't'* 
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"All right, Bob," said Archie; "you've hit it. It 
wouldn't do for me to be caught. Blewitt wouldn't 
stand this." 

He picked up his battered trencher, and made off 
down the lane. One or two of the bulldogs tried to 
follow him, but Adair and Colquhoun threw themselves 
in their way, and kept them back till Haldon was out of 
sight. 

Meanwhile, Bexley and Engleiield had nearly reached 
the gate of St. Winifred's ; Bexley, a good deal amused 
at the result of his encounter with the mob, but some- 
what disturbed by his companion's strange demeanour. 
The latter was evidently greatly put out by something, 
and would hardly return any reply to his questions. He 
was not sorry when the gate was reached, and was just 
going to ring the bell, when a man ran up at the top of 
his speed, and asked them if they could tell him what 
the time was. 

Englefield made no reply, but Beidey answered that 
he had not got his watch with him, and could not tell 
him. 

" Oh, really 1 " returned the stranger, whom they now 
perceived to be Haldon. " Then will you ask the porter 
what the time is, and tell me P " 

At this moment the gate was opened, and Haldon 
slipped back out of sight. A good deal puzzled, Bexley 
nevertheless complied with the request, and inquired 
"What was the time?" 

"Time, Mr. Bexley P" answered the old porter. 
" I'm not sure ; I'll go in and look.'* 

He stepped into the lodge accordingly, and the two 
undergraduates followed. The porter's clock shewed 
that it was twenty-five minutes after nine, and Bexley 
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went out to give the information ; but Haldon Was iiO' 
where to be seen ; and while Bexley was still looking 
round for him, the marshal and two bulldogs came run- 
ning up, inquiring for a gentleman who was believed to 
belong to St. Winifred's, and, if so, who must have 
knocked in only just before. 

'' There has been nobody who has knocked in but Mr. 
Haffenden, about a quarter of an hour ago, and these 
two gentlemen," said the porter. 

'' Neither of these was the gentleman we want," said 
the marshal. ''Did any gentleman come in with 
you?" 

Bexley and Englefield looked awkwardly at one 
another. 

" I don't know that any one did/' said Englefield, at 
last. 

"Don't knowy sir?" repeated the marshal. "Did 
you see any one at the gat« P " 

" We shall decline to answer these questions,'* said 
Bexley. "Mr. Englefield rightly says that we don't 
know. We didn't see any one go into the college." 

The marshal perceived that it would be useless to 
make more inquiries, and rather discontentedly took 
himself off, muttering, however, to himself that it 
wouldn't stop there. 

" I suppose there is no doubt about this P " said Engle- 
field, stopping when they were halfway across the quad. 
" Haldon told you to inquire the time in order to get 
Jotham out of the way, and then slipped into college." 

** It looks like it," assented Bexley ; " but I don't see 
that it is anything to us." 

" I am afraid I can't agree with you. I think he has 
made us his accomplices in a fraud." 
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" Hardly his accomplices ; and I don't see what we 
can do if he has. You don't think of telling the proctor 
about it, do you ? " 

'• No ; but I think of giving Haldon my mind about 
it." 

" You had better not ; you will do no good." 

"I am not sure of that; anyhow, I think I ought 
to try. But you need not trouble yourself. Good 
night!" 

He walked off, leaving Bexley a good deal perplexed 
and somewhat annoyed ; and, mounting Haldon's stair- 
case, knocked at his door and was told to come in. 

Archie had just completed his toilette, and was about 
to repair to Adair's rooms, where a supper-party was to 
take place. He was not often taken aback, but the sight 
of his visitor took him completely by surprise. 

** Are you — do you — want to sec me ? " he stam- 
mered. 

" Yes, Mr. Haldon, You requested Bexley and 
myself to ask the porter what the time was." 

" And you have come up to tell me what it is ? How 
exceedingly kind of you ! " 

" I came for no purpose of the kind. You did not 
want to know what the time was, but to get the porter 
out of the way, so that you might slip into college 
unperceived." 

" I see. You have called to point out to me the great 
wickedness of such deception." 

" I have nothing to do with your wickedness. But I 
desire that you will not in future try to make me an 
accomplice in anything of the kind." 

'* I am deeply distressed that I should have so un- 
pardonably forgotten myself. Believe me, I will be 

N 
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more carefiil for the future. Is there anything more that 
you wish to remark P " 

" Nothing at all." 

He turned abruptly and left the room. 

" A nice article, that ! " commented Archie, as he lis- 
* tened to the heavj' tread of his visitor, who was descend- 
ing the stairs. *' Well, he has done me no harm so far, 
and is rather amusing than otherwise. But he had 
better not attempt to meddle with me, or, I judge, he'll 
wish he hadn't." 

Meanwhile Englefield was returning sadly and wearily 
to his rooms. The excitement of the interview with 
Haldon had roused him , for the time from the fit of 
despondency into which the proctor's words '* Mr. Engle- 
field's violence was inexcusable. He may be thankful 
that he is not chargeable with murder," had thrown him. 

" The proctor was right," he half muttered to himself, 
as he sat down before his fire, after carefully closing the 
oak. " It was murder in thought, and it was God's 
mercy that it was not murder in act. And how wretch- 
edly small was the temptation after all ! A little dirt 
thrown in one's face ! No serious injury, no malicious 
wrong — not even any sharp pain. Merely a piece of 
boyish folly done on the spur of the moment ; — and I, 
who could not bear this without being stirred to bitter 
resentment, might have cost a life. I to go to preach to 
heathens and teach them to overcome their evil passions, 
and learn meekness, gentleness, and love ! Is it not a 
mockery for me to dream of such a career P Yet, if I 
abandon that, what is left me ? " 

He sat for a long time with his head buried in his 
hands, every now and then going down on his knees, 
and muttering prayers, the fervour of which might be 
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inferred from, the rigid contraction of his fingers, and 
the agonised expression of his face. 

At last he rose from his chair, and went into his hed- 
room. 

" I will write to Sandham to-morrow," he said, uncon- 
sciously speaking his thoughts. " I will tell him all. 
If he tells me to give it up, and I more than half think 
he will, I will obey him. If he still says * go on,' I sup- 
pose I must obey him in that too, though I hardly feel as 
if I could. How strange that I could go up into that man 
Haldon's rooms and take him to task for an ofTence 
which, after all, was not so bad as the one of which I 
had just been guilty myself! And yet I think that 
man does so much evil in the college, that I feel it to be 
a duty to unmask and counteract him when I can/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A VENDETTA. 

Such having been the relation between Archie Haldon 
and Englefield at the end of the October Term of 1834, 
it was little wonder that there was another and more 
serious row between them before their university career 
came to its close. We have seen that Englefield was 
possessed with the idea, not only that Haldon did a con- 
siderable amount of mischief in college, but that it was a 
part of his mission to counteract him. They were, in 
fact, like flint and steel, and fire was soon struck out by 
a coUision between them. A freshman had come into 
residence at the beginning of the term, named Toogood, 
who had become the subject of general amusement on 
account of his unbounded credulity, or '* greenness '* as 
the undergraduate phrase is. Archie himself con- 
descended to be amused by him, and played off with 
signal success several jokes at his expense, of which 
Toogood happily had no suspicion. 

One day, it chanced that Archie and Toogood were 
breakfasting with Croly, when the subject of the master's 
marriage, which had taken place some weeks before, 
became the general topic of conversation. At the ripe 
age of sixty- four, the little master had taken to himself 
a wife of nearly the same age as himself, and had, it is 
needless to say, afforded the college an almost inex- 
haustible subject of conversation* 
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On the present occasion, however, a new idea was im- 
ported into the subject by Toogood, who inquired what 
wedding presents had been made to the master, and 
whether any of the undergraduates had given him 
anything P 

" The undergraduates ! " Repeated Haldon, catching at 
the notion with instinctive readiness, and checking with 
a glance a very general disposition to laugh. "The 
undergraduates ? To be sure they have. Every one of 
us, except a very few, whose meanness is almost 
incredible, have done so long ago. You have, of course, 
Toogood P I am sure you would not be wanting in 
respect." 

"I should not wish to be so," rejoined Toogood, 
hastily ; " but really I didn't think of it Perhaps, 
however," he added, a moment afterwards, " it may not 
be too late even now." 

" Ah, to be sure," cried Haldon ; " I did not think of 
that. I believe there may be time ; but not a minute 
must be lost. You had better go up to Hobdell's after 
breakfast, and choose something. I'll go with you, if 
you like." 

"Oh, thank you, thank you," exclaimed Toogood, 
" that is most kind of you. And I daresay some of the 
others will go and give me their advice." 

All present assured him of their willingness to oblige 
him, and accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, the 
party set out for the jeweller's, and after a long consulta- 
tion, a seal ring was selected with the device of a Cupid 
presenting a heart to Psyche, with the motto, " Thine, 
fairest, thine." This, it was agreed, was to be presented 
to the master at one o'clock that day in the college hall, 
when he came there, as was his custom on Mondays, to 
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receive the week's exercises, and set new subjects. 
When the time came, every one present in the hall 
understood what was going to happen, with the exception 
of three persons — Toogood, the master himself, and 
Maurice Englefield. A good many looked on with awe 
and alarm, and several, among them Fenwick and 
Woolward, with cool, and somewhat contemptuous, in- 
difference. But the great majority anticipated a good 
deal of amusement. It was always impossible to predict 
how the master would take any attempt to get a rise out of 
him. Sometimes he would be provoked to extreme wrath 
by a very small matter; and sometimes would take, quite 
philosophically, what would make other men very angry. 
There were some scholars on the foundation who 
were eligible from a grammar school in a distant 
county. These, of course, did not attain the same 
academic distinctions as those elected to the open 
scholarships, and they were, in consequence, regarded 
with little favour by him. Whenever one of them went 
out with an ordinary pass, or with his name no higher 
in the class list than a third, and any malicious person 
condoled with the master on the failure of one of his 
scholars, he was wont to exclaim with much vehemence, 
*' He is not a scholar of the hovAe^ sir. The college does 
not acknowledge A?w." Once it happened that one of 
these scholars bore the same name as himself, though it 
was spelt with one " t " instead of two. It chanced un- 
happily that this gentleman failed for his littlego. A 
few days afterwards a freshman of the Toogood type, 
who was dining at the master's table, in a pause in the 
conversation condoled with the master on his nephew* 8 
mishap. *' I was so grieved, sir," he said " to hear that 
he had been plucked for hia emails ! '* The other men 
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who were dining with the master^ looked round them 
with horror, expecting a terrible explosion. But the 
master took it quite placidly. " He is not my nephew, 
sir/' he replied. ** He doesn't spell his name the same 
way. But what are 'smalls/ and how could he be 
plucked ? " 

On the present occasion it was equally uncertain how 
he might receive the gift of Toogood's ring. He might 
be exceedingly wroth, and administer one of his crushing 
speeches, to Toogood's discomfiture ; or he might bo 
exceedingly pleased, and express his thanks in the most 
gracious manner. But the experiment was doomed 
never to be tried. It chanced, unfortunately — or 
fortunately perhaps as the reader may think — ^that Engle- 
field had come in a few minutes before the master, and 
had sat down at the table next to Toogood. The latter 
was one of the few men in college with whom he was 
intimate, admiring as he did Toogood's guileless sim- 
plicity. Seeing the seal ring lying on the table, he took 
it up and examined it. 

" Does this belong to you, Toogood P " he asked in 
some surprise. 

" It does now,'* was the answer ; *' but it will soon be 
the master's property." 

" The master's P " ejaculated Maurice, insensible to the 
nods and nudges of the men around him. *' Why ) ou 
are not going to give it to him P " 

" Yes, I am," said Toogood. " It is my wedding 
present to him. I know I am much behind the others ; 
but better late than never, you know." 

*• The others P What ! the other undergraduates P " 

" Yes, of course. Who else P " 

" Who, indeed ! Look here, this is a most ungentle- 
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manly hoax. None of the men have made the master 
any present : and such a gift as this would almost have 
amounted to an insult." 

Archie Haldon, who was sitting only a few yards off, 
could hear plainly what was said. He could not help 
wincing a little when he heard the word "ungentle- 
manly ; " but he was too shrewd not to know that his 
game was quite up, and he was not the man to defend 
an untenable position. He mentally made a note that 
Englefield should expiate his offence as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity occurred of bringing him to book. 

" That's two he owes me," he muttered, under his 
breath. ** Well, he shall pay ; in due time he shall pay." 

The next minute the master entered, and the general 
attention was diverted to him. 

The Lent Term dragged its slow length along, until at 
last April was reached and spring weather set in. 
Everyone knows how uncertain a month April is, some- 
times bitterly cold, sometimes overpoweringly warm. 
The April of the year of which we are writing was of 
the milder type, and allowed of boating and cricket being 
begun in earnest. Hunting was over for the season, and 
the fast set in Winifred's was beginning to thin, several 
who had passed their final examination having stayed 
up only until the packs had ceased to meet. Croly, 
Colquhoun, and Gladwin were among those who 
meditated an early departure ; but they had all stayed 
on in the hope of Hassall's return from London with 
the information which he had promised his friends that 
he would bring respecting Fenwick. It will be remem- 
bered that he was to have returned to Oxford in 
January. But when that arrived he wrote to Croly that 
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he believed he was on the right scent, but it was more 
difficult to follow than he had expected. He had, however, 
found a clue and was following it up, but it was very 
troublesome work, and it might last some weeks now. But 
he was determined to get to the bottom of the matter, 
and they might depend on his coming to Oxford as soon 
as he could possibly manage it. 

It was May, however, before he did arrive ; and in 
the meantime a good deal had taken place in St. Wini- 
fred's which greatly interested Woolward and his 
associates. As for Woolward himself, he had been 
working hard all the term and was making good pro- 
gress, receiving frequent commendation from the tutors, 
who, however, seldom failed to add their regrets that he 
had not begun to work a few years earlier. 

" You would have carried everything before you, Mr. 
Woolward,'' said Mr. Haffenden one day, when he 
brought him an esiay on " The Policy of Alcibiades," 
" if you had only done your abilities justice ; but nobody 
can do three years' work in one. You will do well, I 
doubt not, but not as well as you ought to have done. 
It will be a tussle between you and Deane for the Snell. 
If you had worked as he has done, the order would have 
been Woolward, Deane ; now I am afraid it will be 
Deane, Woolward. Still, it is not certain, and I advise 
you to work your very best. But that is what I expect." 

" Well, sir," said Woolward, " it is my own fault 
anyway, and I can blame no one but myself if it is 
Deane, Woolward." 

But the Snell examination was not to take place for 
many weeks, and about the beginning of May there was 
another row in the College which drove everything else 
out of mind. 
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A jealous rivalry had for a long 'time subsisted 
between the boat clubs of St. Winifred's and St. Cuth- 
bert's, and this had been accentuated in the present 
term by a challenge sent by MeyneU, the crack sculler 
of the rival coUege, to Winthrop, the champion of 
Winifred's, to row a skiff race from Abingdon Lock to 
Nuneham Island. The challenge was of course accepted, 
the day and hour agreed on, and large wagers freely laid 
on Winthrop with any one who could be found rash and 
disloyal enough to back his adversary. 

" We'll have a drag from Quarterman's to take us 
over," suggested Ormsby ; " he's got a new one, a first 
class article." 

*' And a lunch at the Crown and Thistle before we 
start," added Adair. 

" And a supper party when we get home," supple- 
mented De Clifford. "How many are there of usP 
The drag will hold sixteen, I suppose." 

"Yes, reckoning four inside," said Ormsby. "But 
more than sixteen will want to go, I expect. Do you 
two mean to goP" he added, addressing Croly and 
Colquhoun. 

" Yes, I think so," said Croly. " I did mean to go 
down, as I am tired of waiting for Hassall ; but I'll stay 
for this, and I suppose you'll stay too, won't you, 
Bob?" 

** I should have stayed in any case," said Colquhoun, 
" but I've had a letter this morning from Hassall that's 
put an end to all doubt. He has fixed to come to 
Oxford on Wednesday, that is two days after this race." 

" Has he P " said Croly ; " then, of course, that is all 
right." 

" Ah ! But I'll tell you what is not quite so right," 
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struck in Hammond. "I've just remembered that 
Stokes's lecture is to be at twelve on Monday. He 
altered the day, you'll remember, because of some 
Convocation, or College meeting, or something. It 
ought to be on Tuesday, but he altered it to Monday." 

" By Jove, so he did, I remember now," exclaimed 
Birnie. " What a nuisance ! I say, can't the hour of 
the start be altered ? Half of us will miss the race if 
we have to go to Stokes's lecture." 

" No, I am afraid it can't," said Ormsby. " Win- 
throp, you know, told us he must be in London on 
Monday evening; and if the match is rowed later 
than one, he couldn't get to Lincoln's Inn in time to 
eat his term." 

" And the day can't be earlier than Monday, because 
Meynell only returns to Cuthbert's on the Saturday 
evening," said Hammond. 

" Then we must shirk old Stokes's lecture," cried 
Birnie. 

" Well, you can do that if you like," observed Gar- 
ford ; *' but you'll get into trouble if you do. Stokes 
has got very savage this term at men missing his lectures. 
He vows he'll have the next man who does it sent down, 
and so miss his term. That wouldn't suit your book, 
I guess." 

" Couldn't old Stokes be persuaded to change the 
day P " suggested Toogood. 

" I think I see him doing it," cried Bruce. " He'd 
give any fellow a hundred lines for proposing such a 
thing." 

" How about putting on an eeger P " asked Buckle. 

*' I judge such a general epidemic in the college 
would bring him down on us rather sharper that any- 
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thing else," said Archie Haldon ; " but make yourselves 
easy. We shall all go — that is, all of us who want to go, 
and get into no sort of trouble for going/' 

'* Well, if you manage that, Archie," said De Cliflfbrd, 
" you are a cleverer fellow than I think you ; and that's 
saying a good deal." 

" You do me proud," returned Haldon. '* Wait and 
see. I say, Pigott," he continued, turning to one of 
his particular friends, ** didn't we agree to go down to 
Christ Church meadows, to see our boat come in for the 
first time this year." 

" Yes, we so arranged," said Pigott. " I'm ready." 
" Stay, though," said Haldon. ** There's an imposi- 
tion I have to take up to Stokes's room. But it won't 
take me five minutes. If you will wait here, I'll join 
you." 

" Stokes," repeated Buckle ; " he isn't in. I saw him 
setting out for a constitutional round Christ Church 
meadows a quarter of an hour ago." 

** Did you P Well, that doesn't matter. I can leave 
the imposition on his table, and be down again almost 
immediately." 

He hurried off to his own rooms, and was presently 
seen mounting Mr. Stokes's staircase with a bundle of 
something in his hand. Presently he returned, and he 
and Pigott walked out of college together. Haldon 
stopped for a moment at the gate, and looked back at 
the college buildings. 

** Not much wind to-night," he remarked. " The 
eight will have a pleasant row home." 

"Yes," assented Pigott. "That column of smoke 
ascends pretty straight. Some one has a good fire 
to-night, that is certain." 
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"Yes/* rejoined Haldon; "the evenings are still 
chilly ; we had better step out." 

Monday, the day fixed for the race, came — a delicious 
spring day, the very day for a boat-race. The Winifred's 
men, who had been buoyed up by Haldon's confident 
assurances, felt doubly aggravated, as they tramped up 
Mr. Stokes's staircase at twelve o'clock, and took their 
places round the well-known table. Archie himself 
had not made his appearance, and it was rumoured, 
greatly to the men's indignation, that he had contrived 
to get special leave from attending the lecture. They 
saw in their mind's eye, the green shores of the Isis, the 
blue sky overhead, and the men stripping for the race ; 
and the angles, and squares, and circles, to which they 
were required to devote their attention, seemed duller 
and stupider than ever. But there was no help for it. 
Toogood, who had been desired to open the proceedings, 
had just enunciated the fact that " things which were 
double of the same were equal to one another," when 
there came a sudden rush of smoke down the chimney, 
and spread into the room. 

" It is only a puflF of wind," said Mr. Stokes. " Go 
on, Mr. Toogood, the smoke will soon go up the chimney 
again." 

The smoke, however, did not seem inclined to fulfil 
his prediction, but continued to descend, and the atmo- 
sphere presently grew so thick, that the men could hardly 
breathe. 

" Some one had better open the windows," said Mr. 
Stokes, who was hardly able to speak for coughing. 

" Yes, sir ; yes, sir ! " responded Archie Haldon, who 
at that moment entered the room. He rushed up 
tK) the window, but there seemed to be something 
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the matter with the bolt, and the sash could not be 
raised. 

" You must go, gentlemen, you must go,'* wheezed 
Mr. Stokes. " It is impossible to continue the lecture." 
He rushed into his bedroom as he spoke, and threw open 
the window just as Haldon succeeded at last in undoing 
the bolt. 

The men streamed out readily enough into the fresh 
air, and by the time when they had reached the bottom 
of the staircase, some one remembered that it still wanted 
half-an-hour to the time when the drag was to leave for 
Abingdon ; and if they went up to Quarterman's yard at 
once, ihey would be in time to see the boat-race. Caps 
and gowns accordingly were quickly exchanged for 
beavers, and a dozen men hurried ofif to the yard, 
rejoicing in their release. 

"I say, Archie, I guess this is your work,'* said 
Pigott, as they climbed to the front seats. 

" My work P ** returned Archie, innocently. " What, 
getting up the race, do you mean P No, I had nothing 
to do with it." 

There was a general laugh. ** No one suspects you of 
that," said Ormsby. " Pigott means the smoke in 
Stokes's room, I expect.'* 

" The smoke, my dear fellow ! I am not a bale of 
tobacco." 

" Well, old Blewitt says you arc, for the matter 
of that ; but how about the bundle of shavings 
Pigott saw you taking up into Stokes's room, and the 
column of smoke afterwards. You were not experi- 
menting as to which was his sitting-room chimney. 
Oh, no!" 

'* My dear Ormsby, you had better consult a medical 
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frieud without loss of time. You are certainly going 
out of your mind." 

" Leave him alone, Ormsby," said Pigott ; "you'll get 
nothing out of him." 

" No," assented De Clifford, " nor will Stokes, or any 
one else get anything out of him — always excepting 
chaff, of which he has plenty." 

" I don't suppose Stokes will try," observed Hammond. 
" Who can help his chimney smoking, or who could make 
it smoke P Guess we shan't hear anything more about it." 

A few hours afterwards, however, this prediction waa 
disproved. It appeared that a door-mat had been placed 
on the top of the mathematical tutor's chimney ; which, 
as Buckle remarked, " fully accounted for the horn of 
the rhinoceros." The discovery had been made by 
Joseph Round, who by ill luck chanced to be Mr. 
Stokes's bedmaker. He had mounted to the roof of the 
college immediately after the departure of the men, and 
before the doer of the deed haa had time to remove the 
mat ; and had straightway proceeded to enlighten Mr. 
Stokes on the subject. 

" It's easy enough to see how this here has been done," 
he said. " There's an attic window above your room, 
sir, and a ladder by which anyone can get through it on 
to the roof. Up that way the person must have gone 
who put the mat on the chimney." 

" It is a most audacious outrage," exclaimed Mr. 
* Stokes, crimsoning to the very tips of his ears. " If I 
can find out who did it, I shall insist on his being rusti- 
cated. I am not sure that I shall not require his 
expulsion from the university ! " 

" It ainH no ways difficult to find out who done it," 
added the sconi 
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" If you can discover that, you shall be handsomely 
rewarded," said the tutor. 

" Well, sir, here's the mat. I know who it b'longs 
to. It was sent home from the shop only a few days 
ago, and it has the ticket with the gentleman's name 
still on it." 

"That is fortunate; a judgment on the offender, I 
should say. What is his name P " 

" Mr. Maurice Englefield, sir," returned Round, reading 
off the name on the ticket. 

Englefield, it should be mentioned, was not popular 
with the college servants. The gravity of his demeanour, 
and the fact that he seldom or never gave parties, or 
tipped the college servants, did not plead in his favour. 
The one view, in a scout's eye, to which an undergraduate 
may be put, is to get money out of him. As Englefield 
was useless for this purpose, he was, in Joseph's estima- 
tion, of no value at all. 

** Mr. Englefield ! " repeated Mr. Stokes, in great sur- 
prise. " There must be some mistake. He is the last 
person to be guilty of impertinence of this kind.*' 

*' Well, sir, the mat can't have got on the top of the 
chimney of itself." 

" No, but it does not follow that Mr. Englefield put it 
there." 

" Ah, to be sure, he may have lent it to someone for 
the purpose," said Round. 

•'Or someone may have taken it without his know- 
ledge," rejoined Mr. St >lce8. " I cannot see him now, 
but do you request him to call on me at half-past seven 
this evening, immediately before evening chapel." 

Evening chapel, at which Mr. Stokes himself officiated, 
took place at eight o'clock ; after whichi Haldon, Adair, 
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De Clifford, and Hammond, who had been present at it, 
having been too lazy to get up in time for the morning 
service, adjourned to Haldon*s rooms to spend the rest of 
the evening. Their party was to include Colquhoun and 
Oroly also, and presently they heard their steps, as they 
supposed, ascending the stairs. But when the door 
opened, a very different person from these presented 
himself — no other than Maurice Englefield. The latter 
was personally known to all present, but the knowledge 
did not extend further than an exchange of bows if they 
met in the quadrangle, or a commonplace remark if 
they chanced to sit next to one another at dinner. Even 
this amount of acquaintance hardly subsisted between 
Maurice and Haldon. It was, therefore, considerably to 
the surprise of the party that the former presented him- 
self at Archie's door. 

That worthy, however, was in no way put out. " Ah, 
Englefield," he said, " is that you again P Charmed to 
see you. Sit down and take a cigar. You'll find these 
a first-rate brand." 

" No, I thank you," returned Maurice coldly. " I 
have just come from Stokes's rooms, Haldon." 

"And I trust you left that excellent man in good 
health," interposed Haldon, anxiously. ** The last time 
I saw him — a little after twelve to-day — I was distressed 
to see how poorly he was looking." 

** Yes," remarked Ormsby, " there was evidently 
great oppression of the chest." 

"Joined to a hacking cough," added De Clifford, 
"which was almost incessant. I trust he has quite 
recovered." 

" I trust he has," said Englefield, *' But I have not 
come to speak about him," 
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"Whatever it may be that has procured me the 
pleasure of your company ** began Haldon, blandly. 

"None of that, if you please/* broke in Maurice. 
" I wish to know what • business you had, Haldon, to 
take away the mat from before my door, and put it on 
the top of Stokes's chimney P " 

" Your mat ! Is it possible that anyone can have 
taken such a liberty ! And to put it on the top of Mr. 
Stokes's chimney, too — a double outrage ! " 

" It is not only possible, but the fact, that you did it." 

** You distress me by your suspicions ! What have I 
ever done to any one, and least of all to you, for whom 
I have ever " 

" Once more, none of this silly rant. I could not 
help knowing that I have always been the object of your 
dislike.'' 

" Oh, heavens, what injustice ! " exclaimed Archie, 
piteously. 

"The object of your dislike," repeated Englefield; 
" and you have never scrupled to indulge it when you 
had the opportunity." 

"Draw it mild," interposed Hammond. "How do 
you know that Haldon took your mat P *' 

" One of my friends saw him take it. He noticed 
particularly the ticket on the comer of the mat, which is 
still there." 

"Is your friend liable to hallucinations P " asked 
Haldon. 

" He is not ; and he would have been ready to give 
his evidence to the fact, if he had been called on to do 
80. But as Stokes at once accepted my assurance that 
I should have scorned to have anything to do with so 
silly and ungentlemanly an act " 




* Ungentlemanly ! " repeated Haldon. 
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" Ungentlemanly ! '* repeated Haldon, starting up. 

*' Ungentlemanly/' reiterated Englefield calmly. "As 
Stokes, I say, at once declared himself satisfied that I 
had had no hand in the matter, there was no need to 
hring up your name. But " 

" I tell you what," shouted Haldon, who had com- 
pletely laid aside the cool insolence he had hitherto 
affected, and was boiling with rage, ** I have as good a 
mind to kick you down my staircase as ever I had to do 
anything." 

" You can try that if you like it,** said Englefield in 
the same dry tone ; " but I think you had better not." 
He turned to leave the room, but Haldon, who had lost 
all self-command, rushed at him, levelling a heavy blow 
at his head. A sterner look came over Maurice's face. 
He parried the blow, and struck Haldon in return with 
such force as to drive him back several paces against a 
chair, over which he fell, striking his head against the 
comer of the sofa. He was, fortunately, too much 
stunned to renew the struggle, or serious injury would 
probably have ensued. Perceiving that his adversary 
was quite hors de combat, Englefield bowed coldly to the 
others and left the room. 

There was an uncomfortable silence when the door 
closed behind him. Haldon, who had been picked up 
and placed in a chair, presently recovered consciousness, 
and sat for several minutes moodily looking into the 
grate. 

" I say," he broke out at last, ** this has been a stupid 
business, and the stupidest part is that I have got the 
worst of it, and I don't see how I should mend matters 
if I followed it up any further. This sulky and savage 
brute has scored off me this time, and that is all about 

o 2 
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it. Let us have our supper, and some Van John after- 
wards, and drop this altogether." 

" By all means, Archie," said Ormsby ; " that is the 
best way to take iU" 

"Aye, the best way to take it now,** soliloquized 
Haldon, as he undressed that night. " I should onlymakc 
matters worse by following it further. But I owe this 
fellow one, and as sure as my name is Haldon, I'll 
pay him. I'll watch my opportunity, and when the 
time comes hell wish he had left me alone." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MAURICE ENOLEFIELD. 

Meanwhile Maurice had descended into the quad- 
rangle in a frame of mind very different from that which 
Haldon and his friends imputed to him. Whatever 
anger his antagonist had roused in him had already 
subsided, swallowed up in the bitter self-reproach he 
felt for having yielded to momentary temptation. 
Haldon*s conduct had doubtless been bad enough, but 
what was that to him P It would not excuse, in 
Maurice's morbid frame of mind, it did not even pal- 
liate, his own offence. He looked sadly round him. 
The college walks lay close at hand, and though the 
gate leading to them had been closed for the night, it 
was only six or seven feet high, and it was easy to 
climb over it. He did so, and entered the shrubbery. 
Its deep umbrageous coolness seemed to sooth his ruffled 
spirit. He walked on till he reached a garden-seat, on 
which he sat down to reflect on what had passed. 

*^ 1 am thankful it did not come to an actual fight," 
he thought. "What might I not have done if it 
had P I might have been an actual murderer, as the 
proctor in the Corn-market told me that evening. All 
these years, and yet I have not learned ordinary self- 
control ! It is as Mr. Sandham says, ' I do not know 
what spirit I am of.' Well, I will go in presently and 
write to him. He wiU be grieved, but I can't help that." 
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He covered his face with his hands, and sat for more than 
an hour wrapped in desponding thought. Then he rose 
and walked slowly and sadly to his room. 

The reader will surmise that his early history had 
heen a very singular one. His father, the captain and 
part-owner of a ship trading with the Ivory and Gold 
Coast of Africa, had been more than suspected of com- 
plicity in the slave trade, and knew something of its 
crimes and horrors. Ketuming to England he had been 
shipwrecked and had a very narrow escape from death. 
He was picked up by a homeward-bound ship, the sole 
survivor of a boat's crew, on the very verge of starvation. 
On board the vessel that rescued him was a missionary 
named Hobart, who was on his way to England, as every 
one might see, only to die. Captain Englefield became 
very intimate with him and his daughter, and in bis 
present frame of mind, caused by his narrow and pro- 
vidential escape from a terrible death, it was no wonder 
that a deep and lasting impression was made on him. 
Notwithstanding his recent losses, he had property 
enough to maintain himself in comfort, and he resolved 
to abandon his present calling and take up Mr. Hobart's 
mission. Probably the charms of Miss Hobart, who had 
been her father's helper in his work, so far as it was 
possible for a woman to be so, had something to do 
vrith his resolution; but before the Dahomey dropped 
anchor in Plymouth harbour it had been settled that 
Captain Englefield and Elvira Hobart were to be mar- 
ried as soon as all necessary arrangements had been 
made. Then, after a year's interval, the former was to 
go out to the Gold Coast and try to re-establish Mr. 
Hobart's mission in a more permanent manner. 

The English doctors reported that Mr. Hobart might 
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live three months or possibly four, but hardly longer. 
Under these circumstances it was desirable that the 
marriage should take place as soon as possible. A small 
villa was accordingly taken at Wembury, on the Devon- 
shire coast, to which the newly-married couple removed 
as soon as the wedding had taken place ; and here, 
three months afterwards, the old man was laid to his rest 
in Wembury churchyard. Here, too, in due course of 
time, was bom the son whose history we are chro- 
nicling ; and when the mother's health was re-established, 
Mr. Englefield left for Africa. 

So things went on for fourteen or fifteen years. Mr. 
Englefield persisted in the work he had undertaken, 
but his hopes of achieving any signal success grew less 
with every succeeding year, as he became more and more 
aware how small were his qualifications and how slender 
the means at his command. He persisted in it mainly 
because he amid not bring himself to break the vow he 
had made, but in his heart he often deplored the in- 
considerate and hasty zeal with which he had entered 
on the undertaking. 

" It is a noble work," he said, as he and his wife 
and her bosom friend, Mrs. Hadfield, the widow of the 
former vicar of Wembury, sat one evening over the 
fire, with his own child Maurice and Mrs. Hadfield's 
little girl Agnes to keep them company. *' It is a noble 
work, the highest and best that a man can undertake ; 
but it must be entered upon after due preparation and 
with the means necessary for carrying it out. One man, 
let him be ever so zealous, can do but little, and his 
work is always liable to come to nothing. What is 
wanted is a body of teachers, under someone who has 
a definite and acknowledged authority — the authority of 
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the Church, in fact. I ought to have obtained that 
before I undertook the work. It is too late for me 
to seek for it now. My only hope is that someone duly 
qualified for the work will take it up when I am obliged 
to lay it down, and build up a .great work on the 
foundations I have tried so hard to lay." 

" Papa," said Maurice, who had been listening atten- 
tively to all that fell from his father's lips, " when I 
am a man I will be made a clerg3rman, and come and 
help you." 

The captain sat silent for several minutes. ''It is 
strange," he said, "but I never thought of that; but 
this may be the answer to my longings and prayers. 
Maurice, my boy, if God should permit and help you to 
do this good work, it would be great happiness to me 
and great good to yourself; but you must think long and 
well over it, and make your life a preparation for it, 
if any real good is to come of it. I will talk to Sandham 
about it to-morrow." 

Mr. Sandham was the curate of Wembury, a young 
and zealous man, who had been two or three years at 
work in the village, and was deeply interested in 
Captain Englefield's mission, which he would willingly 
himself have taken part in. If there had not been claims 
upon him, which he could not set aside, it is not 
unlikely that he would have thrown up his curacy and 
joined Mr. Englefield in Africa. The captain knew 
that he would do all that lay in his power in fitting 
Maurice for the work. If he was likely to fail anywhere 
it would be in exacting too stem a rule from a boy so 
young ; but this, in the view which he took of life and 
its responsibilities, seemed rather an advantage than 
otherwise. 
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He had his interview with Mr. Sandham, and sailed 
a few days afterwards from Plymouth, but he never 
returned. A virulent fever broke out in the village 
where he was residing, and he was one of the earliest 
victims. He had just strength to write a letter to his 
wife and another to his son. These he entrusted to his 
friend Mr. Dilwyn, a merchant of Accra, who had given 
him all the help in his power, and promised to keep the 
buildings in repair and pay the teachers until his son 
was old enough to take the charge of the mission 
himself. 

It will readily be believed that his father's letter, 
together with the sudden tidings of his death, produced 
a marked effect on the young lad, already in mind so 
much older than his years, Mr. Saiidham, himself a 
mail of stern and ascetic temper, did all in his power to 
deepen the impressions which events had produced. 
Maurice was taught to regard himself as one especially 
set aside from the ordinary crowd of men, and what 
would be pardonable or permissible in them would be 
inexcusable in him. The ordinary faults of boyhood — 
idleness, flings of temper, disobedience, jealousies of 
rivals, and the like — were all treated as doubly sinful, 
because breaches of the special vow which he had taken 
on himself, and unfitting him for the great work to 
which he had been called. A load, in fact, was laid on 
his shoulders which a man of long experience and dis- 
ciplined character could hardly have sustained. 

It was a happy thing for him, however, that he was 
not required to bear this burden alone. Little Agnes 
Hadfield, of whom mention has already been made, 
whose mother had been Mrs. Eiiglefield's dearest friend 
ever since her residence in Devonshire, had been his 
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constant, almost his only, playfellow from his earliest 
years. She knew Captain Englefield s history, his devo- 
tion to his work, his trials and diiticalties, as well as 
Maurice himself, and was as deeply interested in them. 
Africa, in fact, was the chief subject of their thoughts and 
conversation. While they were still boy and girl they 
had fully settled everything to their satisfaction. A 
beautiful church and school were to be built — those of 
Wembury, which were fine buildings in the Perpendi- 
cular style of architecture, and capable of holding five 
hundred people, being the models chosen for them. 
Maurice was to be Yicar and Agnes schoolmistress. 
The blacks would speedily flock in to be baptized and 
instructed in the faith. Their neighbours in the 
s urrounding villages would soon follow their example. 
More clergymen and more churches would then be 
wanted, and would speedily be supplied. The whole 
country would become Christian, and cruel rites and 
bloody superstitions would altogether disappear. 

These aspirations, which in early boy or girl hood had 
appeared so easy of accomplishment, as well as so coul^tur 
de rose to the imagination, took a strong hold of both 
minds, but affected them in a different manner. In 
Agnes they only deepened the natural earnestness of her 
nature ; but in her companion they produced no small 
amount of restlessness and despondency. Every trivial 
offence with which Maurice charged himself assumed in 
his eyes the greatest culpability, arguing him to be 
wholly unworthy of the solemn undertaking to which he 
had devoted himself. 

When he was about sixteen an incident occurred 
which threatened at the time serious consequences. He 
and Agnes had constructed in the garden common to 
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the two houses an African village which they called 
Winnebah. The church and the school and the vicar's 
house were, of course, the most prominent objects. The 
latter, indeed, was a very pretty and comfortable arbour, 
and did credit to its architects. It soon became their 
regular place of resort during their hours of recreation 
throughout the summer. One day, while standing on the 
garden terrace, which overlooked a lane leading to the 
village, they saw one of the boys belonging to the school, 
Jim Garton by name, diverting himself by torturing a 
kitten which he had been ordered to drown, but on which 
he was exercising the diabolical ingenuity which induced 
Tennyson to write the lines : 

" As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To pity." 

Maurice's indignation was roused. He sprang over 
the terrace wall, snatched the kitten from the boy*s 
clutches and threw it to Agnes. Jim Garton, who was 
a coward, as most cruel boys are, took straightway to his 
heels to escape the castigation which he judged was 
imminent. 

''I am sorry he has escaped," said Maurice, as he 
sprang back over the wall ; " he ought to have had a 
severe licking.*' 

" Oh, I think he has been punished enough by the 
fright you have given him. We need not revenge the 
poor kitten's wrongs on him. See, the poor thing is 
quite dead ! " 

'^ It is not revenge but justice that I meant to 
execute," said Maurice. " I am not angry with him, 
but I feel that he ought to be punished." 

Jim Garton, however, far from subscribing to this 
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opiuioD, considered that he not only merited no further 
punishment, hut was entitled to exact amends for what 
he had already undergone. The next day, when Maurice 
and Agnes revisited Wiunebah, they found that it had 
been totally wrecked and destroyed. The church and 
school were ruins, the vicarage house completely levelled 
to the ground. Seated on the fork of a tree with a thick 
club in his hand was the author of the mischief, chuck- 
ling with delight at the ruin he had made. 

Maurice stood for a moment apparently too much 
astonished to move or speak. Then he walked quietly into 
the stable yard, whence he presently emerged carrying a 
ladder over his shoulder and a long besom in his hand. 
Placing the ladder against a lower branch of the tree, 
Maurice mounted until he was within reach of Master 
Jim. He then proceeded to rain such a shower of blows 
on him that Jim was fain to slip down the tree and take 
to his heels. His enemy, however, was again more than 
a match for him. He skimmed lightly down the ladder, 
caught the fugitive before he had run thirty yards, and 
dragging him back to the garden inflicted on him so 
severe a thrashing that Agnes, astonished and terrified, 
rushed up to him and entreated him to desist. Maurice, 
however, paid no heed to her remonstrances, and if it 
had not been for Jim Gart<m's yells there is no saying 
how long he might have persisted. But all of a moment 
the voice of someone close at hand was heard, which 
caused Maurice instantly to drop his weapon and look 
round him in surprise. Mr. Sandham was standing on 
the other side of the terrace wall, from which he could 
see distinctly what was passing. 

"Do you know what you are doing, Maurice?" he 
said, in a low but distinct voice. 
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''I am punishing Jim Garton for his cruelty and 
malice," answered Maurice, trying to speak confidently, 
though it was evident that his mind misgave him. 

**Who has tried and convicted him, and who has 
given you authority to carry out the sentence P " 

Maurice was silent. 

" And even if you had been authorized to beat him, 
is punishment to be inflicted by the person who thinks 
himself injured, and under the influence of angry 
passion P " 

" I am not, and I was not, in a passion, sir," answered 
the boy. *' I was thrashing him not because I was 
angry, but because I thought he deserved it. " 

" So people often deceive themselves. If you are to 
go about the work you have aspired to perform in such 
a spirit as this, you will be making yourself Satan's 
servant, not God's." 

He moved away as he spoke. The boy heard him with 
a white face and trembling limbs. He staggered home 
and was then found to be in such a state that he was 
sent to bed and the doctor summoned. An attack of 
brain fever came on, and it was weeks before he was 
convalescent. The doctor, who had been informed of 
what had taken place, remonstrated with Mr. Sandham, 
but without much effect. After a long time Maurice 
resumed his studies with the curate as before, and as 
little as possible was said about what had occurred. 
But every one who knew him could see that an effect 
had been produced on him which was not likely to pass 
away. 

Years, however, went on without much to mark any 
great difference between them, until the time arrived 
at which it became necessary for some decided step to be 
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taken respecting Maurice's future career. If lie was to 
carry out the programme arranged between his father and 
himself, he ought to be entered at some college, in one 
of the Universities. When questioned on the subject, 
he answered that he still hoped to 'fulfil his father's 
wishes, if permitted to do so. Mr. Sandham was there- 
upon consulted as to what college should be selected, 
and he advised his own old college, St. Winifred's at 
Oxford. Application was accordingly made to the 
master, and it was arranged that Maurice should matri- 
culate there as soon as he was nineteen. Three years 
were then to be passed at Oxford from the date of his 
going into residence, leaving some months in which to 
prepare himself for ordination. 

At the same time the engagement between himself and 
Agnes Hadfield, which had been an understood thing 
between them for a long time past, and which the parents 
on both sides looked forward to as a thing already deter- 
mined, was formally ratified. They were to be married 
immediately after his ordination, and he was to follow 
out his father's career, residing for a twelvemonth or so 
on the Gold Coast, and then returning for a long visit 
to England. 

As the time approached for Maurice's removal to 
Oxford he grew more and more depressed. His old 
doubts returned upon him, and he would more than 
once in all likelihood have thrown up the scheme 
altogether, if Agnes's influence had not kept him firmly 
to it. This was so evident, that Mrs. Englefield proposed 
that the two families should leave Wembury and take 
up their abode in Oxford during the three years of 
Maurice's residence ; but this scheme, wise os no doubt 
it was, was vetoed by Mr. Sandham, who regarded it as 
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a weak attempt to evade a trial which must inevitahly 
be encountered by Maurice at some period of his career, 
and which had better be boldly faced at once. 

Maurice departed in a very despondent frame of mind, 
and his letters for the first few months were such as to 
render both his mother and his betrothed uneasy. He 
had indeed been charmed with Oxford as regarded its 
external appearance. It was grand and beautiful 
beyond anything that his fancy could have conceived. 
But the lives and conversation of the men he encoun- 
tered filled him with amazement and horror. In his 
second and third term, however, he became known to and 
gradually intimate with a few men who were excep- 
tions to what, to him at least, appeared to be the general 
rule of the place. Two of the scholars in particular, 
Bexley and French by name, who had been in college 
one term longer than himself, had become almost in- 
timate friends with him. Both of them intended to take 
orders, and though they had said little on the subject, he 
knew that they were endeavouring to the best of their 
ability to fit themselves for their future calling. Before 
the end of hi? first year they had learned all the particu- 
lars of his past history, as he of theirs, and been told of 
, the career which he had marked out for himself. He 
was surprised to find how warmly they sympathized with 
him. Bexley in particular took a great delight in dis- 
cussing with him the details of his future life, which was 
to be one so different from his own. 

" I declare I quite envy you, Englefield," he said, 
after a long conversation in the sixth term of his 
residence. " My own lot in life is likely to be a very 
quiet one — ^humdrum most men would call it, though I 
am quite contented with it. My father's living is one 
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beloDging to our family, in fact it is in his gift I am 
to be his curate for a term of years, after which, wjien 
he feels himself getting stiff in the joints, he'll hand it 
over to me. I know I am better off than five men out 
of six who go into orders. The parish is a very nice one, 
six hundred people, plenty to do, but not too much for a 
man, the income quite suflBcient to live comfortably on, 
a beautiful country, lots of old friends and neighbours. 
But it is a little tame ; I should relish the novelty and 
adventure of your destination." 

" Yes, there is plenty in it to interest and absorb, no 
doubt," said Maurice, "but only think of the responsi- 
bility. Your people know their duty at all events, and 
if you were to make a mistake it could soon be set right. 
But if I, out in that heathen land, were to fail in any- 
thing — in judgment, in charity, in temper — souls that 
were perhaps growing heavenward might perish for 
ever ! When I think of it, Bexley, on the qualifications 
necessaiy for fulfilling it, and my own miserable defici- 
encies, I feel as if it was the most monstrous presumption 
for me to think of! " 

"My dear fellow," said Bexley, " do you suppose that 
other men don't feel that P Trust me, every man good 
for anything, who is going in for orders, feels his un-^ 
worthiness and incompetence for the work, just as you 
do. Of course he will make mistakes; of course his 
mistakes will do mischief; of course he will have to ask 
forgiveness for them. But, unless clergymen are to be 
more than men, this must be so. It is men, and not 
angels, whom the Bishop ordains." 

" No doubt," returned Maurice. " Still, I cannot but 
feel that my case is an exception to a general rule. 
Others undertake offices already in existence, and are 
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appointed to them by persons who have authority to 
make the appointments. The Church is like a vast 
machine, which has thousands and thousands of wheels 
at work, all in harmonious action. Care is taken that 
all those who have charge of these wheels are duly quali- 
fied for it, and if anyone is found incompetent, he is 
removed from his post. But I feci like a man who tries 
to work a machine of his own devising, with no one to 
co-operate with him, or correct his mistakes if he should 
go wrong. Above all, I have no assurance on which I 
can rely, that I am called to the work at all." 

" Well, there is more in that," said Bexley ; " and I 
think something might be done to make you more com- 
fortable about your mission to Africa. It does seem as 
though you might find some serious difiiculties in your way. 
Look here ! There is an old friend of my father's. Canon 
Wray, who is the Bishop's examining chaplain. I go to 
see him sometimes, and he always receives me most 
kindly. If you like it, I will tell him about you, and 
ask him to talk to you. You need not be in the least 
afraid of him. He is as kind as a man can be, and you 
could not have a better adviser. What do you say ? " 

" Why, that I am most thankful to you for the sug- 
gestion, Bexley. It would be an inexpressible comfort to 
me." 

" Very well ; I am going to see him next Tuesday, 
and I will take the opportunity of talking to him about 
you." 

As Bexley had expected, Mr. Wray listened with 
much interest to his visitor's story, and expressed his 
willingness to give Maurice the best advice in his power. 
Englefield called accordingly at his house in Christ 
Church, and laid open his whole mind to him. 
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The Canon listened attentively, and asked several 
questions, noting down Englcfield's answers in his pocket- 
book. Then he said : 

** I am glad that you have come to me, Mr. Engle- 
field. You certainly require both advice and help in 
entering upon a very grave and difficult undertaking. 
As regards the object you have in view, no Christian 
could have any feeling but one of s)anpathy with you. 
But there are serious difficulties of which you do not seem 
aware. The first thing must be to lay the matter before 
the Bishop. To be ordained, you must have a title, or 
at least convince the Bishop that you have at once a 
work to do, and the means of supporting yourself while 
attempting it. It appears that you have this, so far as I 
can see. But it will be for him to judge. Then again, 
you need a great deal of instruction and advice. That I 
shall be willing to supply, to the best of my ability, if 
you desire it." 

" I need hardly tell you, sir, how thankful I should 
be!" 

" Very good. Then the first thing will be to see the 
Bishop, and if he consents to receive you, you had better 
go on reading for your degree. When you have taken 
that, you can begin more directly preparing for your or- 
dination. Meanwhile, I shall be pleased occasionally to 
see you if you will call here." 

Maurice went away greatly comforted and cheered. 
A week or two afterwards, he heard from Mr. Wray, 
that the Bishop had inquired into the matter, and would 
receive him when the proper time came. Englefield was 
very grateful to Bexley for the service he had done \Am. 

'^ I shall ever be thankful to you for making me known 
to that good man," he said. *'He has told ms many 
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things I shall never forget. But the best thing of all 
was, that he pointed out to me that if I continued 
patient and faithful, I should not be allowed to enter on 
the work if I was not fitted for it. I cannot tell you 
what a comfort that thought is to me. It would be ter- 
rible, no doubt, to be told that I was unworthy to do the 
work on which my heart is set, but far more terrible to 
enter upon it unworthily." 

So matters went on for a long time, quietly and 
happily, until the unfortunate collision with Haldon on 
the day of the boat-race. Englefield, as we have seen, 
returned to his rooms that evening in a frame of mind 
bordering on despair. He had fallen again, fallen hope- 
lessly, as he kept repeating to himself. Mr. Sandham's ' 
words on a former occasion were continually recurring to 
him. " If you are to go about the work you have aspired 
to perform, in such a spirit as this, you will be making 
yourself Satan's servant, not God's." " It is too true, too 
true," he groaned. " I was Satan's servant when I struck 
him last night, and I might have had the curse of Cedn 
on me, and gone forth, not a Gospel missionary, but a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the earth. This must come 
to an end. I must take my name off the college books 
and leave Oxford. But I can't go back to Devonshire. 
I can't face my mother and Agnes! Oh, how will 
this end?" 

Several days passed ; and Maurice remained a close 
prisoner of his own making. He would see no one, not 
even Bexley, in spite of the latter's repeated entreaties 
to be admitted. At last he got so ill, that his scout be- 
came alarmed, and went to Bexley ; and it was agreed, 
after a consultation with French, that Dr. Fenton, the 
doctor of highest repute in Oxford at that time, should be 

p 2 
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called in. Bexley went to see him accordingly, and 
stated the whole matter to him. 

Dr. Fenton saw Englefield on the following day, and 
gave his opinion that he must leave Oxford immediately, 
or serious consequences might ensue. Englefield was 
unwilling to go, but knew that he could not refuse ; and 
accompanied by Bexley, he returned to Wembury. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

A STRANGE HISTORY. 

The fracas between Haldon and Englefield, which 
was soon reported throughout the college, produced a 
very considerable sensation. It was at first affirmed 
that Haldon had been so seriously injured that his 
recovery was doubtful. But this was presently denied, 
and a broken arm, or according to others, a dislocated 
shoulder, was declared to be the extent of the damage 
done. Then this also was contradicted, and it was 
rumoured that it was not Haldon but Englefield who 
had been hurt, and was lying dangerously ill in his 
rooms, to which no one but the doctor and nurse was 
admitted. This last report was generally credited, and 
it was not until his removal into Devonshire that the 
possibility of his recovery was entertained. 

Two things, however, occurred very soon after the 
day of the boat-race, which drove all other subjects of 
interest, so far as Winifred men were concerned, into 
the background. The first of these was the announce- 
ment that the university prize for Latin verse had been 
gained by Archie Haldon — a distinction regarded as 
all the greater, because at that time the two prizes, for 
the Newdigate and the Latin verse, were the only two 
open to undergraduates. The other was the return of 
Hassall, who had been expected ever since the beginning 
of term, and who was said to be able to throw some 
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light on the strange occurrence of the two defeats of 
Croly and Colquhoun by Fenwick at the end of the 
previous term. 

Whatever he might know, however, he made no 
public statement of it; but simply invited his three 
friends Croly, Colquhoun, and Gladwin to dine with 
him in his rooms, and as soon as the dinner things had 
been removed proceeded to tell his story. 

" I daresay," he began, " you remember a man named 
Margetson, who was a gentleman commoner of Wini- 
fred's three years or so ago." 

" I should rather think I did, " returned Gladwin. '* I 
recollect him in my first year. He went ahead pretty 
fast, if I remember right." 

"Yes," said Hassall. ** There is no denying that. 
Well, he was a relative of mine, and took me in hand 
when I first came up." 

" So I have heard," said Croly, " but I fear he did 
not improve your morals." 

** I am afraid he did not. But never mind that now. 
He took me up to London with him at the beginning of 
my first long, and I went into some very queer places 
with him. Amongst others there was a very out-of- 
elbow sort of place — a club they called it — but it was 
more like a simple gaming-house. It stood in a bye- 
street near Leicester Square. There were pool and 
billiards going on all day, and rouge et noir, and 
chicken hazard, and blind hookey, and all sorts of 
games of that kind, half the night. A more precious 
collection of blackguards and swindlers was never 
brought together. Margetson, of course, ought not to 
have taken me there. But I must do him the justice 
to say he wouldn't let me play at anything. He didn't 
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say I wasn't to bet, though I judge he meant that too. 
But I chose not to understand him so, and got properly 
taken in in consequence. 

" It was the third time we went there, about seven in 
the evening. I remember the scene as well as possible. 
There was a game at billiards in progress between one 
of the markers and a lad a year or two younger thati 
myself— a regular raw hand he seemed to be — and the 
marker gave him long odds. I was induced by a fellow, 
a naval officer apparently, to wager an even flimsy on 
the marker. Margetson was not present, or I doubt not 
he would have interfered. The game was going clearly 
against the boy, who was sixty or seventy behind his 
antagonist. But Captain Trevaine, as the officer was 
called, persisted in backing him. Twice he persuaded 
me to double my wager, though I hardly liked doing it, 
because it seemed like betting on a certainty. At last 
the marker left oflf at 496, and the lad was only 445. 
It was his turn to play, but the balls lay in such a 
position that it was impossible to score from them. 
Everybody said that the game was gone. But the 
captain grew more furious than ever with any one who 
ventured to say so, and he challenged me in particular 
in very rude language once more to double my stake. 
I got so angry at his insolence that, to punish him, I 
did double it, and it became a J640 bet. Well, the boy 
thereupon made a stroke, the like of which I had never 
seen before, got the balls into position, and ran ofi* the 
game in a single break." 

** In fewt it was a regular plant," suggested Croly, 
" and you had to fork out forty pounds." 

"No, not that. I hadn't twenty pounds in the 
worldi and I went to look for Margetson to ask his help. 
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But all of a moment I Baw him standing close by 
me. He had been in the room all the time behind a 
screen looking on. He came forward, and told me not 
to pay the captain a farthing. * I thought you would 
have known better than to try on this kind of thing 
with my friends, Trevaine/ he said. 

" ' What do you mean by trying on, Mr. Margetson P ' 
said Trevaine. ' Do you mean that this has been a got- 
up thing P ' 

" 'Looks like it,* answers Margetson coolly. ' Come 
along, Hassall,' and we went oflF together. 

" Well, you'll say, what is all this to our present 
purpose P Why just this. The young fellow, who won 
that game, was one and the same person as Fenwick." 

** Phew ! " exclaimed Croly. ** That icould be a go ! 
But surely you must be mistaken, Jack. How could a 
fellow like that get entered as an undergraduate at 
Winifred's P Besides, if he is the man, why didn't you 
recognise him before P Why, you have seen him con- 
tinually for the last two years and more ! " 

" Well, remember that this business was near about 
five years ago, and his face is a good deal altered. He 
had no whiskers then, and he has a big pair now, and 
his dress and style and surroundings are quite difiPereut. 
Yet I have often fancied that I had seen him before, 
though I couldn't tell where. But the chief ground I 
have for believing that he and Fenwick are the same is, 
that I saw him on the occasion of his match with Croly 
make the very same stroke, which won him the game 
at the house in London. No one else^ I am convinced, 
ever made such a stroke before." 

" What, the stroke when he was just turning the last 
hundred, I suppose," broke in Croly. "I remember 
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noticing it at the time, and thought it was chance. I 
could no more make it myself, than I could leap over 
the college tower. Well, certainly, Jack, there can 
hardly be two fellows in the world who could make that - 
stroke. But see here, if this fellow is a blackleg from a 
London hell, how comes it that he has got admission 
into an Oxford college P We ought to go to the dons 
about this — the Bursar, old Grenside, to wii He is 
sharp enough, and knows the world, and would soon get 
to the bottom of this." 

"Hear, hear," said Colquhoun. 

" Hold hard there," interposed Gladwin ; ** I should 
like to see this fellow exposed and cleared out of 
Winifred's, as much as you would ; but we must prove 
our case against him, and I don't see, so far, what proof 
we have. There is only HassalPs fancy, and this stroke 
at billiards. Neither would be regarded as anything like 
positive proof. It is a serious matter going to the dons, 
and we ought to be able to prove our case quite 
clearly." 

" You are right, Gladwin," said Hassall. " Up to the 
time of the match at billiards, we had no sufficient 
evidence to make any charge against this man. But 
what I have learned in London places the matter in a 
diflFerent light. I had better go on with that." 

" All right, Jack," said Gladwin ; ** go ahead.** 

" When I got to London, the first thing I did was to 
go to the old gaming-house. I found it had been closed 
several years ago, and all connected with it had cut and 
run, or were undergoing legal sentences. I could learn 
nothing of Captain Trevaine or the marker. Then I 
hunted out Margetson. He was said to be travelling 
abroad, and I had to write to one continental town after 
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another, until at last I learned that he was coming home 
in April. He reached England about three weeks ago, 
and then I at once called upon him. He was able to 
tell me a good deal about the gambling-house, and the 
people who had kept it. They had been arrested a few 
weeks after our visit to it. Capt. Reginald Trevaine, as 
he called himself, had been sentenced to five years' trans- 
portation : the others to lighter sentences. The lad 
about whom I was especially inquiring had disappeared. 
It was believed that the police knew where he was, but 
would not tell. Trevaine, however, was in the Ooldbath 
Fields prison, and might be visited on certain days. 
Margetson and I saw him a few days ago, and he told us 
all we wanted to know." 

** Ah, and Fenwick and this lad of yours are '* 

" One and the same," said Hassall. ** I was right in 
my conjecture ; but at present we cannot prove it. This 
man Trevaine must see Fenwick in order to identify him, 
and he can't do that until he is out of prison." 

" And how soon will he be released P " 

'* The governor told us his sentence would not be up 
for more than a year, but as he has obtained a good 
character he may be released at Michaelmas." 

" Michaelmas ; then he may come to Oxford in the 
October term, before Fenwick has taken his degree." 

** Yes ; I should have liked to have exposed this man 
at once, and did try to get information from the solicitor 
to the Fenwick estate in ^Northumberland, a man named 
Heming, in Gray's Inn. But he refused altogether to 
enter on the subject with us. We must hold our 
tongues until October, that is certain. If we think it 
worth while then " 

" Think it worth while, Haasall ! " cried Colquhoun ; 
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'^ I should think it was indeed. I would go to the end 
of the world to expose the scoundrel. You may rely on 
my coming to Oxford for the purpose, whatever anyone 
else may do." 

" And you may reckon on me also," added Croly. ** I 
don't know about going to the end of the world, but 
certainly I'll go from London to Oxford to do it." 

" That's all right then," said Hassall ; ** and now I 
shall clear out of this, until October comes." 

It might have been a week after thifii, when Fenwick 
retjirned one evening to his rooms after a solitary walk 
along the most secluded roads which he could find. He 
seemed unusually listless and depressed. He ascended 
his staircase, shut to his oak, and sat down at his table. 

There was a letter lying on it which apparently had 
just come by the post. Fenwick took it up with a weary 
and preoccupied air ; but he started as he saw the hand- 
writing on the envelope, and eagerly tore it open. It 
had the London postmark, and was written in the neat 
legible hand which is in vogue among solicitors : — 

** Gray's Ikn, 

" May 25, 1836. 

"My deak Mr. Fenwick, 

" I am sorry you have, of late, grown so weary of 
Oxford. I know you never liked it ; but had hoped that 
the time of your release from it being now so near at 
hand, you might reconcile youi'self to your continuance 
there to the end. I do not see how the provisions of 
your uncle's will can be set aside. He insisted, you will 
remember, on two things: first, that you should take 
your degree with credit at Oxford ; and secondly, that 
for the term of five years after his death, you should do 
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nothing to provoke public scandal. You know why he 
made these stipulations. After the terrible accident 
which caused the death of his wife and left him an 
incurable invalid, he made inquiries in all directions after 
you, meaning to make you his heir. He could learn 
very little about you. Your father was dead. You had 
been removed from Heatherston, and no one knew 
whither you had gone. There were all sorts of reports, 
but none trustworthy. Under these circumstances, he 
left the property to you, but insisted on your dropping 
the name of Dorville, taking that of Fenwick, and cojn- 
plying with the two conditions above named. I have no 
doubt that if you were to leave Oxford without taking 
your degree, or if you were to be convicted of any offence 
causing public scandal, Mr. John Fenwick might, and 
would, claim the property. He is not a man to consent 
to any compromise, and I would not ad^dse you to sug- 
gest one. Stay your time out ; that is my advice to you. 
** Since writing the above, I have had a visitor who has 
been making all kind of inquiries about you — your 
family, past history, &c. I saw no reason why he should 
ask these questions, and declined answering them. His 
name, it appears from his card, is Hassall." 

Fenwick laid down the letter with a weary sigh. " I 
suppose he is right," he said. " I must dree my weird 
to the last. But my stay here is getting intolerable. If 
I only had had self-command enough to leave those two 
men alone, everything would have been right ; but this 
fellow Hassall may be very troublesome yet. I have 
often feared that he recognised me. I recognised him 
only too surely, the very first week of my residence here. 
If he takes to questioning me in public, what is to 
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become of me ? If I only had one friend who could 
help or counsel me. But I have not, and I never shall 
have. It is the old story. The curse is on me, as my 
father told me ; I cannot escape it ! '* 

As he spoke his eye lighted on a small bronze plate 
standing on the table, in which a few visiting cards were 
lying, which at one time or another had been left for 
him. The uppermost of these — a card which had become 
discoloured from having lain for a long time in the same 
place — ^bore the name " James Ashurst, St. Winifred's." 

'' Dear old James,'' he said, ''how kind he used to be ! 
If I had only listened to him, I should never have got 
into trouble. But he would not speak to me now if he 
knew all about me, and I have never dared to go near him 
because, of course, he would have asked, and I must have 
told him, and then — there would have been an end of all." 

"Still, I don't know," he resumed, after another 
long pause ; " he evidently suspected who I was the 
other day, and yet he spoke to me, and would have said 
more if I had allowed him. He always was kind to 
everyone, and they say he is so still. I declare, I will 
try whether he will help me. It is very mean, but I 
must do it or leave Oxford — one or the other." 

He sat immersed in thought for another hour ; then 
he started up. '* If it is to be done at all," he 
muttered, " it is to be done at oncei I can bear brooding 
over it less than anything ! " He looked at his watch ; 
it wanted only a few minutes of nine, at which hour the 
college gate would be shut. He hurried downstairs, and 
presently found himself in the street, and on his way to 
Ashurst's lodgings. 

" Take my card up," he said to the servant. " I will 
wait here." 
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The answer came down presently. "Mr. Ashurst 
was engaged with Mr. Woolward, but he would see Mr. 
Fenwick.*' 

After a minute's hesitation Fenwiek went up. 

Ashurst and Woolward were busy over Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, the examination for the Snell being close at 
hand. Woolward had just been lamenting the imperfect 
acquaintance he had made with it. " If I had only 
begun two years earlier '' he said. 

" If you had begun two years earlier you might have 
done anything, Dolph," interposed Ashurst. " Even as 
it is, we may see your name posted up as Sneil Exhibi- 
tioner this year, and in Classis II. next year ; but you 
must grind very hard to do it. Look here, I know you 
and James Lydford want me to go to Crewhurst, and I 
should like it ; but though we should doubtless have a 
very jolly, it would not be a very profitable, summer. I 
have need to grind as hard as you ; and in order to be 
sure of doing so, I have agreed to take charge of a small 
village called Wavelbrook. I have been there once, and 
there is not a more secluded spot to be found in England. 
It is ten miles from any town ; no coach passes anywhere 
near it. There isn't a gentleman's house within walking 
distance. One is as much cut off from society there as 
if one was in a Pacific Island, or in the wilds of 
Siberia. There I can* read for my fellowship in Novem- 
ber without any distraction. Do you come, and do the 
like. I am to have the small vicarage house to live in ; 
but it will be large enough for more than you and me. 
What do you sayP" 

" Well, of course, you know how much I should like 
to be with you, James ; and also no doubt you are right 
in saying that I have need to read like old boots, and 
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Wavelbrook would be the very place to read in, and . 
there would be you to coach me ; but James Lydford 
has been quite as urgent to me to go to Crewhurst as 
he has to you, and there are reasons " — here the vision 
of a very bright face, with auburn curls and soft blue 
eyes, displayed itself to Dolph's imagination — "there 
are reasons why I think I ought to go there. I will 
let you know, however, before the end of term, what 
my arrangements will be. If I don't go to Crewhurst, 
I will gladly join you." 

" All right, Dolph," said James. " If I know a week 
hence, it will be time enough." 

Here the door opened and Fenwick's card was brought 
in, and soon afterwards the man himself entered. 

Ashurst rose and bowed courteously. "Pray be 
seated," he said. ** You are acquainted with Woolward 
of our college, I believe." 

The two men exchanged bows, and then Fenwick took 
a chair. An awkward pause ensued, Ashurst not 
knowing what to say, and Fenwick apparently being 
still more embarrassed. At length the latter broke out 
abruptly : 

" Ashurst — James — do you know who I am P " 

" I answer that question with some difficulty. I have 
sometimes, when I met you, fancied that I did ; at others, 
I have been persuaded that I was mistaken. You, 
yourself, implied that I was." 

"I am Guy Dorville, your old schoolfellow at 
Heatherston.'' 

" I was not mistaken, then. But why have you not 
said so before P " 

" I have come here to tel^ you — to tell you my un- 
happy story." 
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There was an embarrassed silence, and then Woolward 
got up. 

" I think I will wish you good evening, Ashurst," he 
said. " We had all but finished the lecture, and you 
will like to be alone with — Fenwick/* 

'* Do not go, Woolward," said Feuwick. " If it had 
been anybody but you I should have waited till you had 
left; but I remember your generous kindness on that 
last day at Heatherston, and have always classed you 
and James Ashurst together as my two real friends. I 
cannot t6ll you how often I have wished that our old 
friendship might be renewed. If you will give me your 
advice and help in addition to his, I shall be most 
thankful." 

Woolward said nothing but held out his hand, which 
the other grasped warmly. Then they again seated 
themselves, and Fenwick began : 

" I need go no further back than the day on which I 
left Heatherston. My father took me straight to 
London, and on the next day we set out for Plymouth. 
He did not say one single word to me during either 
journey, or until the second day after our arrival. Then 
he told me that he had got a berth for me on board a 
ship, of which an old friend of his was captain. * He 
will receive you,' he said ; * and if you conduct yourself 
properly, you will rise step by step, until you may secure 
for yourself a decent provision — for yourself , I say. As 
regards myself, I have done with you, for good and all.' 

" That was our last parting. The next day I went on 
board. The ship was to proceed in a few days to 
Australia, but I had no fancy for the life marked out for 
me, and took occasion, whil j the men were below, to hide 
myself in one of the ligliters, in which some empty casks 
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Were to be conveyed on shore. I was not discovered, 
and after escaping from the lighter, made my way to 
London, walking the greater part of the way, and occa- 
sionally getting a lift in a cart or behind a carriage. In 
London I tried to get a living, but you will not wonder 
that I did not succeed. I tried in vain for a situation as 
a clerk, or a porter, or a servant My money, of which 
I had very little, soon disappeared, and I had to take 
to begging. I should have died of cold and hunger, if I 
had not encountered in the street a man with whom I had 
been intimate in the West Indies some three years before. 
He was then known as Lieutenant Waters, and he was 
a frequent companion of my uncle St, Croix. Now it 
appeared that his name was Captain Trevaine. He 
knew me in a moment, and asked me what I was doing 
in London. I told him my story without any hesitation 
or reserve, hoping he might be able to help me to a 
living. He did help me to one, but it would have been 
better if he had left me to starve." 

** What ! he was a gambler, a blackleg, eh P " put in 
Ashurst 

" Yes ; a regular cheat and swindler. He gave me 
no hint of what his occupation was, but took !iie to his 
lodgings, fed me — I was nearly starved — and gave me a 
closet to sleep in. The next day he told me that out of 
logard for my family, particularly my uncle Ferdinand, 
he would do what he could for me. He could not put 
me into any business, but he could teach me to play 
at billiards and shoot with a pistol, of both of which 1 
already knew, for my age, a good deal. If I learned 
these accomplishments thoroughly they would bring me 
in a very fair living. He did not hint at any fraudulent 
use of them, nor did I suspect anything of the kind. 

Q 
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Well, I agreed — I had, indeed, no choice between that 
and starvation — and he set me to work and kept me at it 
all day and every day. What we do in that manner we 
soon learn to do thoroughly. I had naturally a quick 
eye and a steady hand, as well as some considerable 
knowledge of both billiards and shooting, and took 
pleasure in acquiring the necessary skill. Before many 
months I could hit a fly on the wall with a bullet, and 
at billiards I was more that the Captain's match, for 
habits of dissipation had somewhat shaken his nerve. 

" After a time lie took me to different places where play 
was going on, and introduced me to the persons who kept 
the houses. I was allowed to hang about the rooms, and 
occasionally was put up to play games with persons 
who came in, or sometimes challenged them to play 
with me. The Captain on these occasions treated me 
as an entire stranger to him. At the same time we had a 
code of signals which regulated my play. When he took 
out a cigar I was to let my antagonist get ahead of me. 
When he threw it away I was to recover my ground or 
go ahead. When he blew his nose I was to make the 
game. You will wonder how I could have consented to 
be the tool and slave of such a scoundrel. But at first 
I very imperfectly understood what was being done. I 
thought he was amusing himself with people's wonder. 
But bye-and-by I found it all out, and refused to do it 
any more. At first he tried to persuade me that 
nothing was done but what was well known and allow- 
able. But when he found that he could no longer keep 
me in the dark, he turned me out of doors, and told me 
to come back when I had regained my senses. You 
don't know, my friends, what it is to starve. I held on 
till I was all but dying — I wish I hud held on a little 
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longer, and then my troubles would have been over for 
ever. But I didn't. I went back, and for a month 
or two more took the devil's wages." 

He hid his face in his hands, and was silent for a 
minute or two. Ashurst looked kindly at him, but said 
nothing. Woolward laid his hand on his shoulder. 

" Cheer up, old fellow; I should have done no better! " 

Presently Fen wick resumed. " One evening, a young 
gentleman, a year or two older than myself, came in 
along with another man well known among us. The 
Captain tried the old game with him, and, with my help, 
won £4cO of him. But his friend wouldn't allow him to 
pay. When I came up to reside at Winifred's I recog- 
nised the younger man as one of the undergraduates. I 
was greatly alarmed lest he should recognise me. But, 
until recently, I don*t think he did." 

"Who is the man to whom you refer P" asked 
Ashurst. 

"His name is Hassall," said Fenwick. 

" Hassall ! I am sorry for that. He is not good for 
much, I am afraid — hey, Woolward P " 

" For very little," assented Woolward. " Go on, Fen- 
wick." 

"A few days afterwards the police entered the billiard 
room and took the Captain into custody, on a charge of 
forging a promissory note. I was taken to the station 
also, it being suspected that I had been an accessory to 
the fraud. I underwent a searching examination, and 
had to disclose my real name and history. I noticed 
that they seemed both surprised and interested; and 
further questions, which had not, so far as I could see, 
anything to do with the matter in hand, were put to me. 
I answered them, however, and was sent back on remand. 

Q 2 
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" A week afterwards, a gentleman, of whom I had 
never heard, a Mr. Homing, a solicitor, came to see me. 
He also asked a great many questions, and compared my 
replies with memoranda in his possession. Then he told 
me that, in the first place, I was acquitted of all shai^ 
in Walter Button's, alim James Waters's, alirn Reginald 
Trevaine's, forgeries, and that I should at once he set at 
liberty. But he added that my uncle, Ferdinand St. 
Croix — who, on the occasion of his marriage with. Miss 
Fenwick, of Ulswick, Northumberland, took his wife's 
name — ^had recently died, and had bequeathed his pro- 
perty to me on certain conditions. As solicitor to the 
estate he read my uncle's will to me. By it I was 
obliged to take the name of Fenwick, dropping that of 
Dorville, and to enter, reside, and take my degree at 
some college in Oxford. If I failed to comply with 
these conditions, or was convicted of anything scandalous 
at Oxford, or for five years subsequently, I was to forfeit 
the estate, which would go to Mrs. Fenwick's family. 

** Of course, I was thankful to be rescued in this 
manner from poverty, and what was worse than poverty, 
degradation and vice. But the requirement to reside three 
years at Oxford distressed and embarrassed me. I knew 
what risk there must needs be of my encountering some 
of my old schoolmates, who would know my miserable 
history at Heatherston, to say nothing of the possibility 

of my recognition as the billiard sharper of Street. 

But there was no help for it. I must comply with the 
terms of the will, or be again an outcast and a beggar. 

" I reflected, however, that there was much also in 
favour of my chance of escaping notice. I was a good 
deal taller than when I left Heatherston. I could grow 
large whiskers, my complexion was darker, and the life 
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of misery I had led in London had left its traces on my 
features. I had also learned the valuable lesson, though 
in an evil school, of self-restraint. I resolved never to 
play at any games of chance or skill : to be distant and 
reserved in my manners ; to make no intimate acquaint • 
nnces, and, above all, to shun all old schoolfellows, much 
as I yearned after a renewal of my intimacy with some 
of them. 

" I played my part, as I think, not unsuccessfully ; or, 
rather, I should have so played it, if I had not been 
tempted by Croly's and Colquhoun's insolence into the 
wagers, which will, I fear, after all, lead to the expo- 
sure of my secrets. If Hassall follows up his inquiries 
with the vindictiveness he has hitherto shown, I am 
afraid all will come to light before my residence at 
Oxford has been completed. 1 also tremble for myself 
lest I lose all command over my unhappy temper. I 
have hitherto preserved an apparent indifference of 
manner which has misled those who have no real know- 
ledge of me. But under that mask of coldness I have 
sometimes been roused to such furious anger that I was 
on the point of bursting out into a fit of passion which 
might have led to results which I tremble to think of. 

" The possibility of such a thing is enough to destroy 
my whole peace and comfort. James — Dolph — my old, 
kind friends, will you counsel and help me in this sore 
btniit?" 

lie ceased, and fell back exhausted in his chair. No 
one spoke for several minutes. Then Ashurst said : 

•• 1 need not tell you, Guy, that I have heard your 
story with the deepest interest and the most sincere 
sympathy. I think I may speak for Woolward 
also." 
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'* Indeed, you may," said Woolward. " I have never 
been more deeply interested." 

" But the matter is too serious and difficult," pursued 
Ashurst, " to be dealt with oflfhand. Woolward and I 
will talk the matter carefully over." 

"I thank you most heartily," said Fenwick, ** and 
will now leave you. At any time when you send I will 
come to you." 

The two friends sat down as soon as he was gone, and 
had a long and anxious talk. Though much Ashurst's 
junior, Woolward was nevertheless capable of forming a 
sound judgment, even in a case so difficult, and he had 
seen more of Fenwick's ways during the last two or 
three years than his older friend. 

'* I am sure he ought not to be left to himself, James," 
he said. ** His idea of a curse impending over him is, 
I quite agree with you, an idle fancy. But it is also a 
mischievous and a dangerous one ; and, if indulged, may 
drive him to some desperate step. Suppose you take 
him, as you propose to take me, with you to Wavel- 
brook. The description you gave me of it makes it 
out to be the very place for him for the next few 
months." 

*' Well, that idea has also suggested itself to me. But 
are you sure that his company would not be disagreeable 
to you ? Remember, it is a place in which a man is 
almost fis much separated from the world, as I have 
already told you, as if he was at the North Pole." 

** Well, it is not at all certain that I shall go to 
Wavelbrook, and I must see Lydford before I can settle 
the question. But if I do go, I should not at all dislike 
old Guy's company. He is a very good fellow unless 
greatly provoked, and neither of us would be likely to 
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provoke him ; and I am deeply interested in his story, 
and should like to help him." 

'' That is all right, then. I will see him and propose 
his going to Wavelbrook. I have little doubt he will 
accept the oflfer. It will not be the first vacation we 
have passed together. And we had, for many reasons, 
better leave Oxford at once. If you resolve to join us, 
send me a liue, and I will have everything in readiness 
for you." 



CHAPTER XV. 

WROTTESLEY DBANE, 

It wad the second week in June. Oxford was keeping 
grand festival, as is her wont at that season of the year. 
The High Street, the College Gardens, the Christ Church 
walks, the hanks of the river, were all bright with cash- 
mercs, and sateens, and Spanish hats, alternating with 
the sober vestments of masters of arts, and the boating 
and cricketing costumes of undergraduates. The ancient 
quadrangles and solemn cloisters echoed the unwonted 
sounds of rippling laughter and musical repartee. On 
the evening before Commemoration, Anson, a popular 
undergraduate in his third year, had a large wine party. 
It was a warm, bright evening. The guests lounged 
luxuriously back in the battered easy chairs and castor- 
less sofas — which had been time out of mind the ordinary 
furniture of an undergraduate's room — ^lazily sipping 
their iced wine, and enjoying the present prospect before 
them. Anson's rooms looked out into the college gardens 
— then in their full beauty — and the spires and towers 
of the old university made a noble background to the 
picture. 

There was plenty to talk about. There was the boat 
race with Cambridge which was verj' shortly to come oflF, 
and which was to be rowed this time from Westminster 
to Putney. Thus far there had been but one boat-race 
between the universities— that rowed at Henley in 1829, 
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in which Oxford had gained an easy victory. Experi- 
enced boating men would have said that the result of 
that race was a very doubtful test of the rowing capacity 
of the two universities. There was very little difference 
between the Thames at Oxford and the Thames at 
Henley ; but very great difference between the Thames 
and the Cam : and while the Oxonians found themselves 
quite at home at Henley, the Cantabs found themselves 
rowing against a stream to which they were wholly un- 
accustomed. It did not in the least follow that, because 
Oxford rowing had prevailed at Henley, it would pre- 
vail at Westminster, in water quite new to both crews. 
But the undergraduate mind paid no heed to such con- 
siderations, nor even to the fact that the Cambridge men 
were to row the race in a light boat of modem build, 
but the Oxford in the traditional heavy oak tub which, 
it was well said by one of the reporters of the contest, 
was admirably fitted for rowing round the Nore. 
Oxford was going to row, therefore Oxford would of 
course win. That was the conviction in the minds of all. 
Besides the boat race, the approaching Long Vacation 
afforded many topics of interest. Several of those present 
were about to depart on one or other of those charming 
illusions, Oxford Long Vacation reading parties — to the 
Rhine, or to Scotland, or Dolgelly, or the Isle of Wight 
— and were exchanging experiences or asking informa- 
tion. The schools, too, both greats and smalls, were going 
on, and there were the usual hopes and fears for the 
men in for examination, speculation being busy alike 
with the brilliant aspirant to first-class honours and the 
unfortunate who had twice missed his testamur, and 
whose prophetic soul beheld the vision of a third dis- 
comfiture. 
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But the topic that most engaged the minds of the 
undergraduates was the Snell exhibition, which had been 
going on for three days, and the result of which was to 
be declared either that evening or on the following day. 
For this there were three candidates, between whom 
opinion was much divided. Garford had been, until 
recently, the favourite. He was one of the senior 
scholars, and was a steady, hard-working man, and a 
sound, but not a brilliant, scholar. He was a general 
favourite with the men on account of his sociability and 
good temper. Six months before, his success was con- 
sidered almost a certainty. But two candidates had 
taken up the running of late, either of whom might not 
improbably succeed. The first of these was Deane, the 
recently-elected scholar. The reader has heard that he 
made a successM dibut in the college, so far as the 
approval of the master and fellows was concerned, but 
very much the reverse if the suflfrages of the under- 
graduates are to be counted for anything. He had gone 
on much as he had begun, holding the lead at HafFen den's 
lecture, and working early and late with unabated 
energy. It would be an unprecedented thing for a man 
who was almost a freshman to obtain the scholarship. 
But there was a very unwilling, though a very general, 
expectation that he would do so. 

The third was our friend Woolward, who had begun 
late, but had done a great deal to make up for lost time. 
He was the only man in college — excepting Haldon, who 
had been the successful candidate in the previous year — 
who was Deane's superior in respect of ability. If the 
two had started fair, it would have been a very doubtful 
matter which of them would have prevailed. But Veane 
had had three years of close study under able teaching. 
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and these were too much for Dolph's cleverness. He 
did indeed contrive to make so close a fight of it that 
the examiners were a long time before they came to a 
decision. 

Anson's wine party had broken up, and a number 
of men were assembled in the common room, amusing 
themselves with cards or smoking, when the common- 
room man entered with the notice which had just been 
delivered to him by the master's servant. 

De Clifford took it from him, glanced his eye over it, 
and then threw it on the table with an angry ex- 
clamation. 

" The Dark Horse again ! What a nuisance ! I did 
hope Dolph would have cut him out." 

'* He seems to have been very near doing so/' said 
Adair. " See here — ' Snell Scholar, W. Deane ; proximo 
accessit, A. Woolward. J. Grenside.' I wish Dolph 
could have contrived to be a little bit nearer ; but it's no 
use thinking about it. That won't mend matters." 

" I shouldn't care," said Bimie, " if I thought it had 
been all fair ; but I don't think it has. The examiner, 
you see, has been Grenside. His is the only name 
signed to the paper. Well, Deane has been going to 
Grenside's rooms pretty nearly every evening this term, 
and getting coached in the * Rhetoric,' which is the most 
telling book in the examination. Deane is a special 
favourite with him." 

"Well, but, Bimie, you don't mean that Grenside 
would give him any unfair advantage. He wouldn't 
tell him what questions he was going to set, or what 
passages the candidates would have to construe," re- 
monstrated Anson. "Old Grenside is a gentleman, 
anyway." 
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" I didn't say he wasn't/* said Birnie. "Nor did I 
insinuate that he would tell him anything of the kind that 
you suggest. But look here. An examiner chooses 
passages which he thinks likely to test the knowledge 
of the candidates. Very well. When he comes to 
these passages in the course of reading the * Rhetoric ' 
with Deane he would be pretty sure to direct Deane's 
attention to them, and fully explain them, not at that 
time meaning to set them, but merely because they 
required careful attention. But the consequence would 
be that Deane would be well posted in the passages 
and questions set, whereas another fellow would not 
have had them brought especially before his notice. 
It would be no wonder if Deane in that way got ahead 
of a fellow better than himself." 

*' Yes,*' said Bruce, " and he wouldn't stick at getting 
any advantage he could, fair or unfair." 

"Come, I say, that's rather too much!" observed 
Woolward, who had entered the room while this con- 
versation was going on. **I am no friend of Deane's, 
and don't even visit him, end I don't pretend to like 
him; but no one has a right to say he isn't a gentle- 
man. But I can't stay to discuss the matter; 1 must 
be off." 

** Well, that's generous of old Dolph,'' said De 
Clifford, as the door closed behind Woolward. " But he 
won't persuade me, or a good many others here, that 
Deane is not a snob." 

** Who is this Deane of whom you are speaking P " 
asked Pickford, an older man, who had come up shortly 
before to keep his bachelor's term. " Somebody said he 
ciirae from Markhire. That's my county, and I knew a 
fellow named Deane, What is his Christian name P " 
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'* Rather an unusual one," answered De Clifford. 
" It is Wrottesley." 

" Wrottesley Deane ! of Hendsleigh, I suppose ! The 
very fellow ! I know plenty about him, and his people 
too." 

" And, I'll be bound, no good," exclaimed Birnie. 

"You're about right, I expect," rejoined Pickford. 
" If any good is known of them, I never heard it." 

**Well, but what do you know?" inquired De 
Clifford. "We have been trying for ever so long to 
find out who he is, and where he comes from, and all 
about him. If you can tell us, please do." 

" I know a good deal aliout Deane's father — more 
than I do about Deane himself," returned Pickford; 
" but no doubt he was implicated in his father's doings. 
Well, what I know is this. His family, which has long 
been settled in Marlshire, has been gradually going to 
the dogs for a great many years. This man's grand- 
father went very wild — ran a regular muck. "When he 
was killed, one fine day out hunting, it was found that 
the property was mortgaged up to the eyes. His son 
was disposed to go quite as fast as his father. But the 
father, with all his recklessness, was a gentleman ; while 
the son, and, unless he is greatly belied, the grandson 
too, are snobs. Gilbert Deane, this fellow's father, is 
little better than a blackleg. He is believed to have 
bribed trainers and jockeys, to have lamed horses, and 
played all sorts of tricks on the Turf. He has been 
turned out of clubs, ordered out of the Ring, and once or 
twice horsewhipped. No gentleman will speak to him. 
And it is not on the Turf only that he swindles people ; 
he tries it on on the Stock Exchange too. He has 
been a floater of bubble companies, and goes about 
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trying to persuade unwary people to trust him with 
their money to invest. Those who do never see any of 
it again, you may be sure. I know a fellow who was 
unwise enough to put two or three thousand pounds into 
one of his speculations, and lost every halfpenny of it. 

" In short, he is a regular swindler," said Buckle. 

"Well, that is so, I daresay. But how do you know 
that this man Wrottesley is an accomplice in his father's 
knaveries P '* asked Lydford. 

" It is generally believed that he is,*' said Pickford. 
** His name was found to be appended to some of his 
father's bills which were dishonoured. When he was had 
up for it he denied that the signatures were his, and it 
couldn't be proved that they were. And some of his 
friends interfered, and I believe paid money to get him 
out of it. But it was generally believed that he was 
implicated in his father's frauds." 

'* Well, that is pretty well enough, I should think," 
cried Bimie. 

" I declare it is outrageous that a regular blackguard 
like that should be allowed to come to Winifred's and 
pass himself oflf as a gentleman," added Bruce. 

" Yes, and to cut Dolph Woolward, who is no end of 
a good fellow, out of the Snell," added Hampden. " It 
was, as De Clifford said, very generous of old Dolph 
to stand up for him ; but I don't fancy even he can say 
much for him." 

*'No one could," said Bimie. "For my part, I 
should like to kick him from the top of the kitchen 
staircase, where his rooms are, to the bottom ! " 

" I would help, with all my heart," said Bruce. 

" Hurrah ! why shouldn't we all help ? " cried Adair, 
" What do you say, De Clifford P " 
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" What ! you propose to break open the Dark Horse's 
stable, and to put him over a fence or two P I'm your 
man for that ! " answered De Clifford. " Come along, 
Adair. Come along, Hampden.*' 

"I don't object,'' said Adair. "But remember, his 
oak is pretty safe to be sported. They say he always 
goes to bed at seven o'clock in winter and nine in 
summer. And it is nearly ten now." 

** We'll soon get his oak open," cried Bimie, catching 
up a coal hammer. ** Here, Adair, here's a New Zealand 
war club for you, and an Irish shillelagh for you, 
Hampden. Come along, my boys ! " 

He rushed off as he spoke, followed by half a dozen 
others armed after the same fashion as himself. 

While they are on their way it will be as well to put 
the reader in possession of some more facts relating to 
the man whose castle they were about to storm. 

As is often the case, Pickford's reports were not 
absolutely untiiie, and he fully believed all that he had 
asserted. But they gave a very unfair, not to say a 
very false, idea of Deane. So far as his grandfather and 
father were concerned, nothing had been said which was 
untrue, and very little that was overstated. The old 
man had mortgaged the Hendsleigh estate so heavily 
that scarcely any income remained after the interest had 
been paid ; but, subject to the mortgages, he had settled 
it strictly. Gilbert tried to mend his fortunes by a 
mamage with Miss Gilmour, the daughter of a London 
merchant. The lady was an orphan, and the ward of her 
uncle, Mr. Peter Wrottesley, solicitor, of Thavies Inn, 
a shrewd and dry old man of the world. Knowing some- 
thing of Mr. Gilbert Deane's character, he refused his 
consseut to the match ; but could only forbid it until his 
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niece attained her one-and-twentieth year, when the 
marriage took place. Mr. Wrottesley was greatly vexed; 
hut having a sincere affection for his ward, he did not 
withdraw from intercourse with her, foreseeing, doubt- 
less, that the time would come when she would need his 
help. When her son was horn he consented to be his 
godfather, and the child was named after him. Mrs. 
Deaue died soon afterwards, and her money became 
absolutely her husband's property. His dissipated habits 
rendered his household a very unfit place for a child to 
be brought up in ; and by consent of all parties Wrottes- 
ley was removed to his great-uncle's residence. There his 
childhood and boyhood were passed, his only playmate 
being his cousin Myra. The lad was extremely clever. 
His schoolmasters declared that he could do anything he 
chose, being always at the head of his class, on whatever 
subject it might be engaged. He was also acute, indus- 
trious, and ambitious, but at the same time proud and 
self-willed. Mr. Wrottesley, who knew — what the lad 
did not — that Mr. Deane had run through all that had 
remained of his wife's fortune, and was now on the verge 
of insolvency, wanted to bring Wrottesley up to his own 
profession. But when, on the occasion of his leaving 
school, at the age of eighteen, the offer was made him, 
the lad rejected it with a scorn which the old man could 
not forgive. In spite of the entreaties of Myra, he 
straightway banished him from his house, telling him he 
should never return to it until he had redeemed his 
character. 

*' You had better go down into Marlshire, and make 
acquaintance with your future tenants," he said, cynically. 

** I suppose I must do that some day, sir ; but I have 
to puss through Oxford firsf 
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" Oxford, hey ? Aye, go to Christchurch as a gentle- 
man commoner, on £500 a year ! Do you expect me to 
pay that ? " « 

" You, sir ! pay my Oxford expenses ? Why should 
you do that?" 

" What ! you don't know that I paid your schooling? 
Didn't your father tell you that? You'd have had very 
little schooling but for me." 

" I had no idea you had done so, sir ; and I am sure, 
I am very, very — thankful to you for doing it." 

"No need of thanks; we've done with one another. 
But there is one thing I feel bound to say before you 
go. Don't put your name to any papera which your 
father Miay ask you to sign, and don't agree to any 
proposal he makes to you, until you have asked — some 
friend's opinion, on whom you can rely. Now, good- 
bye." 

A good deal puzzled, and a little frightened, Wrottes- 
ley took himself off to Hendsleigh, and requested his 
father to send him to Oxford. 

His father told him, very shortly, that it was out of 
his power to do it. " But," he added, ** it may possibly 
be m maged three years hence, when you are twentj -one. 
Suppose you come and live here, and put yourself 
under our old Vicar, Rigby. I am told he is one of the 
best classical scholars in England, and you know how 
fond he is of you.'* 

" 1 don't think I can do better than take your advice, 
sir," said Wrottesley, who straightway betook himself to 
the Vicarage, where Mr. Bigby received him with open 
arms. Nothing could be more agreeable to the old man 
than to have a pupil like young Deaue, who was at once 
a promising scholar and a special favourite. The young 
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man passed his whole time at the Yicarag^e, rarely seeing 
his father, who was often absent, and who had little in 
common with his son even when he was at home. 

So passed the years nntil Wrottesley attained his 
twenty-first birthday, when he was summoned to his 
father's study and requested to sign a paper, by which 
the entail of the Hendsleigh estate would be cut off. 
"It was the only course,'* his father said, **by which 
a decent provision could be obtained for either of them." 

Startled at this proposal, which very unpleasantly 
recalled Mr. Wrottesley's warning, the young man 
requested time for consideration, and when this was 
angrily refused, declined compliance with his father's 
request. The latter urged him to reconsider his •decision 
before it was too late, and finding that this had no eifect> 
he briefly informed his son that he would thenceforth be a 
beggar. Then leaving his house without loss of time, he 
made his way to the Continent, to avoid arrest. 

Wrottesley soon discovered that his father's words 
were only too true. Practically, but for the income 
derived from a small legacy, the purse in his pocket, and 
the clothes on his back, he was possessed of nothing. 
He went up to the Vicarage and had a long talk with 
the Vicar. The latter, a poor man himself, could do 
nothing for him. He could only advise the young man 
to appeal to his godfather for help. It was a sore trial 
to Wrottesley's proud temper to do so. But it was his 
only hope. He went up to London accordingly on the 
following day, and called on Mr. Wrottesley at an hour 
when he was sure of finding the old man in. Passing, 
without remark, the servant who opened the door, he 
entered his godfather's sanctum. But hi3 reception was 
not encouraging. 
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'^Ah, what! Who's this? What, Wrottesley 
Deane ! What do you do here ? Didn't I tell you " 

'^ You did, sir ; but circumstances are changed, and I 
hoped " 

" Circumstances changed ! What, you have cut off 
the entail, hey — to enable your father to ruin himself 
more completely ! And now you have come to me to 
ask me to support you ! That's it, hey ? " 

" No, sir ; that is not it. I have refused to sign any 
paj)er8, though I fear my father has used my name. I 
remembered your advice." 

" Of course T so advised you. I could give you no 
other advice." 

" And as for asking you to support me, I shall never 
do that. I have called in the hope that you would lend 
me money enough to pass through Oxford, where I hope 
to take honours which may enable me to support myself. 
Every farthing you lend me shall be repaid." 

" Ha ! that is what your father told me, and what he 
has told I don't know how many others ; and when did he 
ever make his words good ? A man who lent him money 
was nothing but a fool ! And who will answer for it 
that you are not your father over again ? If 1 were to 
lend you the money you want, it is as likely as not that 
you*d find some good reason for not going to Oxford at 
all ; or if you did go, you'd come back presently with a 
heap of debts but without a degree, and want to be set 
on your legs again." 

" You misjudge me, Mr. Wrottesley," said Deane 
temperately. '* What can I say or do to prove that I 
am in earnest P " 

" What can you say P Nothing that I should believe. 
What can you do P Why, get the honours at Oxford, 

]i3 
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of which you talk, and then come to me. I might have 
somethiDg to say to you then. Nothing now." 

" But I can't go to Oxford unless you lend me the 
money.*' 

" Then you won't go at all ; and now good-night." 

Wrottesley withdrew in despair. But in the passage 
he met Myra, who had heard of his arrival, and was on 
the look-out for him. Taking him into her own morning 
room, she soon learned from him what had occurred. 

"It's all over with me, Myra," said Wrottesley. 
" Yuur father won't help me, and no one else can. I 
must enlist as a soldier, or turn usher at a school." 

** Don't be so hasty, Wrottesley. Did you say 
papa would take you into favour again if you took 
honours at Oxford ? " 

" He hinted so. But what is the good of that P lie 
knew it was impossible for me to go there without 
money." 

** What would it cost you to live there ? " 

" I find that a man could not live there, even in the 
most niggardly manner, on less than JB150 a-year. I 
haven't the third part of that." 

'* Have you any money ? " 

" My Aunt Weaver left me a thousand pounds, which 
gives me £45 a-year. But, by her will, it can't be sold 
out, and I forfeit it if I attempt to borrow money on it." 

"Still, that is forty-five towards the hundred and 
fifty." 

"No doubt; and the Winifred scholarships are JE50 
a-year, and Rigby tells me he thinks I might get one. 
Still there would be £50 short" 

"Only £50 short! Well, I can afford that. My 
afther, you know, is very generous to me. He allows 
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me £100 a-year pocket-money, and I get lots of presents 
besides. I could do quite well on J650." 

" My dear girl ! But 1 couldn't take your money." 

*• It will be very unkind of you, and I shall never 
believe you really love me, if you do not. If you must 
be so proud, it shall be a loan only. You would have 
borrowed of ray father ; why not of me P " 

Wrottesley allowed himself to be persuaded. He re- 
turned to Hendsleigh until the Winifred examination 
came on, with what result the reader knows. The pro- 
spect of regaining his position in the world and the esteem 
of Myra's father fortified him to endure patiently what 
was gall and wormwood to his proud spirit — the undis- 
guised contempt of many of his fellow- collegians. He 
knew, better than they did, that his clothes were shabby 
and his linon dingy, and his habits, in their eyes, mean 
and penurious. It was impossible for him to offer a 
word of explanation, and he would have been too proud 
to offer it, even if it had been possible. The an- 
nouncement made that morning, that the Snell had been 
awarded to him, gratifying as it was in many ways, 
was in nothing so acceptable as that it enabled him to 
discard his shabby dress and wear again the externals 
of a gentleman. He had gone off immediately to a 
tailor's and ordered a new suit, and then to a hosier's and 
laid in a stock of shirts and cravats ; and he was contem- 
plating these with satisfaction, when he heard the shouts 
of the half-tipsy undergraduates, who were rushing 
up his staircase, with what intentions the reader has 
heard. 

The kitchen staircase, as has been mentioned, was 
situated at the very extremity of the College buildings, 
on the north side, while the Master's house and Fellows' 
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rooms lay on the south. It is probable that not even 
the uproar of the excited undergraduates would have 
broken the slumbers of the College authorities, if it had 
not unluckily happened that Dr. Grenside, who had 
been dining out with a friend at Iffley, entered the col- 
lege gate at the very moment when the uproar was at 
its height. Directed by the noise, he hastily ascended 
the kitchen staircase, but immediately afterwards made 
a still more hasty descent to the bottom of the second 
floor. One of the rioters, wlio, it appeared, had been 
forcibly propelled from the landing above, was driven 
directly into his arms, and the two together were carried 
downwards, until the balustrade of the next flight of 
stairs arrested their progress. Had it not been for the 
intervention of the Bursar's portly person, it is probable 
that the undergraduate whom he encountered would 
have sustained serious damage. As it was, Mr. Gren- 
side's body had been as 

** Feather-bed 'twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball/' 

and staved oflF all injury. But the feather-bed had 
sustained a very unpleasant shock. It was after dinner, 
and the Bursar had not failed to do justice to his host's 
good cheer ; and he was on the borders of, if he had not 
passed, fifty years of age. 

The breath was driven out of his body, and he experi- 
enced that peculiarly unpleasant sensation known to boys 
as *' a funny-boner." Over and above all this his corns 
had been heavily trodden on, and his personal dignity 
outraged. He was a good-natured man, but these pro- 
vocations were too much for him. He glared indignantly, 
though unable to speak, at his assailant as he regarded 
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him ; and Bimie — ^for he was the unlucky offender — ^in 
his turn stared at the Bursar in helpless dismay. 

Meanwhile, the battle was still raging hotly above. 
It appeared afterwards, from the narrative given by 
Hampden and Adair, that the oak had been driven in 
by the blows of Birnie's hammer ; but when it gave way 
Deane appeared on the threshold, wielding a large broom, 
which his scout had left in the passage. Bimie was a 
shorter man than Deane, but very strongly made, and a 
practised pugilist into the bargain. Springing forward 
he threw himself in Deane's way ; but for once he had 
met his match. Thrusting the broom under his assail- 
ant's chin as he rushed at him, Deane drove him back to 
the head of the stairs. Bimie caught the banister and 
tumed himself round trying to escape ; and thereupon 
his antagonist administered so vigorous a kick as to send 
him flying, as the reader has heard, into Mr. Orenside's 
arms. Then retreating again to his door he began a fresh 
encounter with his other adversaries, which lasted until 
the Bursar, who had at length recovered his wind, 
appeared on the scene. At tlie sound of his voice all 
weapons were lowered, and it being impossible to escape 
down the narrow staircase, which was completely blocked 
up by his ample figure, the whole party were compelled 
to surrender at discretion. 

On the following morning a Common Room meeting 
was held, at which the Master, awful as Rhadamanthus, 
presided. There was no possibility of denying the facts, 
of which, indeed, Mr. Grenside had been an eye-witness« 
A feeble attempt was made by Bruce to pass the whole 
thing off as a piece of good-humoured fun among friends; 
but Deane, when he was asked by Mr. Estcourt whether 
this was a true representation of the matter, answered 
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haughtily that none of those present had been on such 
terms with him as would warrant any such idea. A 
severe sentence was passed. Bimie, by whom the door 
had been broken in, was rusticated for two terms. De 
Clifford, Adair, Bruce and Hampden were gated for the 
remainder of the term, and were required to write out 
the whole of the Twelfth Book of the -Sneid, with an 
intimation that they would not be allowed to go down 
until the imposition had been delivered in. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

Impositions, I believe, are not the ordinary punish- 
ments of undergraduates in the present day, at all events 
not to the same extent as they were fifty years ago. 
They were then so common, that a class of persons 
existed who made considerable sums by writing out the 
impositions required of offenders — a regular tariflf being 
arranged by certain middlemen, who, so to speak, farmed 
them out. Of course, this could not have been done 
without the knowledge of the authorities, the hand- 
writing of the young men being necessarily known to 
their tutors. It would sometimes happen that an under- 
graduate would deliver in, say, five hundred lines, three 
hundred of which were manifestly written by one person 
and two hundred as manifestly written by another. 
There is a story current of a youth in those days having 
expressed the utmost indignation when his tutor com- 
plained that a certain imposition, which had been set a 
week before, had not yet been delivered in. " You don't 
say so, sir," he exclaimed. " I am very sorry, but 
Fitzgibbon is getting so negligent that I must put the 
management of my impositions into other hands.*' Those, 
it would seem, were easy-going times ; yet it might be 
that the tutors considered that the necessity of pay- 
ing these nineteenth-century whipping-boys might be 
regarded as a satisfaction for the offence committed, as 
the culprit suffered in pocket, if he did not in loss of 
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time and trouble. But in some colleges, among which 
St. Winifred's was numbered, a stricter rule was observed. 
An undergraduate who incurred an imposition was 
required to give in a specimen of his handwriting, w^hich 
was carefully compared with the writing sent in, and if 
it was found that another hand had been employed in the 
execution of the task imposed, the offender was required to 
do it over again. The heavy tale, therefore, exacted of 
the invaders of Deane's rooms occupied so much of their 
time, that they were unable to leave Oxford on the day 
which they had fixed for their departure. This did not 
im[)rove any of their tempers. On the evening of the 
day of the Common Room meeting they mustered in 
De Clifford's rooms after dinner in a particularly sulky 
frame of mind. Birnie was present. He had put off 
his departure until his friends could leave with him. 

" Have you seen Woolward ? " inquired Bruce of De 
Clifford. " He called at my rooms to-day. He has 
been calling on several of the men, I fancy." 

" Yes," said De Clifford, " he called on me. He has 
taken up this man Deane's cause, it appears. He wants 
us to ask his pardon." 

" If that's it, he won't persuade me," said Bruce. " I 
never liked him. I always thought him a snob." 

"That is what Woolward says he is not, and that 
Pickford is mistaken in what he has said about this man, 
though what he reported of his father is true." 

*' If Woolward knew all about Deane, why didn't he 
say so before P " asked Hampden. 

*'I don't quite understand. But, I believe, when 
Deane first came up, Woolward made some advances, 
which Deane rejected, but he feels that he ought to 
speak in his favour now." 
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" Well, that's good-natured, but rather Quixotic, of 
old Dolph," said Bruce. " But if I had known nothing 
against Deane until to-day I should dislike him. The 
vindictive brute got Birnie rusticated. If he hadn't 
answered Estcourt as he did, Fred would have got oflF 
with a blowing up, or an imposition." 

" I am not quite sure of that," said De Clifford. " Old 
Grenside was rather too savage at having the wind 
driven out of him, and himself being knocked down- 
stairs, to lot Fred off very easy. But, no doubt, Deane 
made matters a good deal worse, when he might easily 
have made them better. Deane is a malicious beast, and 
— I agree with Pickford — a snob into the bargain, and 
I should particularly like to hear him told so." 

" Well, if you had been in the Common Room to- 
day," said Buckle, " you would have heard him told so, 
and more, too." 

" Told so ? By whom P " asked De Clifford. " I don't 
understand." 

" Told so by Birnie, if you want to know," rejoined 
Buckle. 

"Tell me exactly what he said; I should like to 
hear." 

" Well, it was this. We were in the Junior Common 
Room, where we had breakfasted, when Deaue came in. 
I believe he had been told to wait there till the Master 
sent for him — I fancy about the Snell. He sat down 
near the door, and didn't speak to anyone. Presently, 
some one — Chowne, I fancy, who had been away all the 
day before, asked what had been the upshot of the 
Common Room meeting ? Birnie answered that all the 
party but himself had got a stinging imposition, but he 
had been rusticated. Chowne said he shouldn't have 
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expected that. ' No ; and it wouldn't have happened, 
said Fred, quite loud, * if it hadn't been for the malice 
of one man — a born snob, a beastly coward and sneak, 
whose presence in the college was a disgrace to it.' I 
remember the words distinctly." 

"Strong language," remarked De Clifford. "Did 
Deane hear it P " 

" He must have been deaf if he didn't," said Buckle. 
" The two men were almost as near one another as you 
and I are at this moment." 

" Did he take no notice of Fred's words ? " 

" He took notice enough. He turned' as red as fire. I 
thought for a minute or two that he was going to collar 
Birnie and pitch him out of window." 

" It is a good job for Birnie that he didn't," remarked 
Hampden drily. " He is four inches taller than Birnie, 
and rather broader across the shoulders. It would have 
been a different matter if it had been our friend De 
Clifford here." 

" Yes, the brute knows that he is a deal stronger than 
me," said Birnie. " I wish he wasn't, or that we were 
both in the army. I could have had it out with him 
then." 

" You mean you might have challenged him to a duel, 
I suppose P " suggested Buckle. 

" Yes, of course," returned Birnie. " I should have 
liked nothing better." 

" Well, why don't you do so now P " said Buckle. " I 
don't see what prevents you." 

" Such a thing is out of the question in Oxford," re- 
marked Hampden. " Who ever heard of it P " 

"Well, I have heard of more than one such case, 
where challenges were sent and accepted, though the 
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matter was made up, so that the duel didn't come off. 
There have also been one or two where the thing 
actually did take place, though it was kept so secret 
that few men heard of it" 

"That may be," rejoined Hampden. " But it is so 
uncommon in Oxford, that it may be said to be un- 
known." 

" And, besides, this man wouldn't fight, if he were 
challenged," observed Bruce. 

" I am by no means so sure of that," said Buckle. 
" If my view of him is right, he would be ready enough 
to go out." 

" I only wish I thought you were right. Buckle," said 
Biruie, who was almost as famous a shot with a pistol 
as Golquhoun. " I should like nothing better than to 
have a shot at him. But I know well enough it would 
never do. He'd be safe to take my challenge to Haffen- 
den or Estcourt— he wouldn't go to old Grenside — and 
they'd take it to Blewitt, and I should be expelled, in- 
stead of rusticated. And that would suit the Governor's 
book even worse than my rustication." 

As he was speaking the door opened, and Joseph 
Round entered and handed a note to Birnie. " I ought 
to have given you this note, sir, before lunch," he said ; 
" but I couldn't find you." 

At this moment Hampden, who had done very little 
of his imposition, took himself off to his room, and Joseph 
Round, by his master's direction, laid out a card-table 
for the five who remained. 

Birnie took his note to the lamp and read it there. 
Its contents seemed to surprise him very greatly. He 
made no remark, however, until the scout had laid out 
the card-table and left the room. But the door had no 
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sooner shut behind him than he exclaimed in a loud, 
excited tone : 

"I say, this is a strange business. I could almost 
fancy that that fellow Deane had been listening behind 
the door to what we were saying just now. Only it 
appears, from what Round said, that this note was 
written early this morning. Listen to this : — 

"St. Winifred's, June 15, 1836. 
"Sib, 

" I need not say that I heard the words which you 
addressed to your friend Chowne in the Common Room 
half an hour ago. You intended me to hear them. They 
form the climax of a long series of insults — unprovoked 
insults as you are well aware — which you have been 
offering me ever since I entered Winifred's. You have 
more than once insinuated that I have no claim to be 
regarded as a gentleman. If you have yourself any 
pretensions to the title, you will not refuse to give me 
the satisfaction which I claim at your hands. Should 
you refuse this, it will be plainly seen which of us really 
deserves to be called a snob, a coward, and a sneak. 
My only difficulty in writing this consists in the fact 
that I have no friend in St. Winifred's whom I could 
ask to act for me. I cannot doubt, liowever, that some 
one who was present in the Con\mon Room this morn- 
ing, and heard the language addressed to Chowne, will 
render me the necessary help. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Wrottesley Dbane. 

" Since writing the above, I have received a visit from 
an undergraduate of this college who ki^dly consents to 
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act as my friend. I will refer any friend of yoHr% to 
him." 

'* Phew ! " exclaimed Buckle. ** This w a go ! I 
must allow that. Who would have thought it ? as the 
old women say." 

*' No," assented De CliflFord, " I certainly did not 
expect ' the Dark Horse ' to take up the running like 
this. Well, Bimie, you have got your wish ; I give you 
joy of it!" 

" You think Birnie ought to meet him P '' asked 
Buckle. 

" That is for Bimie himself to say," answered De 
Clifford ; " but from what he was saying just now " 

'* Of course I shall meet him," broke in Birnie. " I 
have no doubt you, or Adair, or Bruce, will act as my 
second." 

" No doubt any one of us would," rejoined De Clifford, 
" but I think it had better not be one of the three." 

" Why not ? " asked Adair. 

" Because we were all of us concerned in the attack 
on Deane's rooms. If any whisper of this gets abroad, 
one of us would be instantly suspected of taking part in 
it, and we should be watched and probably caught. If 
Buckle doesn't object, he had better act as Bimie's 
friend." 

" I should like to know who is going to be Deane's 
second," remarked Buckle dubiously. 

"I think I can tell you that," said Adair. "This 
morning, about half-past ten o'clock, as I was going by 
the kitchen staircase, I saw one of our friends going 
up it." 

" Who was it P " asked De Clifford. 
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•' No other than Dolph Woolward." 

" What on earth has come to him P ** exclaimed De 
Cliflford. "Was he present when Birnie. delivered his 
mind about him in the Common Room P " 

" Yes, I saw him there," returned Adair. " He was 
standing near the door, and left the room immediately 
afterwards." 

** That's it, then," said Bruce. ** He went straight up 
to Deane's rooms and oflfered to back him up." 

" I suppose that must be so," said Birnie. '* Well, 
everyone to their taste, and my taste would not be 
Deane's society. But, anyway, Dolph is a gentleman, 
and Buckle will have a better fellow to deal with than I 
should have thought it likely he would have. Well, I 
leave this in your hands." He left the room as he 
spoke. 

"There will be an awful row," remarked Buckle 
when he was gone. 

" There may, or there may not be," said De Clifford. 
" If they meet and nobody is hurt badly, nothing need be 
known about the matter until it is blown over — ^nothing, 
that is, except by us. We shall, of course, keep the 
thing secret. No one but we three, and the principals 
and seconds, need hear anything about it until Deane 
and Birnie have left Oxford." 

" And where is it to take place P " asked Buckle. 

" I should suggest the Holywell meadows," said De 
Clifford. " I know the exact place for such an affair as 
this — a small meadow with a high hedge all round it, 
and not a soul within sight or hearing. Look here, it is 
not dark even yet, and it wants a few minutes of nine. 
If you'll come with me. Buckle, I'll show you the place. 
You turn down by the church, cross one or two fields, 
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and in the furthest comer there is a gate leading 
to it." 

" Very well," said Buckle, " I'll come. Hallo ! " he 
cried, suddenly starting up. '* What was that — out in 
the passage there ? " 

"Passage," repeated De CliflFord, opening the door, 
and looking out. " There's no one in the passage and 
the oak is shut." 

" I thought I heard footsteps and a door shut," said 
Buckle. 

"Most likely you heard Hampden going into his 
room, and shutting his oak after him," said Adair. " He 
has heen out for a smoke." 

"That's all right then," said De Clifford. "Come, 
Buckle, let us he off." 

They were only just in time, the porter being on the 
point of closing the gate. But there was quite sufficient 
light for visiting the little meadow suggested by De 
Clifford, which Buckle allowed to be well suited for the 
intended purpose. They then returned to St. Winifred's, 
and Buckle having paid a visit to Deane, was referred 
by him, as had been anticipated, to Woolward. 

It should be noted that, although at the time referred 
to in this tale, duelling might correctly be said tx) be 
unknown as a recognised practice in Oxford, there was a 
general idea that if was not a thing impossible. It was 
not uncommon in society generally, at that date ; and 
what was going on in the world round them, young men 
of one- or two-and-twenty would not be likely entirely to 
ignore. In not a few instances challenges were sent and 
accepted, and it was only the intervention of friends that 
prevented them from taking place. A year or two later 
than the date of this story, a magazine called " The Isis," 

s 
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edited by a well-known Oxford scholar, satirised another 
well-known character, under the name of Raffleton. It 
represented him as an arrant boaster, a pretender to 
rank, wealth, and talent, while he really was no better 
than an empty-headed blockhead and coxcomb. Among 
other things, it declared him to be so notorious for the 
falsehoods he had circulated respecting his own success in 
the schools, that he went by the name of the ** Great- go- 
liar " among his acquaintances. Everybody knew who 
was meant by " Raffleton," and the latter was so greatly 
annoyed by the continual references made to it, that he 
demcmded an apology from the author, and this being 
refused, sent him a challenge. It was accepted, and the 
seconds had arranged all the preliminaries of the meeting 
— which would certainly have taken place, if the chal- 
lenged party had not been prevailed on by the interfer- 
ence of friends, to express regret for some of his 
statements. The facts were quite notorious in Oxford, 
and no one thought them veiy surprising. 

Ten or twelve years later, an American gentleman, a 
large slave-holder from Carolina, who was visiting 
Oxford, had a quarrel with an undergraduate at a wine 
party, on the subject of slavery. The undergraduate, 
who was a red-hot abolitionist, and whose zeal had been 
further inflamed by the recent perusal of the favourite 
book of the day, ** TJncle Tom's Cabin," waxed so wroth 
as to tell his antagonist that he deserved to be a slave 
himself. Tliis was the very extremity of insult in the 
Southerner's eyes, and he straightway challenged his 
maligner to single combat. His mode of doing so was 
highly characteristic. Knowing that a duel would not 

be allowed in Oxford, he oflFered to pay Mr. 's 

expenses to Boulogne and back again, if he did not kill 
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him ! It is to be presumed that he thought, when Mr. 

was fairly dead, he would have no more to do with 

him, and was not bound to contribute to his funeral ex- 
penses. The other undergraduates present interfered, 
and insisted on their friend's apologising for what was a 
terrible insult in the American's eyes, though the offender 
had not so intended it. But even they felt that their man 
if he would not apologise, must fight. Duelling was at 
this time fast dying out. The tide of public opinion was 
setting strongly against it. Before many more years, 
men of the world, when challenged, refused to go out, 
and did not incur, as they would formerly have done, 
the contempt, or even disapproval, of society for such 
refusal. But at the outset of Queen Yictoria's reign, no 
gentleman in Oxford, or out of it, could have refused to 
fight, without losing something of credit in the eyes of 
his associates. 

As soon as Buckle had left Wrottesley's rooms, he 
repaired to those of Woolward, whom he found just 
preparing to go to bed. He was very glad to find that 
Buckle was to act as Birnie's friend. He had been afraid 
that Bruce would have been chosen, whose bitterness 
against Deane was well-known ; or if not, De Clifford or 
Adair, both of whom would probably have been almost 
as unwilling to assist in bringing about a reconciliation, 
though, doubtless, on different grounds. 

" This is an unfortunate affair. Buckle," said Wool- 
ward. 

"Particularly," assented Buckle; "I greatly regret 
it." 

" Cannot we prevent this meeting taking place P " 
" I should like to do so; but plainly I see little chance 
of it." 

8 3 
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" There is nothing," urged Woolward, " to quarrel 
about. Bimie fancied that Deane had done his best to 
irritate the Dons against him. That is why he used the 
offensive language, of which Deane complains. But he 
was quite mistaken in supposing that. Deane did not 
tell me so, but I know from Grenside that he went to 
the Dons before the meeting, and made it an urgent 
personal request that they would not be severe with the 
offenders." 

** Did he P Upon my life, he is a better fellow than I 
had supposed. May I tell my man that P " 

" No ; Grenside added that Deane made it a special 
request that nothing should be said to Birnie or the 
others, about his intercession in their behalf" 

" Then, of course, we can't tell them ; and without 
that, I don't think you will persuade Bimie, or, indeed, 
any of them, to listen to anything in Deane's favour. 
They were pretty well persuaded, before Pickford came 
up, that the man was an out-and-out snob; now, they are 
quite convinced of it." 

" They are quite convinced of what is entirely untrue," 
said Woolward. " I knew, before I left Heathcrston, that 
Deane was a gentleman, both by birth and bringing-up, 
though he is a very disagreeable one. He snubbed 
James Lydford and me so very rudely, that we agreed 
that we could do nothing but treat him — as appar- 
ently he wished to be treated — as a total stranger to us. 
But since these reports have been put about, some of 
which I suspect, and some of which I know, to be untrue, 
I have not felt quite comfortable on the subject. This 
man is going to be outlawed, and not improbably 
shot, for being— what he certainly is not — a regular 
snol." 
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** Well Dolph," said Buckle, " I am very much of your 
mind. I wish with all my heart that we could find some 
way out of this. I suppose it wouldn't do, would it, if 
we put nothing but powder and wadding into the pistols P 
They might fire one or two shots then, and go home 
afterwards to breakfast, good friends all round. What 
do you say ? If we held our tongues no one, I suppose, 
would find it out." 

" You are an amusiug fellow, Buckle," said Wool- 
ward, who could not forbear a smile ; *' but that wouldn't 
do, I expect. Deane has an idea that Birnie and his 
friends are not in earnest even now, and mean to try and 
make him ridiculous by playing off some hoax on him. 
I could only pacify him by assuring him that nothing of 
the kind was intended. After giving him that pledge, as 
I may call it, I couldn't join in anything of the kind yuu 
propose. No, the pistols must be properly loaded, and I 
must see them loaded." 

" Well, I suppose you must," said Buckle, reluctantly. 
" Still, I do wish we could find some way out of this. 
You couldn't persuade Deane, could you, to give any 
explanation, make any concession P " 

'' I could about as easily persuade him to cut off the 
nose from his face," returned Woolward. 

" Very well, then, there is no help for it," said Buckle. 
" We can only hope that they may both of them miss 
their aim. After all, duellists often do miss, even those 
of them who are crack shots. I am sure, if I were ever 
so good a hand at it, my nerves might not improbably be 
so upset, that I should go wide of the mark. It is one 
thing to shoot at a card fixed against a post, as Colqu- 
houn and Fenwick did, and another to shoot at a fellow 
that is pointing his pistol with a deadly aim at you. 
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Unless a fellow's nerves were made of cast-irou, I should 
think that last must throw him out." 

" Well, that is possible, Buckle," rejoined Woolward ; 
'* and I am sure I hope it may be so. And now I must 
go to bed, and you had better do so too, as we have to 
be up with the lark to-morrow." 

They parted, and Buckle slowly wended his way across 
tbc quadrangle and upstairs to his rooms, wrapped in 
thought. 

" ril take Colquhoun's pistols," he muttered. " He 
lent them to me when he went down, and they are first- 
rate articles, and will be fair for both parties. And of 
course I must load them. I don't like the job at all," 
he resumed after a few minutes more of reflection. 
** I've promised, and I must go through it ; but I never 
liked a job so little. Is there no way out of this ? 
There generally is a way out of things, if one knew where 
to look for it." 

He sat down in his easy-chair, and looked straight 
before him, lost in profound reflection, his eye wandering 
meanwhile over the various articles grouped on his 
chimneypiece. All of a moment he started up and 
slapped his thigh with an expression of the utmost 
satisfaction. " By Jove ! I've hit it," he exclaimed. 
** That will be just the very thing. Now I can go to 
sleep with an easy mind." 

Meanwhile, Deane was sitting in his chair looking out 
on the starry sky, over which dark clouds, threatening 
rain, were beginning to gather. It is the favourite 
practice with men who are about to engage in a duel, to 
assume an appearance of the utmost coolness and in- 
diflerence to the danger they are about to incur. Sir 
Piercie Shafton elected to pass the evening before his 
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deadly combat with Halbert Glendinning in interminable 
madrigals, while Halbert was fain to show a like in- 
difference by addressing himself to the preparation of 
fishhooks. But in the solitude of their own chambers, 
neither of them, we may be sure, would have so em- 
ployed themselves. Their thoughts could not but be 
concerned with the possible issue of the mortal struggle 
that was to take place in the morning. The man who 
feels his whole being deeply moved by the prospect of 
approaching death, is no coward. None but the fool of 
the Psalmist can be really indifferent to it. Wrottesley, 
as he sat with his eyes fixed on the darkening sky, 
became sensible of how many joyful hopes, how many 
ambitious schemes he had been harbouring in his bosom 
— success in his university career, of which there seemed 
to be the fairest prospect ; reconciliation with his god- 
father, for whom, in spite of his seeming harshness, he 
entertained a warm aflection; above all, Myra's love, 
of which he felt assured, and a union with whom had 
long been the first wish of his heart — all these might be 
cut short for ever by an ounce of lead from his 
adversary's pistol, nay, not only might, but probably 
would be, for he was well aware that his opponent was 
noted for the deadly accuracy of his aim, and would kill 
him if he could. It would be impossible for youth and 
vigour to surrender such prizes, and incur such a penalty, 
without the utmost pain and reluctance. He must be 
more, or less than a man, who could do it. 

Then again, Wrottesley could not but know that the 
duel he was about to fight, was an offence against God's 
laws, and in event of a fatal result, either his antagonist 
or himself, or it might be both, would be — 
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Cut off, even in the blossom of their sin, 
UnhoTiseled, disappointed, unanealed ; 
No reckoning made, but sent to their account, 
With all their imperfections on their heads. 

Few men, who are not absolute unbelievers, could face 
this thought. As thousands of duelKsts have felt before 
him, he wished now that he had submitted even to the 
worst insolence, rather than incur so terrible a hazard. 

But it was too late — so he kept saying to himself — too 
late ! There was no retreat now without dishonour, 
such as he could not endure to think of. Better any- 
thing than that. It was useless thinking of it. He 
would torture himself no more. He threw himself on 
his bed half-dressed, and presently sank into a heavy 
sleep. 



CBAPTER XVII. 

THB DUEL. 

The morning of the 16th of June was about as 
wretched as a June morning can be. It was cold and 
dull. There had been heavy rain for many hours, 
which had only ceased at daybreak, and the sun had not 
yet condescended to come forth from his veil of clouds. 
The Holywell meadows are apt to get soft and spongy 
under much rain ; and a large flock of sheep which had 
passed about six o'clock through the gates leading to 
the meadow had poached them into mud several inches 
deep. The landlord of the Holywell village public 
house was much surprised at receiving about half-past 
seven o'clock a visit from a gentleman whom he had 
never seen before. He was middle aged, rather inclining 
to be elderly, and from his dress a clergyman, probably 
a fellow of one of the colleges. He was attended by a 
man who was evidently his servant He asked for a 
private room, and for breakfast to be got ready. 

Mr. Eaton — that was the publican's name — showed 
him into the room usually occupied by his customers of an 
evening with a sanded floor garnished with spittoons, and 
a table liberally indented with circular marks, suggestive 
of pint and quart pots. He drew the nearest approach 
to an easy-chair which the room contained, close to the 
fire, stirred it into a blaze, and then proceeded to send 
out for fresh eggs and milk for his visitors' breakfast. 
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" What can he be doing down here this damp 
morning?" he muttered to himself. "AinH going to 
marry any one on the sly, is he P '* 

Mr. Grenside, as he subsided into the chair, and put 
up the soles of his shoes to dry, seemed disposed to 
repeat the first part of the landlord's remark. He 
felt very much like a man who had done a foolish 
thing. 

** Joseph/' he said, turning to the servant who had 
accompanied him, " I think you must have made some 
mistake. I know from various sources that a good deal 
of rudeness has been shown to Mr. Deane, and I think 
it quite likely that he would, resent it. But that he or 
any one else should go to such a length as you report 
seems incredible. If I had been satisfied of the truth 
of your story, I should at once have sent for the police. 
But were I to do so, and the matter turned out after all 
to be a silly jest, I should make myself and every one 
else ridiculous." 

"It is no joke, sir," replied Round. "I heard it 
all as plain as possible, sir. When I took the note 
to Mr. Bimie from Mr. Deane, I noticed how angry 
they both looked. I was pretty sure there was a bad 
quarrel. When I left Mr. De Clifford's rooms, I hadn't 
finished washing up the tea things, and I remained in 
the passage busy about it. The oak blew to just after- 
wards, and I expect they thought I had gone. But I 
heard Mr. Deane's note read out, quite plain. He 
challenged Mr. Bimie to fight him. Mr. Bimie accepted 
the challenge, and it was agreed that Mr. Buckle should 
be his second, and Mr. Woolward Mr. Deane's." 

"Mr. Woolward," repeated Mr. Grenside. "Surely 
that is most improbable. Mr. Woolward is a very 
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unlikely person to have anything to do with such an 
affair as this/' 

"Well, sir, if you will look out of the window you 
may satisfy yourself that I am not mistaken. I saw 
Mr. Birnie and Mr. Buckle going through that gate just 
before you came up, and now there go Mr. Deane and 
Mr. Woolward after them, and Mr. Buckle had his 
pistol case under his arm." 

" You are right, I declare," said the Bursar, looking in 
the direction indicated. " There they go sure enough, 
though even now it may only be a wager as to which is 
the best shot. But anyway no time must be lost now. 
Run down to the door, and be sure you keep them in 
sight. I will follow you as quickly as I can.'' 

Joseph obeyed, and reached the inn door just as the 
two undergraduates passed through the gate indicated 
by the scout. But they were in a great hurry, being 
apparently some minutes after their time. They dashed 
through the mud, paying no heed to the splashes they 
incurred, and then resumed the half run at which they 
had been progressing. 

Mr. Grenside resumed his goloshes, joining Joseph in 
the lane, and they followed on the track of the young 
men who were still in sight when he reached the inn 
door. But the Bursar was more than twice the age of 
the undergraduates, and could not splash through the 
mud with the impunity they enjoyed. His foot slipped, 
when he was halfway through the gate- way, and he 
would have rolled over in the mire if Joseph had not 
caught him. No further damage was sustained than 
what befell his goloshes and trousers. But the mishap 
occasioned the loss of a minute or two ; and when they 
were ready to resume their route, they saw, to their dis- 
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may, that the undergraduates had disappeared. There 
was a thick mist over the meadows which the rising sun 
was not yet powerful enough to disperse, and there was 
no path to guide them. 

*' Do you know precisely the place where they are to 
meet, Joseph P " asked the Bursar. 

" No, sir ; I don't. It is somewhere down in these 
Holywell meadows, hut I didn't hear exactly where ; 
hut if we follow the marks of their footsteps, we can't go 
wrong." 

'' That is the only thing we can do, at all events/' said 
Mr. Grenside. " Give me your arm, and we'll hurry on as 
fast as we can." 

Meanwhile, Woolward and Deane had joined the 
other two, who were waiting impatiently for them. 

'' I have to ask pardon for heing late," said Deane, 
ceremoniously raising his hat. '' The fault is mine, or 
rather my scout's, who had forgotten this morning to 
bring me my shoes ; and I had to borrow of Woolward." 

" We will lose no time now, at all events," added 
Woolward, taking Buckle apart as he spoke. " I find I 
was not mistaken. Deane more than half believes that 
some trick is intended ; and I am not sure that Bimie 
does not suspect the same. Anyhow, I feel bound to see 
the pistols properly loaded. You may load them, but I 
must see you do it." 

"Very well, if you must, you must," returned 
Buckle. " Here goes." He put in the charge as he 
spoke, and drove the bullets down with the ramrod. 
" Now I suppose you are satisfied P " 

"Yes; that's all right," said Woolward. "Now we 
have to place our men. What is to be the distance P 
Twelve paces P " 
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" Too far," said Buckle ; " ten, I should say, at the 
outside. My man would not be satisfied with twelve." 

Woolward looked in surprise at his companion. 

" If Birnie insists on that, I suppose we must comply," 
he said. " But I can see nothing to call for it ; but 
any way, hadn't we better make one more appeal to our 
principals, to make up this quarrel, before it proceeds to 
the last extremity ? " 

" You can, of course, do so, if you like," returned 
Buckle. " But T would rather not say anything. The 
sooner, in my opinion, this comes off the better." 

Again turning a look of astonishment on his coadjutor, 
Woolward walked up to the two principals, who were 
standing at a little distance from one another. 

" Can't this unhappy matter be made up without our 
going any further ? " he said. " I am sure you must be 
satisfied, Bimie, that you were wrong in imputing mean- 
ness, or cowardice, or anything derogatory to a gentle- 
man, to Deane. And no one can possibly question your 
pluck, or your motives either. I am sure Deane will 
accept anything you say in a friendly spirit. Come, 
shake hands, like good fellows, and let us all go home 
to breakfast together." 

The two principals glanced at one another, but neither 
evinced the slightest indication of giving way. 

" You had better proceed," said Bimie, briefly. 

Woolward complied. He placed Bimie at the spot he 
had marked out, and stepping out ten paces, planted 
Deane opposite to him. He next took the pistols from 
Buckle, and handed them to the two men. 

" Observe," he said, " I shall count three very slowly. 
When I say ' three,' you will fire." 

He withdrew to the place where Buckle was standing 
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watching anxiously the faces of the combatants. Both 
expressed the most dogged determination, but there was 
a composure in Deane's features and attitude which 
contrasted favourably with the scowl of his antagonist. 
Woolward counted his one, two, three, and they both 
fired. Neither moved from his place — evidently neither 
had been hit. 

"That is well," said Buckle, coming forward. "I 
hope this matter may now be regarded as being at an 
end. There can be nothing in what took place to call 
for a second shot." 

" Perhaps not," said Bimie, " but we have not yet 
had the first. I did not observe who loaded, or rather 
pretended to load, the pistols." 

" Buckle loaded them," broke in Woolward, " but I 
saw it done. Be so good as to withdraw those words 
' pretended to load them ; ' they are as insulting to me as 
they are to Buckle ! " 

"I cannot help that," returned Bimie doggedly; "the 
pistols were not loaded." 

" I tell you, sir, I saw the bullets put in," cried Wool- 
ward, who was now seriously angry. " Do you mean to 
give mo the lie f " 

" Woolward, let me beg you to be calm," interposed 
Deane. "One quarrel must be settled before another 
can begin. Mr. Bimie, I understand, demands another 
shot. I must beg that his wish is complied with, and it 
will be better to allow him to load the pistols himself this 
time. I shall make no objection to that course." 

"That would be an insult to the seconds," cried 
Woolward, who was in general a very good-tempered 
man, but whose anger was greatly roused by Bimie's 
insolence, or what he considered as such. " Unless you 
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withdraw your insinuatioa I shall leave the ground, and 
I hope Buckle will do the same.'^ 

What might have ensued must remain douhtful, for 
at this moment a voice close at hand was heard. 

"I see them, I see them, Mr. Grenside. They are 
just on the other side of this fence." And before the 
young men had time to recover from their astonishment 
the Bursar's head made its appearance through a hole 
in the hedge, and his goodly person presently followed, 
but in a sorely dilapidated condition. His coat was 
torn, his face and hands scratched, and his shoes and 
trousers, as Buckle afterwards described them, "two 
goloshes of mud." 

" Thank God I am in time," he exclaimed, as he 
glanced at the four figures before him. "Of course 
there is no need for me to ask, or for anyone to tell me, 
what you foolish boys have come here for. But I must 
inquire what can have induced you to proceed to an act 
so foolish and so wicked. You Deane, and you Wool- 
ward, the two last men in the college from whom I should 
have expected this ! What can have induced you to 
commit such outrageous folly P " 

" Mr. Grenside, I am greatly grieved to have vexed 
you," said Ueane respectfully. " I know how deep are 
my obligations to you. Nothing short of necessity would 
have induced me to do — what, of course, I know you must 
disapprove. I do not question that you are right, but I 
could bear no longer the insolence to which I have been 
subjected. I was told yesterday morning that I was a 
low-born sneak, and a coward, and was unfit for the 
society of gentlemen. Such words have never been 
spoken with impunity to one of my name," 

" Did you say that, Mr. Bimie P " said the Bursar, 
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tarning to the person named, who, believing that his 
expulsion from the University must now inevitably 
ensue, looked more dogged and savage than ever. 

" Yes," he said, " I did say so, and I believe what I 
said was true." 

"Let me assure you, sir, it is not," rejoined Mr. 
Grenside. "You made more than one gi*ave mistake. 
I entirely condemn what has been done this morning, 
which, to my mind, nothing could justify. But, judging 
you by your own rule, you will hardly say Mr. Deane is 
a coward." 

" I suppose not," assented Bimie sullenly. 

" As for his being a sneak — a person, I suppose, who 
bears tales in an underhand manner — I personally am 
able to testify to the untruth of that. Seeing him con- 
tinually, and in the most friendly manner conversing 
with him, I can affirm that he has never said one unkind 
word of you. I must add, though I know it to be con- 
trary to his wish that I say it, after the inquiry which 
took place two days ago, he came to me and asked 
whether your punishment could not be remitted. He 
said he could not without falsehood say that the attack 
on his room was intended as a joke, but he was quite 
willing to take it so." 

" Did he really say that, sir ?'* exclaimed Bimie, now 
apparently really moved. " Then I beg his pardon ; 
I've been wrong." 

" Yes, you have been wrong," said the Bursar ; " and 
in nothing more wrong than in what you said about his 
low birth. I know all about his family, and that there 
are few men in St. Winifred's who could say more for 
themselves in that respect." 

" In fact, sir, we have all been wrong, and have all 
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to ask pardon," observed Buckle ; " and 1 don't know 
how much we ought to thank you, Mr. Grenside, for 
taking all this trouble to set this right Everything now 
is happily ended, I suppose P " 

" Stay a moment," said Mr. Grenside. " I wish it wan 
ended, but I am afraid that is not so. It is most unfor- 
tunate that I did not arrive on the ground before any 
broach of the law had been committed. When Round 
caTue to me, as he most properly did, to inform me of 
what he had overheard, I hesitated whether I should go 
immediately to the Vice- Chancellor and the superinten- 
dent of the police, to have the necessary steps taken for 
preventing a hostile meeting. Had I done so, you would, 
all of you, now have been in custody. But I half thought 
Joseph had mistaken a mere pistol match for a duel. I 
must add, that the fact of Mr. Buckle and Mr. Wool- 
ward being the alleged seconds, neither of whom had 
been concerned in the recent disturbance, were additional 
reasons for thinking so. But I Hnd that, unfortunately, it 
is I that was mistaken. A grave breach of the law has 
been committed. Shots have been exchanged, which, in 
the eye of the law, is attempted murder. My duty will 
not allow me to C(mnive at this. The whole matter must 
be laid before the master, who will doubtless bring it 
before the Vice- Chancellor's notice. I will plead your 
cause to the best of my ability with the master, but 
cannot suppress my knowledge of it.'* 

He was turning away when Buckle entreated him to 
stop. *• I beg pardon, Mr. Grenside," he said, " but you 
are under a mistake. No such exchange of shots, as you 
suppose, has taken place. Deane and Bimie did indeed 
fire, but there were no bullets in the pistols." 

" Mr. Buckle, I am sorry to hear you say so," returned 

T 
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the Bursar sternly. " I see for myself evidence which 
disproves that statement." 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the bullet-case, which was 
lying open on the grass at a little distance. 

" You mean you see the bullets which were used ? " 
said Buckle. " Will you kindly take a nearer view of 
themP" 

He picked one or two out of the case as he spoke, 
and placed them in Mr. Grenside's hands. The 
latter took one of them up, weighed it, squeezed it 
between his fingers, and then fairly burst out into a 
laugh. 

** Where in the world did you get these from P " he 
asked. 

" Well, sir, I went last Christmas to a children's 
Twelfth Night party, where there was a Christmas- 
tree. We all had prizes off it, and I had a popgun and 
a bag of bullets for my prize. They have been lying on 
my mantel-piece ever since. Last night, when I was 
thinking by what means I might get my friends well out 
of this unpleasant business, my eye happened to light 
on them. It occurred to me that if they were found 
to fit Colquhoun's pistols, no one — ^not even my fellow 
second — would guess that . they were not real bullets. 
You see, even you did not, sir." 

'* No," said the Bursar, still laughing ; " I know the 
look of a bullet pretty well" — Mr. Grenside had been in 
the army before he went to St. Winifred's, and was still 
a good rifle shot — " but I must own I did not suspect 
these to be shams. Do you assure me, Mr. Buckle, 
on your word of honoiLr, that the pistols did not contain 
real bullets, but only two of these pellets P " 

'^ I do, sir. If you will examine the case^ you will 
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find that there are no leaden bullets in it. I did not 
want to run the risk of making a mistake.'' 

" Very well, then. No offence against the law has 
been committed ; and if Mr. Birnie and Mr. Deane will 
shake hands, and a promise is given me that there shall 
be no renewal of the quarrel, I will overlook the matter 
altogether." 

The men did so willingly enough, even Birnie exhibi- 
ting a good deal of compunction. 

'^ Let me recommend that as little as possible is said 
of this matter. It reflects credit on no one, unless it is 
on Mr. Buckle for his ingenuity. Deane, will you walk 
back to St. Winifred's with me P I wish to speak with 
you." 

Birnie and the two seconds returned to the college 
together. 

The Bursar and Deane followed than at a slower pace. 

"Deane," said the former, when they were out of 
hearing, "perhaps you were surprised at hearing me 
speak, as I did, about your affairs. But I know more 
about them than you suppose, and I ought to tell you 
what I know. When you matriculated here I knew 
nothing of you or your circumstances, except what you 
told me yourself. Your name, Wrottesley, did strike 
me for a moment. Yet, after all, it is not a very un- 
common one. But in the course of the spring I had to 
see the college solicitors on some matters relating to the 
college estates. They are, though perhaps you do not 
know it, Messrs. Burkitt and Wrottesley, of Thavies 
Inn — ^that is to say Mr. Wrottesley, for Mr. Burkitt 
has long been a nominis umbra. I went up to his house 
last March, and as our business was a lengthy one, I 
stayed with him two or three days. One morning my 

T 2 
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hostess, Miss Myra Wrottesley, inquired of me, when we 
were alone, whether I could give her any information 
respectmg a certain Mr. Deane, who, she believed, had 
recently entered at one of the Oxford colleges, though 
she did not know which. I replied that I did know 
something of Mr. Wrottealet/ Deane, who had some 
few months before been elected a scholar at St. Wini- 
fred's. She was greatly interested, and from her in- 
quiries and answers I soon learned all about you. You 
will not be offended if I say that I also became extremely 
interested." 

" It would be strange indeed, sir, if I were to be so," 
returned Deane, " after all you have done for me. I am 
not sorry that you know the peculiar circumstances of 
my case, though I should not like to have troubled you 
with them. You understand now why I am so anxious 
to get University distinction. My father has left 
England, and will never return. He has, in fact, re- 
nounced all connection with me. Reconciliation with 
my great-uncle Wrottesley is my only hope, and that 
depends wholly on my University success." 

" I understand it all plainly enough," said the Bursar, 
with a smile, " and am glad to think you are well on 
your way to succeed. You must write for the University 
prizes, and go in for the University scholarships " 

" I did write for the Latin verse, sir," said Deane ; 
" but Haldon was too much for me." 

**" Haldon, Archibald Haldon," repeated Mr. Grenside. 
" Aye, he is a monstrous clever fellow — too clever, as 
the saying is. He has made great running so far. But, 
I'd wager, he'll run the wrong side of the post now. 
Well, good-bye, Deane; I suppose you will be going 
down soon P " 
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" To-morrow, sir." 

" And where are you going for the long vacation P " 
" My kind old friend, Mr. Rigby, has offered to take 
me in, and help me with my reading." 

" That is right. You could not do better." 
They parted, and here it may be mentioned, as Wrot- 
tesley Deane will not re- appear in this story, that he 
went in, in the ensuing spring, for the newly-instituted 
Hereford Scholarship, and though he did not obtain it, 
had the distinction of being honourably mentioned. He 
was also successful, this time, for the Latin verse, which 
was duly recited " in theatro SheldonianOy* to the great 
pride and glory of St. Winifred's. Mr. Grenside took 
this opportunity of reminding his old friend, Mr. Wrot- 
tesley, of the promise he had made of bringing Miss 
Wrottesley to Oxford, to see what may be called the 
gala week of young ladies, the Oxford Commemoration. 
Thither they accordingly went. Miss Myra was pre- 
sented with a gallery ticket, whence she could both see 
and hear, though she could understand only in a general 
way, the recitation of the Latin poem. Old Wrottesley 
accompanied his friend into the area of the theatre, and 
it is hard to say whether he was more pleased or sur- 
prised at the sight of his grand nephew's face in the 
rostrum. 

" Who is that P What is that young man's name ? " 
he asked, hurriedly. 

" The man just going to recite the Latin verse P That 
is a man named Deane — Wrottesley Deane, your name- 
sake, by the way. He is one of our most promising 
scholars." 

" My great- nephew, I vow ! " exclaimed Mr. Wrottes- 
ley. "Who would have thought this ! I say, Grenside, 
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you asked whom I should like to have invited to meet 
me. Ask him." 

The rest is soon told. Mr. Wrottesley, who conld not 
deny that his nephew had attained ** honours at Oxford," 
of which his own eyes had been evidence, was faithful 
to his promise, and received him back on the old footing, 
glad in his heart to be justified in doing so. He gave 
Wrottesley a comfortable allowance for the rest of his 
Oxford life, and when the first-class was won, as it was 
with brilliant success, consented to his betrothal with 
Myra. He paid off the incumbrances on the Hendsleigh 
estate ; and two years afterwards, when the death of 
Mr. Gilbert Deane, at New Orleans, was made known, 
retired from business, and went down to pass the re- 
mainder of his days with the young couple in Marl- 
shire. 

Having disposed, greatly to his satisfaction, of the 
troublesome affair of the duel, and, not quite to his dis- 
satisfaction, of the Snell examination — for the examiners 
had awarded him a prize of £10 — Wool ward addressed 
himself to settle the only remaining question, where he was 
to pass the long vacation. He knew well enough that the 
wisest course he could pursue would be to accompany 
Ashurst into his retirement, and study under his auspices. 
But, as has already been insinuated, there was a loadstone of 
irresistible power, which drew him in another direction. 
Two vacations had passed without his having obtained a 
glimpse of Beatrice Lydford. Mrs. Hartley had been 
right in her diagnosis of both the young people's cases. 
There had been no declaration of love, and hardly any re- 
cognition of it, on either side; but the tide had beenforsome 
time running strongly in that direction. Probably Wool- 
ward would not have discovered the fact of what Bee had 
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become to him, if they had continued to meet as before, 
twice in every year. But the loss of her society at Mid- 
sammer and at Christmas had opened his eyes, and he 
had all the spring been counting the days until he should 
again encounter her. After weighing James Ashurst's 
wise advice against his own unwise longings, he had come 
to the conclusion that his long friendship with Lydford 
W£is a cldim on him so strong that it could not be over- 
looked. He was bound, he felt, to go to Crewhurst with 
him, however great the loss of Ashurst's companionship 
might prove. 

But when he went to report this determination to 
Lydford, he was struck dumb by the information that 
Mrs. Hartley and Beatrice were to pass the summer and 
autumn on the Continent. Mrs. Wyndham, Mr. 
Lydford*s sister, intended to go to the Lakes of Como 
and Maggiore in the spring, then to the Tyrol in the 
summer, and afterwards to Ems and Wiesbaden. She 
had invited Bee and her governess to accompany her. 
She had further extended her invitation to James, if he 
liked to join the party. 

"It is a desperate nuisance, Dolph,'* said James, 
despondently, when he had made his report. '' I don't 
like it at all." 

" Well, I don't know," said Woolward, trying hard to 
preserve his composure, " the Italian lakes, especially 
Como, and the Tyrol, and the German watering-places 
are worth seeing " 

" Why, you don't think I'm going to those foreign 
places," cried Lydford ; " and with my aunt, too ! No, 
thank you. Crewhurst will be only half Crewhurst 
without James and Bee. But half Crewhurst will be 
better than those places, any way. No, Dolph ; we shall 
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have to make it out together as well as we can. Perhaps 
my father will let us ask Archie Haldon." 

" I'll have nothing to do with Haldon," cried Wool- 
ward, testily. " He has hehaved heastly ill to that poor 
fellow, Maurice Englefield." 

" Well, we can get on at Crewhurst without him," 
suggested Lydford. 

" Hem ! " said Woolward, rather awkwardly, " I think 
you ought to go with your aunt. And I am afraid we 
should find it dull — only we two — at Crewhurst." (Oh ! 
Dolph, Dolph, how about the long friendship P) " But 
we can write to one another continually, and I. can tell 
you all the English news " (not one word of which, he 
might have added, he would hear at Wavelbrook), "and 
you can tell me all about the places you visit." (And all 
about Bee, too, he might have added, if he had lived in 
the Palace of Truth, as — happily for mankind — ^few of us 
do.) 

*' Well, if you think that," said James, submissively, 
" I suppose I must go." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CRISIS. 

It was a glurious August day, than which there is 
nothing in this world more glorious. The air was 
deliciously warm, but not oppressively hot. The sky 
was one vault of the purest cobalt. The light air 
brought with it sweet odours from crops recently cut, 
and not yet gathered in. Nature seemed anxious to 
gratify every sense to the utmost The three Oxonians, 
who lay stretched on the turf of the vicarage garden 
under the ancient mulberry-tree, were surrounded by 
books of a grave and learned cast ; but they were, none 
of them, reading. It would be gross ingratitude to 
bestow thought on anything but the sun and the sky, 
the birds and the trees, the grass and the flowers. 
James Ashurst had laid aside, an hour before, the 
volume of Plato which he had been studjdng, and was 
lying in a dream of enjoyment, beyond the power of 
the Greek philosopher to enhance. Fenwick had for- 
gotten his fears and his anxieties, and only desired to be 
left to the possession of the present. Woolward, who 
had that morning received a letter from Innspruck — 
which assured him that Bee was well, and admired 
the mountains and the lakes and the bright skies, but 
had seen nothing she liked as well as £dda's Hold and 
Grewhunst lake, and wished they were all there again — 
was in a state of rapture, which transcended even that 
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of his companions. When the summons to dinner 
came half an hour afterwards, the ancient dame who 
presided over Parson Dalby's kitchen coming out her- 
self to announce that their simple repast was on the 
table, it seemed like profanation to turn to matters so 
earthy and commonplace. 

Wavelbrook had indeed proved itself to be a charm- 
ing place — to those, that is, who desired, as all three 
Oxonians did, complete retirement. The nearest post- 
office was ten miles off, and a rustic postman arrived 
three times a week, to bring the letters which had 
arrived since his last visit, and take to the post those 
which had been written in the interval. The butcher 
came once a week, and the grocer once a fortnight. 
There was a story current in the village, that when Mrs. 
Dalby had been brought as a bride to Wavelbrook 
Vicarage, and the butcher from Elstree called on the 
morning after her arrival to know what her orders were, 
she had desired that a leg of mutton might be sent ; but 
being further advised that she must give her orders for 
seven days, as the butcher would not call again for a 
week, she had ordered seven legs of mutton ! The menu 
of the Oxonians was not quite so simple as that, but it 
was of the simplest and most uniform character, never- 
theless. So, indeed, were all their arrangements. If 
anything was wanted from Elstree, they had the choice 
of borrowing Farmer Bitton's exceedingly primitive gig 
and rough pony, or tramping it through the fields and 
over the moorlands — ^the most pleasant of all walks — for 
two hours and a half each way. There was no doctor, 
no lawyer, no squire, within measurable distance. The 
church was a small, rude structure, it was impossible to 
say how old ; but apparently it had never been meddled 
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with, except for the rudest repairs, since the days when 
the Norman masons desisted from their work, and the 
remains of the old parishioners outside rose to the level 
of the tops of the seats. Wesley and his followers 
in the last century, Pusey and his disciples in the 
present, were persons unknown. The parson preached 
every Sunday in a ragged surplice which had been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, not to be replaced 
by a new one, so long as by dint of patching and darn- 
ing, it could be got to hold together. Even the music- 
gallery, which had disappeared from churches generally 
for a generation or more, was not yet extinct 

On Sundays, there with one accord, 

Well pleased the village choir aasembldd ; 
And trebles screeched and basses roared, 

Until the very rafters trembled. 
Bluff Farmer Bitton led the fray, 

Bassoon and flute and fiddle sounded ; 
And voice and tune went each their way, 

In wild confusion worse confounded. 

There was a public, *'The Hen and Chickens," 
licensed for the sale of beer, but not of spirits ; and if 
the rustics did occasionally take a drop too much of Gfiles 
Hickman's ale, it could hardly be said to add much to 
the fuddling of their intellects. Such a village was ex- 
tremely rare fifty or sixty years ago. Now, if it could 
be reproduced, who could overstate its attractions P 

Here the three friends passed their summer, greatly to 
their contentment. Their mode of life was Arcadian in 
its simplicity. An early bathe in the bright fresh little 
Wavel, a breakfast off home-baked bread, fresh eggs, 
bacon, and watercresses ; four hours at the books, a 
lunch of bread and cheese and home-brewed ; a three 
hours' walk ; a dinner off trout from the Wavel> and 
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chickens from the hamyard ; two hours more study ; an 
evening stroll among the cottages ; and a sound night's 
rest in a room scented with jessamine and sweetbriar. 
If such a life did not make a man wealthy, at all events 
it rendered him healthy, and argued him wise. 

So at least thought Fenwick. The quiet and retire- 
ment, the freedom from perpetual anxiety and self-re- 
proach, were unspeakably delightful to him. The society 
of his two friends was, if possible, ever more so. At last, 
after years of misery, degradation, and anxiety, he was 
at rest. It did not appear that the past could be brought 
up against him, and there was every hope that the future 
might be full of brightness. Ashurst had assured him — 
and Ashurst was a man who might be trusted — that he 
would pass his examination for greats with ease and 
credit. Then he would be a free man ; and he had re- 
solved that the first exercise of his liberty, would be to 
go abroad, and cut himself off, for a long interval at all 
events, from the past. He had, indeed, no taste for 
English society, even if he had been free to mix in it 
without risk of unpleasant consequences. He would like 
to take part in some great national struggle, such as far- 
seeing men were already anticipating. Greece had 
already achieved her freedom. Other nations — Italians, 
Hungarians, Poles, were craving after theirs. Their 
aspirations had a strong attaction for him, and he re- 
solved, if he had the opportunity, to take part with them. 
He might fail to accomplish anything, and might, not 
improbably, imperil his own safety, perhaps his life. 
But such a cause would be something to live for, some- 
thing also to die for. He never told Ashurst or Wool- 
ward of these designs. But they not unfrequently 
discussed in his hearing, the condition of Europe, and 
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the wrongs of Poland and Italy, and he rejoiced to think 
that he had the sympathy of his friends as regarded his 
general views, though they had no suspicion of the pro- 
jects he was secretly forming. 

The months passed on, and the woods round Wavel- 
brook turned from green to red, and from red to brown. 
The twilight walks had to be given up, and the evenings 
were passed by the cosy fireside ; and at last the opening 
of the colleges in October summoned Woolward away. 
His summer had been very pleasant ; but hardly so much 
so as that of his two companions. James Lydford's 
letters were not as frequent, or as much to the purpose 
— that is to hx» purpose — as he could have desired. Bee 
did not always send a reply to his messages, and he some- 
times fancied — ^incredible as the idea was — that James 
forgot to give them. And every now and then, some 
particularly agreeable young Englishman had made Mrs. 
"Wyndham's acquaintance, and of course Beatrice's also, 
and was going with her to see churches and picture gal- 
eries, and attend balls and concerts and pic-nics, and 
what not. Worse still, one day in some German Univer- 
sity town, they had encountered John Lesborough of all 
people, who was completing his studies under some 
famous Professor, and was, it appeared, to return to 
England shortly, to enter on some business. Mrs. 
Wyndham had been unwise enough to ask him to join 
their party for the rest of their stay on the continent, 
and travel to England with them. He would be in 
Bee's company all day and every day. To be sure he 
was Mrs. Wyndham's nephew, and had never shown the 
slightest preference for Bee, and she thought him rather 
a joke, than anything else. But he might change his 
mind on the subject, and perhaps she, hers ; and, any 
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way, no good could come of it — ^no good, that is, to 
Dolph Woolward's suit! Well, jealousy is a malady 
as inevitable to a lover, as measles and hooping cough 
are to children, " Qui non zelat, non amat" says the 
proverb. Perhaps, if Bee had heard that there were 
some very charming young ladies living at Wavelbrook, 
James might have been prompted to make some inquiries 
about them. 

But when he arrived at Oxford, and fouod that 
James Lydford had already returned there, his un- 
easiness was removed. John Desborough had indeed 
travelled homeward with Mrs. Wyndham's party as far 
as Paris, but there it appeared he had left them. He 
was intended for a mercantile house, and had gone to 
Germany chiefly in order to study foreign languages. 
His French being considered not sufficiently idiomatic, 
Mr. Lydford had advised that he should reside six 
months in Paris to perfect it. 

''The governor means to get him a clerkship in 
HofFmeyer's house, I expect, in Lothbury," said James, 
" and I daresay he'll do well enough. He is very little 
altered from what he was six years ago at Crewhurst — 
not a bad fellow, if he didn't think himself such a rare 
good one." 

" Do you think your — aunt likes him P " asked 
Dolph. 

'' I think she cares about as much about him as Bee 
does, and that is not at all," said James. '* Come, Dolph, 
you may as well ask the question directly, as fence 
about it in this way. I have never asked Bee. I don't 
think I ought to ask her whether she likes you, and if I 
did, I couldn't trust what she would tell me. But I am 
quite sure she likes no one eke. There P Will that do P " 
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*'Do very well, and thanks many, James," said 
Dolph. " I won't bother you any more on the subject 
Well, now I must go, and write some letters." 

The first of these was addressed to Fenwick, but 
enclosed in a cover to Ashurst, and Dolph was careful to 
put it into the box himself, instead of leaving it to his 
scout to post. 

"St. Wdofe^'s, 

" OiAoher 17, 1836. 

•* My Dkar Fbnwick, 

'* I am glad that you have resolved to continue at 
Wavelbrook, until the day before that on which the 
schools open. All four of your unfriends — as I must 
style them — Hassall, Croly, Colquhoun, and Gladwin — 
are up at St. Winifred's, and I can't think what they 
can be doing there, unless they are looking after you. 
Croly and Colquhoun passed their greats, and put on 
their gowns before the long : Gladwin and Hassall fully 
six months before that. I was told to-day that Hassall 
had been in London a great part of the long, at a time 
when none of his friends could have been there. It 
doesn't follow that he was busying himself with your 
affairs^ but it looks suspicious." 

" I am afraid he is right," said Fenwick after he had 
read out this passage to Ashurst. '' I don't know what 
they can be doing in Oxford, now. The boatraces and 
cricket matches are pretty well over for the season, and 
hunting hasn't begun, even if Hassall and Gladwin 
hunted, which they do not. There is nothing to take 
them there, imless it is a determination to annoy me." 

" I fear it is not unlikely, Guy," returned Ashurst. 

But I don't know what better you can do than to stay 
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here till the schools begin. Then go, that morning only, 
to Oxford. Sleep in Abingdon the night before, and 
drive in in a fly just in time for the paper work. Wool- 
ward will put your name down, and get you a lodging 
in Broad Street, or New College Lane close to the 
schools. When the paper work is over, go out of 
Oxford to Abingdon or Wheatley, until your day of tivd 
voce comes. When that is over, you are all right." 

" You are right, James. I must condescend to these 
wretched subterfuges, though I feel how they degrade 
me. But I dare not risk a row with these men in the 
street. It is fortunate that Trevaine, or whatever he 
calls himself, will be still safe in prison for some months 
more. If I were to meet him, I do not know what 
might not happen. Well, I'll go and write to Wool- 
ward, tell him to put my name down, engage a lodging, 
and send me word of the exact day and hour when the 
paper work begins." 

" I shall go up with you, Guy," said Ashurst " My 
examination begins only a week afterwards, and the 
second of November is my last Sunday here." 

On the 4th of November accordingly, the two friends 
travelled together to London, and it having been ascer- 
tained that the schools opened for the paper work on the 
dth, went the next day to Abingdon, and proceeded 
early the following morning to Oxford. In the Turl 
Woolward met them, and showed them into the lodgings 
he had engaged in that street, whence it was hardly two 
minutes' walk to the schools' quadrangle. Fenwick put 
on the cap, gown, and white tie, which had been duly 
provided, and hurried up Brasenose Lane, reaching the 
door of the schools just before it was opened. There 
was a great crowd of men about, and he entered quite 
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unobserved. He found the examination papers easier 
than he had expected, and was able to leave early, 
iindino^ no one about He hastened back to his lodgings, 
and remained there till the time for the afternoon paper, 
when he was as successful as before. The same thing 
happened on the following day. In the evening Ashurst 
came to see him, and on seeing his answers to the 
questions, assured him that he would pass without the 
least difficulty. 

On the last day, however, as he emerged from the 
schools, rather later than usual— the paper having been 
more difficult than the preceding ones — he found a 
shabbily-dressed man waiting outside, who looked very 
keenly at him as he passed. He took no notice, but 
proceeded down Brasenose Lane, at the end of which 
he looked back and saw that the man was following 
him. He immediately turned in the opposite direction 
to the one in which his lodgings were situated, and 
hunying down the front of Exeter, turned into Ship 
Street. Slipping into a passage leading to a back way 
to Broad Street, he watched for some considerable time, 
but the man did not reappear. He had succeeded in 
giving him the slip; but the man would be sure to 
hang about in the Turl, and would probably discover his 
lodgings. He therefore hurried as fast as he could to 
the Star, where he ordered a carriage and drove to the 
inn at Abingdon, at which he had put up a few nights 
before. Thence he despatched a note, by the driver, to 
Ashurst, telling him what had occurred. James came 
over by the coach the same evening, accompanied by 
Woolward, and brought his clothes. WoolwarJ was now 
able to tell him more about the movements of his 
enemies. It was generally reported in Winifred's, that 

u 
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Hassall had come up '' to expose Fenwick as a swindler 
and cheat.'* 

" The scoundrel ! " shouted Fenwick, starting up, 
" I wish I had him by the throat ! — I beg your pardon, 
James ; I know I am wrong to take it so. When shall 
I learn self-control P " 

" Soon, I hope,*' rejoined Ashurst ; " but let Woolward 
go on." 

"Well,** said Woolward, •'! am told that he has 
brought with him a man called Tremainc, 1 think.** 

" Trevaine, Trevaine ! ** again broke in Fenwick, " the 
man I told you of, whom I kuew in Barbadoes as 
Waters, and whom my uncle horsewhipped for his 
insolence to my mother. He it was who made me the 
victim of his rascality in London, and was transported 
for five years. They are not up yet. How can he have 
got out P " 

"They sometimes shorten the sentence of a man 
whose character has been good during his term of im- 
prisonment," said Woolward ; " and Hassall and his 
friends appear to have been working hard to get his 
release a month or so before the regular course of 
things." 

"What am I to do?" exclaimed Fenwick, starting up 
and pacing the room. "Shall I take my name offP 
Shall I leave Oxford?" 

" No, no, Fenwick, listen. The junior examiner is an 
intimate friend of mine. I saw him this morning. He 
assured me you had done so well, that not only was 
your testamur safe, but your mvd wee would be very 
short. You would be out probably before twelve 
o'clock. Ajs soon as you leave the schools come back 
here, and do not let anyone stop you. They can't stop 
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you if you pay no heed to them. They have no charge 
against you which they could put forward* If anything 
vi said publicly against you, leave it to me and Wool- 
ward to meet it." 

" God bless you both," exclaimed Fenwick ; •' you are 
the best friends a man ever had. I will not be so un- 
grateful as to reject your advice. I will do as ^ou 
say. They have a good saddle - horse here which I 
will hire to morrow and ride over in time for the schools. 
Engage a man to have it in readiness at the gate of 
the Bodleian as soon as I come out. I will pay no 
heed to what anyone may attempt to say to me, but 
ride straight off. That will do, won't it P " 

" Nothing could do better," said Woolward. *' I'll 
find the man. And now we must wish you good-night." 

Fenwick rode over as he had proposed on the fol- 
lowing day, and went into the schools. He did his 
bit of Latin, construed his ^schylus and Horace, and 
rehearsed his propositions of Euclid ''aanspeur et mns 
reproche.'' He was graciously dismissed by the exa- 
miners a little before twelve. He went out into the 
school's quad, where he met Woolward, who had charge 
of his hat and riding- whip. He made the change, and 
was moving off towards Brasenose Lane, when he 
heard his name called, and presently found himself face 
to face with a dozen men of his own college, who had 
evidently come in search of him. Foremost among them 
was Hassall, with a flashily-dressed man at his right 
hand, whom Fenwick remembered only too well as the 
Lieutenant Waters of James Town, and Captain Regi- 
nald Trevaine of the London Gaming House. 

"Don't stop here, Fenwick," said Woolward, in a 
low tone as he supped up to his friend's side. "Tour 

u 2 
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horse is waiting for you in the lane. Leave me to 
settle this. Now," he resumed, turning round and facing 
the Winifred's men, "please to tell me what you 
wantP" 

"Nothing with you," returned Hassall, roughly. 
"We want to have a few words with Mr. Fenwick, if 
th^ is his real name.'' 

" He has deputed me to say that he declines any inter- 
view with you," said Woolwood. " I am here to answer 
for him." 

" Will you associate yourself, Mr. Woolward, with a 
scoundrel P " 

" Mr. Hassall, you had hotter look at the man whom 
you have brought here with you, and say whether the 
person who is associating himself with a scoundrel, is 
not yourself." 

Hassall turned white with rage. " You will account 
to me for those words, Mr. Woolward," he exclaimed. 

"What words, sir? Saying that the man you call 
Trevaine is a scoundrel? There is little difficulty in 
accounting for that. Ha ! what is this P " he added, a 
moment afterwards, as a cry of astonishment and horror 
broke forth. " Oh, Guy, Guy, what madness is this P " 

In the heat of his altercation with Hassall, he had 
not perceived that Trevaine had slipped away and 
was hurrying after Fenwick. " Hullo, you sir," he 
cried. " Guy Dorville — I believe you call yourself 
Fenwick now — stop, will you ! I have a word to say 
to you." 

"I have no acquaintance with you, sir,*' returned 
Fenwick coldly, "by whatever name I call myself." 

" Oh, you mean to cut me ! That's rather ungrateful, 
seeing I picked you up out of the gutter in London, and 
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taught you billiards and pistol-shooting. I hear you 
have made a good thing of both." 

Fenwick clutched his heavy riding-whip tighter in his 
grasp^ but he still spoke with seeming calmness. 

" I repeat, sir, T have no acquaintance with you, and 
will have none. When I met you five years ago in 
Loudon I was not aware of certain circumstances which 
have since come to my knowledge. If I had known 
them then I should have declined any intimacy as I do 
now." 

" Certain circumstances ! Oh, something about your 
precious uncle, I suppose — ^how much brandy he drank, 
hey ? He was a creditable character, he was ! " 

" Drop that, I warn you," cried Fenwick, still with 
forced calmness, but in a voice that sounded like the 
first moans of an approaching hurricane. '' Say nothing 
against my uncle ; he was kind to me." 

" Nothing against your uncle ! Then, perhaps, you'd 
like me to speak of your mother. She wasn't kind to 
your father anyway, whatever she may have been to 
other persons. I happen to know " 

His words were lost in a cry of dismay, as Fenwick 
caught him by the collar, and forcing him down on his 
knees, began lashing with his hunting whip with a force 
and fury which was so terrible to witness that not a 
man of the group round him stirred or spoke, but looked 
on as if bound by a spell. Even Woolward tried in 
vain to deliver himself from it. Trevaine's coat was 
cut into ribbons, and his naked back streaming with- 
blood might be seen through it. He himself was as 
powerless as if he had been in the grasp of a giant, and 
could only scream and cry for mercy. His assailant 
paid no heed to bis cries, but continued to rain down 
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his blows, his own fury increasing apparently with 
every lash he bestowed. At last the bystanders broke 
through their trance of horror and astonishment 
and flung themselves upon Fenwick, fearing perhaps 
that actual murder would be done. Fenwick tossed 
aside his first assailants, like a bull attacked by dogs ; 
but presently, feeling his own strength failing, he flung 
Trevaine from him with a final effort and a force that 
caused him to stagger back and fall, striking his head 
against the stone wall, where he lay bleeding and 
insensible, if not actually killed. 

At the same moment there came a loud cry from 
several voices. Looking round the men saw that the 
Vice-Chancellor, attended by his beadles, the proctors, 
and some of the heads of houses, were returning from a 
convocation, which had been held close by, and were 
passing through the Bodleian Quadrangle. The proctors 
hurried up and gave orders for Fenwick's immediate 
arrest ; but the latter, as he glared round him, saw that 
there was no one between him and the open gate. He 
shook off the hold of the men who had seized him, made 
a dash for the gate, and safely reached it. A few yards 
off the man, who was in charge of his horse, was stand- 
ing. He sprang on its back, dashed off at a gallop, and 
before any of his pursuers reached the end of the lane, 
was lost to sight. 

An inquiry was forthwith made, and a warrant for his 
apprehension signed by the Vice-Chancellor. But it 
was a long time before it was discovered where the place 
was to which he had betaken himself. It was thought 
at first that he had returned to Abingdon, where the 
horse had been hired, but it was found that he had not 
gone thither ; and a few days afterwards the horse was 
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sent back from Beading, which, it appeared, Fenwick 
had made his first halting place. 

Trevaine was conveyed to the hospital, when it was 
found that, though seriously injured, his life was not 
endangered — a fact which was probably due to his five 
years of enforced abstinence from spirits while in prison. 
The case, therefore, became one of common assault, and 
as it was ascertained that Fenwick had gone abroad, the 
police desisted from further inquiries after him. He was, 
however, expelled from the University, and his aunt's 
relatives, on learning the facts, took possession, without 
opposition, of his estate. 

It was nearly three weeks before Ashurst and Wool- 
ward heard anything of him. Then a letter was 
received from Paris, where Fenwick had been residing. 
It bade a final farewell to his friends, and to England. 
It stated that he had remained at a short distance from 
England because if Trevaine's case had proved fatal he 
would have returned to England and surrendered himself 
lo the law. As it was, he meant to go far away and try 
to begin a new life, cutting himself off entirely, if he 
could, from the past. The only persons whom he wished 
to retain in memory were Ashurst and Dolph, whom he 
would never fail to the end of his life to love and bless. 
" You had almost cured me of my belief in the curse, 
dear old James," he wrote, " and had I continued to 
enjoy your help and counsel, I might have got rid of it 
altogether. At present it presses very heavily on me, 
but I shall strive by God's help to fling it off. Be 
assured your words will never be forgotten, and till the 
last hour of my life I shall never cease to invoke God's 
blessings on you and Woolward." 



CHAPTER XIX, 

A FATAL LETTER. 

The summer months, which had passed so pleasantly 
with Ashurst and his companions, had been full of 
trouble and anxiety to Maurice Englefield. His healthy 
it is true, began to mend after three or four weeks of 
Devonshire air ; but his bodily health was at present a 
very minor consideration with him. What determina- 
tion was to be come to as regarded that which had been 
for more than half his life the chief subject of his 
thoughts — the African mission P Was it to be given up, 
or was it to be persevered in ? Of course, he might find 
other work on which to employ his energies and abilities ; 
and after what had passed, prudence seemed to intimate 
that that would be the wisest course to pursue. But, to 
abandon the enterprise for which his father had marked 
him out ; to destroy entirely the hope which he had so 
earnestly cherished — he could not endure the thought of 
it. 

** I would rather die than give it up," he thought ; 
" but yet I do not see how I can go on with it. If it were 
not that Lexley and French, and above all, Mr. Wray, 
encourage me to persevere, I should certainly abandon 
it. But then there is what Mr. Wray said : '.That if I 
was unfit for it, some intimation would be given me of 
my unfitness. I should be told by some trustworthy 
person that I had better lay it aside; or the bishop 
would refuse after all to receive me as a candidate ; or he 
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would reject me after inquiry.* To be sure^ that would be 
ten times worse than never taking it up at all. I don't 
know what would become of me if that did happen. But 
still, if it does not, may I not feel sure that all is right P " 

It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing that his former 
tutor, Mr. Sandham, had left Devonshire, having been 
presented to a living in the North of England ; and the 
new curate, though a very worthy, was a very quiet, 
unimaginative personage. A long, peaceful, though 
monotonous summer, and the constant society of Agnes 
and his mother, did something to restore health of both 
mind and body, though there were continual relapses 
and fits of melancholy. When October arrived, he was 
declared by his medical man to be unfit to return to 
Oxford that term. He had been nursing himself for 
three months at Wembury. He must nurse himself for 
twice that time, before he could be in a state to renew 
his studies at Oxford. As Dr. Fenton, when applied to, 
I'ully endorsed this opinion, Maurice was obliged to 
submit, and the autumn and early winter passed very 
much as the summer had done. 

The long period of rest, however, had its effect at last, 
and Maurice returned to St. Winifred's at the end of the 
Christmas vacation apparently quite restored. He was 
gladly welcomed by Lexley ; but his other friend, French, 
had now quitted Oxford, and another man, no other than 
our friend Dolph Wool ward, had succeeded to his rooms. 
Maurice took up his reading again, and things went on 
smoothly and pleasantly, until the summer term was 
reached, and the time for going into the final schools 
arrived. 

Meanwhile, a great deal had been going on in which 
St, Winifred's had been deeply interested, Archie 
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Haldon had gone into the schools at the Novemher 
examination, and had emerged therefrom, not only a 
fii-st class man, but primus inter pares, the best man in 
the first class. At the close of his vivd voce examination, 
the examiners complimented him on the manner in which 
he had acquitted himself — a thing never done except in 
case of brilliant success. The little master had forgiven 
all his many offences, his lat« knockings in, and his 
detestable tobacco. 

" You have done the house credit, Mr. Haldon," he 
said. " If you would only give up your smoking, you 
would be a worthy member of it'* 

Archie had had some doubts whether even the glories 
of a first class, a university scholarship, and a Latin 
verse prize, would drive out of Dr. Blewitt's mind the 
stench of the abominable Cavendish. But he was re- 
assured by the Master's reception, and resolved to stick 
to St. Winifred's, and present himself for the fellowship 
which would be vacant in a few months. It was 
generally expected that, in spite of the shakings of head 
with which any mention of his name was received by 
the dean and tutors, and the general odour of rowdiness 
which hung about him, his election to the vacant fellow- 
ship was tolerably certain. 

His father and uncle were both dead. No reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between them, and Archie's name 
was not mentioned in Mr. Andrew Haldon's will. His 
cousins, one of whom had come of age a few months 
before, had taken no notice of him. There had never 
been any cordiality between the cousins, and there was 
likely to be less than ever now. All that he had heard 
of them since his uncle^s death was that they had set 
out on a foreign tour, passing the winter in Paris, and 
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intending to visit Switzerland in the early summer. 
But Archie troubled himself very little about them. 

Eight thousand a year would have been, no doubt, a 
very pleasant thing. But he had always been taught to 
regard It as a prize quite out of his reach, and seldom 
allowed it even to enter his thoughts. His cousins were, 
both of them, strong healthy young men as little likely 
to give him the chance of succeeding to their shoes as 
any two persons in her Majesty's dominions ; and they 
were quite as unlikely to do anything to help him. No, 
a fellowship was his game, and then a tutorship, and 
afterwards a college living. Jle wondered what sort of 
a parson he would make ! Well, there had been plenty 
of men whom he had known in Oxford who had led 
very much the same lives during their undergraduate 
days as he had led, who not only made respectable 
parsons, but rural deans, and canons, and archdeacons, 
and even deans. He supposed he would some day be 
venerable or very reverend. '* I think I should like to 
be an archdeacon,'* he was wont to say. " It would be 
very jolly to wake up some morning and find myself 
' venerable.' I really think I should look very imposing 
in gaiters and apron, and a rose in my hat ! " 

It may seem strange that in the midst of all this 
splendid success, and with the anticipation of successes 
yet more splendid which were to come, Archie should 
have concerned himself with so insignificant a personage 
as Maurice Englefield. He was' the great man of his 
college, it might almost be said the great man of his day 
in Oxford. No one remejnbered the collision between 
himself and Englefield, who had indeed never been of 
any account in the college, and had now almost vanished 
from the men's recollection. But Haldon did not so 
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view the matter. He had been beaten, dead beaten, 
beaten as he had never been beaten before, by this man. 
He had been humiliated in his own eyes. Once, twice, 
thrice, he had vowed to be avenged, and he was not 
going to forget it. To do him justice he did not know, 
nor indeed suspect, what had been the cause of Maurice's 
illness, or of his long absence from Oxford. The secret 
had been carefully kept by Bexley and Jrench, and no 
one else know it. Dr. Fenton indeed had impressed on 
them the necessity of maintaining silence respecting it, 
because publicity would probably have made it a great 
deal worse. Only one fact had reached Archie's ears, 
and that was that Englefield, who, it was well known, 
intended in the course of the ensuing summer to apply 
for orders, was particularly sensitive as to the opinion 
which the Bishop might entertain respecting him. Any 
intimation of doubt or dissatisfaction on his Lordship's 
part would be a terrible blow to him, as terrible as 
banishment from Versailles would have been to the 
cour'iers of Louis XIV. "What fun it would be to 
see liim kow-towing to the Bishop, and entreating him 
to withdraw his censures ! I think I see him having it out 
with old Bagot; I wonder which of the two would look 
the more solemn ? Well, we don't know that he will get 
through the schools yet. He may break down, and if so 
there would be no going to the Bishop for another six 
months. We'll bide our time." 

But Haldon's friendly anticipations of a breakdown 
])roved to be mistaken. Maurice was a man of good 
natural ability. He had been well grounded by a com- 
petent scholar, and had worked hard and steadily. He 
nut only passed, but passed most creditably, his name 
being placed in an honorary fourth, Haldon's malevo^ 
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lence was altogether frustrated ; but he was all the more 
resolved that his enemy, as he regarded him, should not 
escape unscathed. Maurice, having lost six months at 
least by his illness, was anxious that his ordination should 
come off as soon as possible, and accordingly arranged 
with Mr. Wray to go over to Cuddesdon for the exami- 
nation a foi-tnight after the day on which he received his 
testamur. 

On the Saturday afternoon he returned to St. Wini- 
fred's and took tea at Bexley's rooms. He was in a 
happier frame of mind than Bexley had ever seen him 
exhibit before. 

" It has been a very happy time, Bexley," he said ; 
" a week which in my after life I shall never forget. 
The Bishop was kindness itself, and Mr. Wray gave us 
an address, which, I think, will never be out of my ears. 
If he, or someone like him, would go out with me to 
Africa, I should be quite happy about my work. The 
Bishop gave me a long half-hour this morning — a longer 
time than he gave to anyone else. He told me he had 
thought a good deal about me. My work would be very 
anxious and difficult, but he hoped we should be guided 
aright I am twice the man I was a week ago, and I 
shall be twice the man I am now when to-morrow is 
over. I have been so fearful that after all the Bishop 
would see some difficulty, or raise some obstacle. But 
all that is happily over now ! '* 

After some more conversation, Maurice bade his friend 
good-night. 

" I am sure you will understand," he said, " that I 
want to be alone for the rest of this evening. To-mor- 
row, if you will have me, I wiU again come in to tea, and 
we will have a long talk together." 
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He left Bexley's room, and was crossing the quad- 
rangle when a respectably dressed man, a lawyer's clerk 
apparently, came through the gate, and seeing no one 
about except Englefield, hurried up to him and asked to 
be directed to Mr. Haldon's rooms. 

Englefield hesitated ; he remembered Haldon's old 
rooms only too well. But he fancied that Archie had 
changed them of late — that he was, in fact, living in 
some other man's rooms who was absent from College. 
Before he could answer, one of the scouts came by, carry- 
ing a tray with some hot dishes on it, on his way from 
the kitchen to his master's rooms. Englefield referrcMl 
the man's question to him. 

" Mr. Haldon's, sir," he said. " Yes, sir ; I can tell 
you where his rooms are. What do you want with 
him P " he continued, turning to the newcomer. 
" I have a letter for him," was the answer. 
" A letter," repeated the scout. ** I am Mr. Haldon's 
servant. If you will give me the letter, I will engage 
that he shall have it. A bill I expect " — ^he muttered 
under his breath. " Vice-Chancellor's Court summons 
— that kind of thing ! Mr. Haldon wouldn't thank me 
for handing it to him. I shall leave it on his table, and he 
can read it when he goes back to his rooms after the supper 
party, if so be as he is in a condition to read anything ! " 
" Cannot I have an answer P " asked the clerk. " I 
was directed to get one." 

"Can't have it to-night," was the answer. "Mr. 
Haldon is not in his rooms — more pleasantly engaged, I 
judge, than in reading dunning letters," he continued, as 
the man withdrew. Chuckling at his own humour, the 
servant continued his way. If he had known, however, 
the contents of the letter which he was so anxious to 
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keep back, he would have made all possible haste to de- 
liver it, anticipating a handsome tip for being the bearer 
of the good news which it contained. 

Fortune, which had hitherto been extremely chary 
of her favours, so far as Archie was concerned, seemed 
now disposed to make atonement for her former harshness 
by excess of kindness. The reader will remember his 
two cousins, Leonard and John, who some months 
previously had succeeded to the family pnoperty, and had 
celebrated Leonardos coming of age by taking a tour on the 
Continent. After a stay of six months or so at Paris, they 
had moved on to Switzerland, and had taken up their 
quarters in the Oberland. Here they learned that the 
Finster Aarhom, the highest mountain in that region, 
had never been ascended, and they were instantly pos- 
sessed with the Englishman's mania of doing what had 
never been done before. Experienced mountaineers 
warned them of the danger of what they were proposing 
to undertake. The mountain was more than 14,000 feet 
high, and ended in a sharp peak which the most 
daring mountaineer had never ventured to ascend. But 
these warnings only added fuel to the fire. Notwith- 
standing that it was hardly yet the right season for 
making ascents, and the admitted danger at any season, 
they resolved to make the attempt. Guides were 
tempted by the offer of a large douceur to accompany 
them, and the party of four set out on a fine morning 
early in June. But two only returned. They related 
that in crossing a crevasse just before they arrived at 
the foot of the peak, Leonard Haldon's foot had slipped. 
He caught his brother's arm to steady himself ; he, too, 
had lost his balance, and they fell into the crevasse 
— a depth of some hundreds of feet. Their bodies were 
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with difficulty recovered, and buried in the little church^ 
yard adjoining the chalet where they had put up. In 
their knapsacks were found cards containing their names 
and address in England, and a letter was at once written 
by an English gentleman who happened to be staying 
in the house. This had been received, and was duly 
forwarded to Messrs. Lovibond, the family solicitors in 
Lincoln's Inn. They straightway sent their clerk to 
Archie Haldon, whom they knew to be residing in 
Oxford, and who was now the owner of the Northumber- 
land estates. 

Bexley sat in his rooms after Englefield's departure. 
There was plenty to occupy his thoughts. The close of 
his Oxford career, his success or failure in the class 
schools in the ensuing November, and his ordination, 
which was to follow six months aftierwards, were enough 
in themselves to engage any man*8 attention. But he 
was also deeply interested in the fortunes of his friend 
Englefield, to whom he had become, during the last two 
years, warmly attached. He had arranged to be present 
in the Cathedral on the ensuing day, and see his friend 
ordained deacon, and hear the sermon which Canon 
Wray was to preach, and which he knew would be 
worth hearing. Then as soon as the college went down, 
he meant to accompany Englefield to Wembury, in 
accordance with his urgent invitation, and give him 
what help he could in the various and complicated 
arrangements which it would be necessary for him to make. 

He was roused from the reverie into which he had 
fallen by a loud knocking at his oak, and a voice, which 
he recognized as that of Woolward, shouting for help. 
When the door was opened, Dolph broke into, rather 
than entered, the room. 
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" Bexley," he said, " you must c jme immediately to 
Englefield's rooms. He is in a dreadful state, though I 
have no idea what it is about." 

" Englefield ! Why, he left my rooms a short time 
ago. He had been here for a couple of hours, and I 
never saw him better in my life. I'll come with you at 
onco." 

"He is raving mad now, anyhow," said WoolwarJ, as 
they ascended the stairs. " You know my rooms adjoin 
his. I had been reading with Lydford, and lift him not 
more than ten minutes iigo ; when I got near my door, 
I heard some one yelling at the very top of his voice. I 
guessed it was Englefield, and that he had g^ne oT his 
head again, as I knew he had done before. He had shut 
to his oak, and it was some time before I could force it 
open. There was Englefield on his knees in the middle 
of the room, going on incessantly, and in the wildest 
manner — at one moment praying to Al.nighty GoJ to 
forgive him for some sin of which he declared himself to 
be guilty, the next crying out that it was useless and 
wicked for him to pray at all ; that he was utterly repro- 
bate, and deserved the most terrible punishment. So far 
as I could gather from his raving«», his offence consisted 
in having dared to oflFer himself for ordination and 
missionary work." 

*' Poor fellow," said Bexley, " the excitement of the 
past week at Cuddesden has been too much for him, I 
expect. His present state is a reaction from the condi- 
tion of extreme happiness he was feeling hsilf an hour 

ag.)." 

As he spoke they entered Englefield's room. The 
latter was in the same attitude in which Wool ward had 
left him. His face was ashy white and his features 

X 
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oonvulsed with agony, his long black hair was in wild dis- 
order ; he had all the appearance of a raving madman. 

" Fenton must be sent for without loss of time," said 
Bexley; "he saw him last year and understands his case. 
I will write him a note which must be sent up im- 
mediately, and then you and I will stay with him until 
Fenton comes. We had better not attempt to meddle 
with him, it would only make him furious. But Fenton 
will tell us what to do." 

Bexley sat down and wrote his note, which Woolward 
took to the porter's lodge and sent to Dr. Fenton's house 
by the porter's boy. Then he returned and rejoined 
Bexley, who was examining the room to discover, if 
possible, some clue to what had caused this sudden and 
disastrous change ; but neither he nor Woolward, who 
helped him in making the search, could find anything, 
and the incoherent cries of the lunatic, if he might be 
so called, told them nothing more than what they had 
already gathered. 

They sat down at last in despair and watched the 
patient's movements, when Woolward suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

" He has got something in his hand, something white 
— which he is gi^asping very tight. It looks too small to 
be a pocket-handkerchief, it is a piece of paper, I think. 
If we could get it from him it might explain this matter. 
Ha ! } see the excitement has been too much for him, 
he is going to faint." 

Even as he spoke Englefield fell on his face in a state 
of utter unconsciousness, completely exhausted by the 
violence of his struggles ; and Woolward had no diffi- 
culty in taking the paper from his grasp and handing it 
to Bexley. 
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" It is a letter or a note/' said the latter as he looked 
at it ; " probably it comes from Wembury, and contains 
bad news of Mrs. Englefield, or Miss Hadfield. Ought 
we to read it P " 

" I should say, certainly," said Woolward. " We 
ought to ascertain, as soon as possible, what has caused 
this attack, so as to be able to tell Dr. Fenton when he 
comes. He will insist on seeing it, you may be sure." 

Bexley accordingly opened it, but immediately ex- 
claimed in a tone of great surprise : " Ha ! What ! 
From Canon Wray ! This is strange. Listen to this, 
Woolward : 

" * Ohristchubch, June 2nd, 1837. 
"'Dear Mr. Englefield, 

" ' I write this letter with feelings of the greatest 
reluctance and regret, which, I assure you, the Bishop 
fully shares. But after long and serious consideration 
of the case, we feel that, after what has come to our 
knowledge, he would not be justified in ordaining you 
to-morrow : nor can I engage that he will do so on any 
future occasion. 

" ' I am, my dear Mr. Englefield, 
" * Very faithfully yours, 

" * Bernard Wray. 
*** Maurice Englefield, Esq., St. Winifred^s.' 

**It must be so then, as I have several times feared. 
Poor unhappy fellow ! " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Woolward. 

"There must be threatening of insanity," said Bexley, 
" and some one has told the Bishop so. I wondered a year 
ago that Dr. Fenton did not suggest it." 

" I am afraid you must be right," said Woolward. 

X 2 
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" You see the Bishop alleges no reason. If there had 
been any reason, which he could have assigned, I think 
ho would have done so. Well, I am heartily sorry." 

Neither could say anything more. They lifted Engle- 
field on to the sofa, where ho lay breathing heavily in a 
complete state of exhaustion. There was profound 
silence, except when every now and then there came the 
distant sound of voices joining in some jovial chorus, or 
applauding some witty jest or popular toast, where 
Archie Haldon and his friends sat over their supper. It 
seemed a strange contrast to the silence and darkness of 
Maurice's nom. 

At last, footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, and 
presently Dr. Fenton entered, accompanied by a middle- 
aged gentleman in the dress of a clergjrman, who, it 
appearfid, had been with him when Bexley's note 
arrived. The doctor shook hands with Bexley, and was 
about to introduce him to his companion, when the latter 
stepped forward and the two greeted one another as old 
acquaintances. 

**0h, what, you know Mr. Bexley, do you, Wray P" 
said Dr. Fenton. " I am glad of that ; it will save ex- 
planations. I will at once go and examine my patient." 
He moved up to the sofa, felt Maurice's pulse, took 
his temperature, and put his ear to his chest. Then 
he asked a number of questions of Bexley, most of 
which he was able to answer, though sometimes only 
imperfectly. 

" We must take off his clothes," he said, at last, " and 
put him to bed. I can examine his condition only very 
imperfectly as he is. There appears to me to have been 
some shock to the nervous system ; but we will speak of 
that presently." 
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Englefield was accordingly undressed, and carried to 
his bedroom, where Dr. Fenton again made an examina- 
tion of him. Presently he came out and addressed the 
three gentlemen who were anxiously awaiting his 
opinion. 

" He is greatly worse than when I saw him before. 
Has he been violent P " 

" Raving mad/' said Woolward. ** I can describe his 
state in no other way. He was shouting out that he 
was the child of Satan, and a vessel of wrath, and all 
that kind of thing. He kept on continually in that 
style, until he dropped down insensible from sheer 
exhaustion." 

" Has he been so before — lately, "f mean ? " asked the 
doctor. 

*' No,'' said Bexley ; " for the last few months, and 
especially of late, he has been unusually bright and 
cheerful." 

** There has been some shock," repeated Dr. Fenton. 
*' Can either of you conjecture what may have cfiused 
it?" 

The two young men looked awkwardly at one another, 
and then at Mr. Wray. At last, Bexley said, turning to 
the Canon : 

" I think it must have been your letter, sir — your 
letter that came this evening, you know,*' he added, 
puzzled at Mr. Wray's strange obtuseness. As he spoke 
he handed the letter to him. 

The Canon took it in evident bewilderment, and read 
it twice through before, apparently, he was able to 
understand it. Then he broke out in a loud and angry 
tone, which contrasted strangely with the ordinary 
calmness of his demeanour. 
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" This 18 a shameful forgery/' he exclaimed. " The 
writer of this letter ought to be exposed, and severely 
punished." 

** What ! did not you write it, sir ? " asked Bexley. 

" Not one word of it, Mr. Bexley. Some one, I see, 
has imitated my handwriting, and with some success, and 
I do not wonder if it has misled Mr. Woolward and 
yourself. But not only did I not write it, but I know 
that what it professes to say is absolutely false. Neither 
the Bishop nor I have ever heard a word to Mr. Engle- 
iield's disparagement." 

The doctor was about to put some question, when 
Bexley suddenly laid his hand on his shoulder, as if 
requesting silence. Voices were heard in the quadrangle 
below talking noisily, mingled with whoops and fag-ends 
of songs. It was the breaking up, apparently, of the 
supper-party. Presently, steps were heard ascending the 
staircase. Some one rapped loudly at the door, and pro- 
ceeded to enter without having been invited to do so. 
It was Haldon. He was not intoxicated ; it was very 
seldom that he was so. But he was a good deal excited 
by wine, nevertheless. 

" Where is Englefield P " he inquired of Bexley and 
Woolward, who were the only two of the party who 
were visible* The doctor was still in the bedroom, and 
Mr. Wray's figure was concealed by the open door. 

Neither of the young men made any reply. Haldon 
laughed boisterously, and went on : ** Why, you two are 
looking rather down in the mouth, are you not ? Has 
Englefield had his settler from the Bishop, hey P Yes ; 
I see he has ! Well, you may cheer him up now. I did 
myself the honour to make myself his Lordship's examin- 
ing chaplain on this occasion, and I now withdraw his 
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refusal to ordain him. Tell Englefield he may go and 
be japanned to-morrow. No one will prevent him." 

" What ! " exclaimed Woolward, while Bexley stood 
by in silent horror. " You don't mean that you wrote 
that letter, pretending to come from the Bishop's chap- 
lain ! Good Heavens ! you do not mean it ? " 

" Good Heavens ! I do though/' cried Haldon ; " and 
I flatter myself that I did it rather well. You may tell 
your friend that I owed him one, and have paid him 
handsomely, as it is my custom to do ; and now we are 
quits." 

^e was turning to leave the room, when Mr. Wray 
stepped out from behind the door, and confronted him. 
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" Mr. Archibald Haldon of St. Winifred's, I think," 
he said, quietly. 

Haldon staggered back in very unpleasant surprise. 
" Mr. Wray ! *' he exclaimed. 

" Yes, sir. I had a visit from you, I believe, a month 
or two ago. You were thinking of applying to the 
Bishop of Oxford fur Holy Orders, at no distant time." 

" I was ; but I have not yet determined when I shall 
do so. It may be, not for some considerable time." 

" I am glad to hear that, sir," rejoined the chaplain, 
coldly ; ** but that is only a part of what I wish to say 
to you. I think I heard you avow yourself the author 
of this letter, which professes to have been written by 
me." He held out the letter as he spoke. 

" It was only a joke," stammered Archie. "I did not 
intend any offence, any disrespect to you. I did not, in 
fact, suppose you would ever hear anything about it." 

" I can believe that. And, indeed, the impertinence, so 
far as I am concerned, is not of the slightest consequence ; 
but, Mr. Haldon, do you know what you have done ? " 

" Well, sir, I have played — what I dare say was a 
foolish trick — off on Mr. Englefield. He had annoyed me 
a good deal ; but I certainly had no right to make use of 
your name as I did, and — and I have asked your pardon 
for doing so," stammered Archie, whose air of easy 
assurance was now exchanged for a very uncomfortable 
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consciousness that he had got himself into what might 
be a serious scrape. 

" A foolish trick, sir ! " repeated Mr. Wray, in- 
dignantly. *' Sir, you have, too surely, driven a man 
mad, and it may be for life. You have wrecked a noble 
scheme for God's honour, and have also, in all likelihood, 
broken two women's hearts " 

At this moment Dr. Fenton's voice was heard from 
the inner room. " The mad fit has broken out again ; I 
think he must have heard a voice that excites him. You 
must come and help me ; I cannot hold him." 

Woolward and Bexley hurried in. Mr. "Wray 
hesitated for a moment or two, and then said, " You 
had better come in, too, Mr. Haldon ; the sight may do 
you good." 

Unwillingly, but apparently as unable to resist as the 
clairvoyante is the mesmerist, Haldon obeyed. It was a 
shocking sight that presented itself Englefield, more 
frantic, apparently, than ever was struggling in the 
grasp of three men, all of them strong and active, but 
hardly able, by the exertion of all their power, to restrain 
him. His features were distorted with agony, his eyes 
glanced wildly round him, the saliva streamed from his 
open mouth, while he continued at intervals to pour 
forth the same wild appeals for mercy, mingled with 
incoherent lamentations and cries of self-abhorrence and 
despair. Haldon stood rooted to the spot, his face as 
white as marble. 

" Oh Heaven : '' he cried ; '' I did not intend this." 

"You must go away, sir," exclaimed the doctor, 
angrily. " Your presence irritates the patient. Go, 
sir, I tell you," he continued, noticing that Haldon did 
not move, " or I will have you forcibly turned out." 
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Weak and faint, his legs tottering under him, Haldon 
crept to the door, down the staircase, and across the 
quadrangle, until he reached his own rooms, when he 
flung to and fastened the door behind him, and then 
sunk fainting on the floor. 

In a quarter of an hour or so after his departure, 
Englefield once more regained something like compo- 
sure, and the four who still remained in his rooms, held 
a consultation as to what was to be done. 

" It will not do for him to remain in Oxford," said 
Dr. Fenton, decidedly. " As I told you before, he is 
much worse than he was a year ago. Then I felt 
tolerably sure that with quiet and care he would get 
well. I cannot say so now. Still, entire quiet, and 
return to his own home are essential to his recovery, 
if, indeed, recovery is possible. He lives, I believe, in 
Devonshire. I do not exactly remember where." 

" His mother is a widow residing at Wembury, on 
the southernmost coast of Devon, if I don't mistake," 
said Mr. Wray. ** Is not that so, Mr. Bexley P *' 

"Yes," replied Bexley. "I know Mrs. Englefield. 
I have twice been there on a visit to this poor fellow." 

*' He must be sent there as soon as possible," said the 
doctor. " His excitement will not quiet down as long as 
he remains here. Can either of you two go with him P " 

** Woolward is just going into the schools," said 
Bexley ; '* but I will go. I will take him to Plymouth, 
and leave him there while I drive over to Wembury 
to break it to his mother and Miss Hadfield." 

" If you can do that, it will undoubtedly be the best 
course. I will give you a letter to a medical friend 
living there, explaining all the particulars of the case. 
He, I doubt not, will take charge of Mr. Englefield." 
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The two accordingly, accompanied by one of Dr. 
Fenton's medical pupils, travelled by coach to Plymouth 
and called on Dr. Black, the physician, to whom 
Dr. Fenton had referred them. He confirmed Dr. 
Fenton's view of the matter, and caused his patient to 
be removed to a quiet lodging in Plymouth, while 
Bexley went over to Wembury to break to Mrs. Engle- 
field the terrible tidings of her son's malady. She, 
accompanied by Agnes, came immediately to Plymouth, 
and took lodgings near her son; but for a long time 
Dr. Black would not allow them to enter Maurice's 
room. At length he appeared to be so far recovered, 
that Mrs. Englefield was allowed to see him for a few 
minutes at first, and afterwards for longer periods ; but 
the excitement which Dr. Black had feared, did not show 
itself. Maurice did not appear even to recognise her, or 
to regard her as in any way different from the other 
persons with whom he came into contact. A visit from 
Agnes produced the same result. Maurice replied to 
her greetings civilly, but he did not seem to be aware 
that they had ever met before. After a few of these 
interviews the physician advised the removal of Maurice 
to Wembury, in the hope that the old scenery and sur- 
roundings might rouse him. He tried to comfort the 
ladies at the same time, by assuring them that there 
was reasonable hope still of his recovery. So severe 
a shock as Maurice had sustained must needs be 
followed by a long period of stupor, which might, how- 
ever, after a time pass away. A healthy air, such as 
Wembury, which was also his native air, freedom from 
excitement, careful nursing and diet, were all that could 
be done for him. 

The two women accordingly devoted themselves to 
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the care of him ; but the strain was too much for Airs. 
Englefield's feeble constitution to sustain. She slowly- 
drooped, and in two years' time was laid to rest Agjiea 
was left alone, but she never wearied of her labour. 
As the years passed on, the colour faded from her 
cheek, the brightness of her eye was dimmed, and 
the elasticity of her step was lost ; but she pursued the 
same calm unvarying round of duty. Maurice came in 
time to know her familiarly, and to be attached to her 
for her kindness; but of the Agnes Hadfield of his 
youth, he did not seem to retain the smallest recollection. 
He lived on till he was past middle age, and then died, 
never recovering memory and reason even to the last. 

As for Haldon — the remainder of his career may soon 
be disposed of. When he recovered from the swoon 
into which he had fallen, he saw lying on the table his 
lawyer's letter, and mechanically took it up and read it. 
He could hardly for a time understand its meaning; and 
when he did so it only aggravated his mental agony. 
The promise of a splendid career, such as he had some- 
times dreamed of, but never hoped for, was now suddenly 
opened to him, but a thick black veil seemed to be hung 
before it. It was as if he sat down to a splendid and 
luxurious feast, but every dish and every cup was 
tasteless. When his nerves had in some degree re- 
covered their tone, the first thing he resolved on was to 
leave Oxford. He was to have gone with a party of 
friends to pass a week in London at the beginning of 
the Long Vacation. He wrote a short letter saying that 
urgent business in the North required his immediate 
presence, and then set off immediately for Hawick 
Castle, the grand mansion which was now his own. 
Here he shut himself up and would see no one, walking 
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half the day on the terrace at the end of the grounds 
which overlooked the sea, or sitting in the solitude of 
his noble library trying to engage his interest in one 
book after another, but all in vain. He could not banish 
from his memory the sight of Englefield's agonised 
features. He could not shut out of his ears the sound of 
bis despairing shrieks. He wrote letter after letter to 
Dr. Fenton, John Bexley, Dolph Woolward, Mr. Wray, 
professing the deepest penitence, and entreating them to 
send him intelligence of Englefield's condition — implor- 
ing them also to suggest to him any possible reparation 
he might make, or any means of alleviating the misery 
he had caused. He received from them courteous, but 
somewhat cold replies. Dr. Fenton told him that 
time and careful attention were the only things that 
oflFered any hope of the patient's restoration, but all that 
cuuld be done was, and would continue to be, done. 
Bexley told him that Mr. Englefield and Miss Hadfield 
were as well as it could possibly be hoped they would be, 
that they had enough to live on according to their own 
requirements, and the idea of their accepting anything 
from him in the way of atonement was one which he 
must altogether dismiss. So matters went on, while 
days grew into weeks, and weeks to months, and months 
to years. Haldon felt that until Maurice recovered his 
health and reason, he was like a man who had stabbed 
an enemy and was kept in prison until it was seen 
whether he was a murderer or not. The story had been 
made public all over Oxford, indeed was known to 
every one. He could not enter society without knowing 
what every one was thinking and saying of him. 

A few years afterwards, when the General Election in 
1841 took place, the seat for the county in which 
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Hawick Castle was situated became vacant. The seat 
had often been held by the Haldons, and Archie, with 
his brilliant abilities and great university reputation, 
would, under ordinary circumstances, have been elected 
without opposition, and have had a distinguished parlia- 
mentary career ; but no one thought of proposing him 
for the seat, and if any one had suggested it to him he 
would peremptorily have refused. 

So twenty years passed. Haldou clung to the hope of 
Maurice's ultimate recovery, as a shipwrecked man clings 
to a solitary plank. It just kept him from despair, and 
that was all. At last his agent at Plymouth for- 
warded him the news that Englefield was dead. He 
immediately ordered his carriage and drove into Belford, 
whence he proceeded by coach to London, and thence to 
Plymouth. Maurice's funeral was a very simple one. 
Dr. Black had been unable to attend, and there were 
but two mourners — one a middle-aged lady, pale and 
wan, though her face bore traces of what once had been 
great beauty, the other a gentleman in deep mourning, 
whom no one knew. 

When the funeral was over, and the bystanders were 
leaving the churchyard, the unknown approached Miss 
Hadfield, and removing his hat, said : 

"You do not know my face, madam; but you know 
my name too well. I am Archibald Haldon." 

She made a step backwards, and a look of pain came 
over her face. 

" I do not wonder that my presence distresses you ,- 
but you may read in my face and figure, that if sorrow 
has been your portion for many years past, the bitterer 
pangs of remorse have been mine. You have not had to 
repent as I have." 
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She looked at him again more kindly. " I havQ long 
forgiven you," she said, " as he would have done " 
— pointing to the grave — " had he understood what had 
taken place." 

" I thank you from my heart," he said. " One word 
more. Do not think me impertinent, but I have been 
told that you will now be destitute " 

" Mrs. Hadfield's jointure was sunk in. an annuity on 
Mr. Englefield's life, and I have no means of ray own. 
But I am going to join a sisterhood, which will receive 
me." 

"Might I be permitted to make a donation to its 
support ? Few things can give me pleasure now, but 
that would do so." 

" In their name I will thankfully receive it." 

" God bless you for your goodness ! " He was turning 
away, when she put out her hand, which he pressed 
reverently to his lips. 

The next day he left England, to which he never 
returned. It was never known with any certainty what 
became of him ; but it was generally believed that he 
had taken a passage from Plymouth in an Australian 
liner, which was lost at sea. The munificent donation 
which he sent to Miss Hadfield before sailing, caused the 
society thenceforth to go by the name of the " Haldon 
Sisterhood." It is the only memorial of him that exists ; 
but he could hardly have desired a better. 

We must now return to Dolph Woolward, who, 
after seeing Bexley and Englefield off by the Bristol 
coach, was constrained to return with all possible speed 
to St. Winifred's, to prepare for his final examina- 
tion in the schools, which was to begin in a few days. 
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James Lydford was in the same boat with him, and did 
not greatly like the prospect of the voyage. He had had 
a very narrow shave for his little-go, and had been 
warned that, if he did not amend his Latin writing, he 
would run a very considerable chance of sticking fast in 
the passage. Dolph could not cure him of lis i)ropensity 
for making what are known to undergraduates as 
" howlers "—sins against syntax — for which it is difficult 
to obtain forgiveness. 

** Look here, Jem,'* he said, one day late in the second 
year of their residence, when Lydford showed him a 
piece of Latin, which his coach has pronounced to be ap- 
palling ; ** this won't do. You'll come to the plough as sure 
as fate. You know a good deal about Greek and Roman 
history, and something of Aristotle ; but they Mill be of 
no use to you, if you go into the pass schools. You'd 
better take up all the books you know, and go in for 
honours. Then your good deeds might be set against 
your bad ones." 

" Honours ! wouldn't that be great cheek of me ? " 

"I don't know why it should. You have read 
Sophocles, -3Eschylus, and some plays of Euripides, some 
Livy and Tacitus, and you had Horace and Virgil and 
Homer pretty well knocked into you at Heatherston. 
They, with a little Aristotle and logic, would be enough 
to get you a third, if you did them tolerably well, even 
if the Latin prose was below par. We can read the 
Aristotle together, and that will be some help." 

"Well, if you think that would give me a better 
chance, I will," said Lydford. " The governor would be 
regularly mad if I was ploughed, though I know he 
expects I shall be." 

The two accordingly read together such books as they 
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had in common — to the great advantage of Ijydford at all 
events. And now the all-important time was near at 
hand — the four days of paper work, the one of vivA voce ; 
and then a state of perfect enjoyment would ensue, such 
as it seemed too much joy even to think of. 

" Cheer up old man/' said Woolward. *' Things will 
go all right you will see, and on the day after my vivd 
voce, we will have a regular jollification." 

*' What is to happen then ? " asked Lydford. 

" It is the day fixed for the race at Henley. A lot of 
fellows are going over in a drag. De Clifford, Ormsby, 
and Adair find the cattle, Ormsby is to drive. Bruce, 
Hampden, Buckle, and three or four others intend to go. 
I told Ormsby that you and I would join the party. 
That was right, wasn't it ? " 

" I suppose so," said Lydford ; " I can't think of any- 
thing but the schools, at present. But they'll be over by 
that time, and then I suppose one will be able to take in 
some other idea. Who is going to row against the 
Cambridge P " 

'* The Queen's boat," said Woolward ; " they have 
settled that at last, and only just in time, too." 

" Are they as good as the Christ Church ? " 

" They say, better. They have rowed together oftener. 
Anyhow, it is settled that they are to row. Well, as you 
say, it will be time to think of them when the schools 
are over." 

" I feel as if that would never be," said Lydford, as he 
went off to bed. 

The days did pass nevertheless ; and on the day 
named, the drag with its complement of Winifred's men, 
turned out of Quarterman's stable-yard, and was soon 
bowling at an easy trot along the Henley road. The 
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men were all in high health and spirits. De Clifford 
occupied the box-seat by Ormsby's side ; Adair, Buckle, 
Woolward and Lydford, were the tenants of the seat 
behind. The present was probably the last occasion when 
they would all six meet together, and they were all dis- 
posed to make the most of it. Most of them, indeed, 
had nothing to disturb their keen sense of enjoyment. 
All six of them had safely surmounted the perils of the 
great- go examination, and had their testamurs safe in 
their possession. Buckle and De Clifford had passed 
easily enough ; Ormsby and Adair not without some 
peril — in Ormsby's instance, imminent peril — of failure. 
But what mattered that now P The harbour was won, 
and there was no putting to sea again. With Woolward 
and Lydford, the case was different. They knew that 
their degree was safe, but in what class were they to 
appear P Lydford, to be sure, was too glad to have got 
through at all, to be very anxious about anything else ; 
but to Woolward, it was life or death where his name 
might occur in the list ; and hope and fear alternated in 
his thoughts, rendering him in a great measure 
insensible to what weuld else have been the keen 
enjoyment of the day. 

It is difficult, however, to depress two-and-twenty for 
any length of time, even when the surroundings are less 
exhilarating than they were on the present occasion. 
There was the bright June landscape, the warm sun and 
the blue sky, there was the society of their chosen com- 
panions, and there was the anticipation of a glorious 
triumph over their rivals, for no undergraduate ever 
doubts that his side will win. To be sure, there was the 
fact that the Cambridge men had won the race at West- 
minster last year — ^won it pretty hollow too, though the 
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Oxford crew were said to be one of the finest that ever 
sat in a boat. To be sure, again* the St. John's, Gam- 
bridge, had beaten easily every crew on their own river. 
To be sure once more, London watermen backed the Cam- 
bridge boat, and London watermen were generally sup- 
posed to know something about rowing ; but this was in 
their eyes — in the phrase which was then getting into 
general use — " bosh, nothing." Oxford would certainly 
win, and that was all about it. 

The drag drew up at the Red Lion, and the party 
descended. It still wanted an hour to the time of the 
start, and the party proceeded to make a hearty luncheon, 
and then straggled forth over the bridge and along the 
Berks shore, until they reached a spot whence they could 
see a long way down the river, though the curve of the 
shore prevented them from catching sight of the two 
boats which were now just on the point of starting. 

" There is the pistol," cried "Wool ward ; ** they are off 
now!" 

The most intense excitement now ensued. The crowd 
lower down the stream, pushing forward almost into the 
water, completely hid the boats from sight, and the cries 
passed up from mouth to mouth gave no intelligible in- 
formation. At last the bow of the leading boat came in 
sight, keeping under the Berks shore, and clearly ahead 
of the other, which was hidden from view. As the sun- 
light flashed on the bow-oar, it was seen that its colour 
was blue. 

''The Oxford boat! the Oxford boat!" shouted 
Woolward. ''The oars of the Cambridge boat are 
pink." 

" Tou are right," said Ormsby. " That is Stanlake Lee 
rowing bow. I know him by sight as well as I do you." 

Y 2 
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" All right," said Hampden, " and here is the Cam- 
bridge boat two or three lengths behind, very Tnuch 
blown, I should say." 

A minute or two more, and the boats reached the g^oal, 
and the victors were saluted with vociferous applause. 

There was nothing to detain the party after the race. 
The drag was brought round, and the men mounting to 
their places were conveyed back to Oxford. Now that 
the excitement of the race was over, Woolward's and 
Lydford's anxiety respecting the class list grew greater 
every moment. As the drag proceeded up High Street 
to the horsedealer's yard, they looked round on all sides 
in the hope of seeing some of their friends, from M'hom 
the]^ might learn the all-important tidings. At last, at 
the entrance of Quarterman's yard, their eyes were 
greeted by the sight of James Ashurst, who was standing 
on the pavement with a smiling face, and waving his 
hand to them as they came up. 

The same James Ashurst, it should be reported, had 
been successful in the examination for the Fellowship, 
and had been elected two days after poor Guy Fenwick's 
sudden departure. He was now fast growing into the 
orthodox Oxford Don. Black coat and trousers, a white 
tie and a chimney-pot hat had already superseded the, 
heath-blossom suit, the silk cravat and the . wideawake. 
Clerical gaiters and a rose in the hat were looming in the 
distance. However, he greeted his two friends as they 
descended with a cordiality which had nothing of the 
Don in it. 

" All right, old fellow," he sftid, seizing Woolward's 
hand. " Classis II., Adolphus Woolward, e Coil. Sanctm 
Winifredm — that is the right thing, isn't it P " 

"It is the best I coidd have hoped for," returned 
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Woolward. " Thank you heartily for bringing me the 
news. And Jem here, what has he got ? " 

"All right with him too. At least, I suppose so. 
His name is in the third." 

" You don't mean it ! " exclaimed Woolward and 
Lydford in the same breath. "That is good hearing, 
indeed ! " 

" Are you sure ? " added Lydford. " I declare I can 
hardly take it in." 

" Quite sure," said Ashnrst, "I saw the list myself." 

" You'll come home with us, James, and have supper 
with us, and drink the health of the examiners, won't 
you!" 

"To be sure I will," returned Ashurst. "I came 
down on purpose. By-the-bye," he added, as they 
walked up the street, " I saw u friend of yours, a rela- 
tive I fancy, in London this morning, who told me to 
remember him to you. John Desborough. You re- 
member him at Crewhurst in old times." 

" John Desborough, my cousin John ! " repeated Lyd- 
ford. " I thought he was in Paris. What was he doing 
in London ? " 

" He had just got down from the Dulborough coach. 
I fancy your father had sent him on some errand to 
London." 

" Sent him on an errand P My father ! " exclaimed 
Lydford. " What has my father to do with him P " 

" Oh, didn't you know P He has taken him as a clerk 
into his bank — makes great account of him, I shouLl 
fancy, from what Desborough said. I wonder you 
haven't heard that." 

" I say, Dolph," observed Lydford to his friend, 
when they again found themselves alone; "this is a 
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very unpleasant matter. I have delayed writing to my 
father about the vacant clerkship until the class list 
was out. I thought, if you got a second, and I got safe 
through, he would be so pleased that he would be sure 
to give you the appointment. In fact, I fancied he 
was waiting until the schools were over before he made 
any appointment ; but it is plain that I was mistaken, 
and what he was waiting for was Desborough's return 
from Paris. It is a great disappointment." 

" I am afraid it is," said "Woolward; "but has your 
father only one clerkship that he could give away ? " 

" No, he keeps several clerks, and I don't think there 
are the fall number now ; but the clerkship to which he 
has appointed Desborough is the one which brings him 
most into intercourse with my father — the confidential 
clerkship, in fact. If he took to him and was satisfied 
with him, he would be likely to advance him higher. 
In fact, this is the clerkship which I meant to ask for 
you. I am awfully sorry 1 didn't speak before." 

** Well, it can't be helped, Jem ; and if your father 
will give me one of the junior clerkships you spoke of, I 
may work my way into his confidence. It doesn't 
follow that because John Desborough has got a start, 
that he is going to keep the lead." 

" No, and he's more likely to lose it than to keep it. 
I have no doubt you are right, Dolph, and anyway, it is 
worth trying. Look here, we'll set out to-morrow by 
the early coach to Dulborough, and get there before my 
father has heard anything about the class list. I know 
he'll be immensely pleased about my third, and won't 
refuse you the junior clerkship anyway." 

" The first round of the ladder, Jem. All right, we'll 
be oflf after breakfast." 



CHAPTER XXL 

A STARTLING INCIDENT. 

On the day of the boatrace, Mr. Ijydford was sitting in 
his room in the bank, expecting the arrival of Lord Wol- 
vercott, one of his oldest friends, who had written him a 
note to say that he intended to call on him eariy in the 
forenoon. Mr. Craigie, his cashier, was with him, and 
they had just completed their task of checking off the 
week's accounts. 

'* Well, Craigie, that is done," said the banker. 
*' Now before you go, I should like to ask you what is 
your opinion of Mr. Desborough. He has been with us 
neariy three weeks, I believe ? '* 

"Three weeks and two days, sir," returned the 
cashier. 

" Ah, just so. Well, I should like to know what 
opinion you have formed of him so far, and what opinion 
Mr. Attewell has formed. I suppose you have formed 
some opinion.'* 

"Ye — yes, sir. I think Mr. Attewell has formed 
an opinion ; and I may say I have too." 

" And what does Mr. Attewell say P *' 

" He says he hasn't much to complain of.*' 

" In fact, he has a good opinion of Mr. Desborough P " 

"Ye — yes, sir, I think I may say so." 

"And you, Craigie P " 

" Well, sir, I haven't much to complain of either." 
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" In fact, you also have a good opinion of him P " 

" Ye — yes, sir, only " 

"Only what P'' 

" Well, sir, I may have a good opinion of Mr. Des- 
borough, and Mr. Attewell may have a good opinion of 
Mr. Desborough ; but neither I nor Mr. Attewell has 
so good an opinion of Mr. Desborough, as *' 

" As what P" 

** Well, sir, as Mr. Desborough has of himself, sir." 

The old banker smiled. He knew his cashier, and 
appreciated both his shrewdness and his caustic humour. 
" I'll ask John to dinner again," he thought, " and study 
him more closely. He is my sister's boy after all, and 
though his father was a fool, it does not follow that he 
is one. I should like to take him by the hand if I could. 
Where is Mr. Desborough lodging? '* he asked. 

*• At Rawlings's, sir." 

"WhoisRawlings?" 

" The new postmaster. He is said to be an able man, 
though the only ability he has shown, so far as I know, 
is an ability to gossip. That he certainly possesses." 

" I hope Mr. Desborough doesn't gossip with him — 
not about the affairs of the bank at all events." 

" I don't know that he does, sir, I am sure. But if 
Rawlings doesn't bring up that subject, it is the only one 
he does not bring up, I fancy." 

" Well, as I said, I'll ask the young man again to 
dinner." 

Now Desborough had already made his appearance at 
the banker's table, and acquitted himself very well — so 
at least he thought. He had formed nearly the same 
programme for himself, as Mr. Lydford had thought 
possible for him. He was to be first a junior, rapidly 
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growing in his employer's favour, as his valuable quali- 
ties developed themselves ; then confidential clerk ; then 
a junior partner, until Mr. Lydford's retirement made 
him the head of the business, with James Lydford as a 
nominal partner. If he and Bee Lydford fancied one 
another, a marriage between them would be very suitable 
and convenient. Indeed he had always liked Bee, and 
she, he fancied, had shown a preference for him. In 
all these arrangements, though prepared to deal honour- 
ably and kindly with his uncle and cousin, he was fully 
aware that the advantage would be almost wholly on 
their side. Shrewd as he was, Mr. Tjydford did not 
suspect what was passing in his nephew's mind, or 
perhaps the second invitation might not have been given. 

He was roused from his reverie by the announcement 
of the arrival of Lord Wolvercott. He and Mr. Lydford 
had been school and college chums, and lived as near 
friends and neighbours all their lives. As one conse- 
quence of this, they seldom met without some sparring, 
which between other persons might have led to a 
quarrel, but between them were the itcB amantium of the 
poet, equivalent to an integratio amoris. 

"Well, Wolvercott," said the banker, when the usual 
greetings had been exchanged, **what is it you want 
me to do about these notes P " 

" I want you to send them up to Ijondon without 
taking down their numbers. Here they are, I have 
brought them with me ! Count them, if you please. 
There are ten thousand pounds. Count them as care- 
fully as you like, but don't take any memorandum of 
the numbers." 

"Why on earth do you want that doneP What 
good purpose could that serve ? " 
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" Well, I'll tell you. I do not want to have it 
known how this money has been disposed of. Many of 
the notes are likely to come bax^k to this bank, and if 
your clerks knew the numbers of my notes my secret 
would soon cease to be one. You and I are old friends, 
and I know you would hold your tongue, but I judge 
your officials wouldn't." 

" Well, I understand, Wolvercott. But you know it 
is running a risk. Why don't you take them straight 
to Child yourself P" 

** I have always sent money to them through you, 
and they would think it strange if I altered my practice 
— think we had quarrelled, perhaps. Anyhow, I don't 
want to set them making inquiries. But look here! 
My carriage is to go up to London to-morrow to bring 
Lady Wolvercott back on Monday. The clerk who 
takes these notes can go up inside it. That will remove 
all risk." 

" Well, yes, I suppose it would. Very well, if you'll 
send your carriage here to-morrow morning — say at 
twelve— one of my clerks shall take these notes up to 
London." 

** All right, and many thanks. The carriage shall be 
at the entrance to the Bank punctually at twelve. It 
generally takes a little over two hours to get to London, 
and the baiting takes half an hour. My man will be in 
the city about three. That will allow plenty of time. 
Now good morning." 

As soon as the peer had departed, Mr. Lydford sum- 
moned the cashier, and told him what had been agreed 
on. 

" Well, sir," said Craigie ; " I know Lord Wolvercott 
doesn't like his good deeds to be known, and I can under- 
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stand his wish, but I think he ought to take the whole 
risk, if anything goes wrong." 

"Don't trouble yourself about that, Craigie; we must 
take care that nothing does go wrong. But whom can 
we send ? Can you go yourself, or Mr. Attewell P " 

•' Neither of us can go to-morrow, sir. It is Friday, 
and there is a quarter's accounts to be made up " 

"Friday — the third Friday in June — our quarterly 
settling day ! I did not remember that. And, now I 
think of it, the road has been closed for repairs between 
Uxbridge and Southall, and a long round has to be made. 
Lord Wolvercott's carriage must start an hour earlier. 
But first, who is to go ? Of course neither you nor 
Attewell can." 

" Well, sir, couldn't you send Mr. Desborough P He^ 
perhaps, may be spared." 

Mr. Lydford looked hard at the speaker, but he did 
not move a muscle. 

" Mr. Desborough ! "Well, he might do ; and, to be 
sure, he couldn't very well go wrong. Call him in." 

John Desborough made his appearance with his wonted 
air of weighty responsibility, and listened to Mr. Lydf ord's 
instructions with grave attention. 

" It is a large sum with which you will be entrusted, 
Mr. Desborough," said the banker. "Ten thousand 
pounds are not often put into the hands of a junior clerk. 
And you must be the more careful because, for a special 
reason, the numbers of the notes have not been taken." 

John bowed stiffly. " You may rely on me fully, sir," 
he said. 

"You will of course take a note-case. Hand him 
that one, Craigie, and you will secure it carefully in an 
inner pocket." 
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" Be assured, sir, that I will take all necessary pre- 
cautions," returned Desborougb, loftily. 

" I am glad to hear it. Now you had better put on 
your hat and walk over to Wolvercott Park. Lord 
Wolvercott is not there, I know. He has gone to Mar- 
low to see after an agent to collect his rents. But you 
will see his coachman. Tell him he must be at the bank 
an hour earlier than I had arranged with Lord Wolver- 
cott, because there is a stoppage in the road after you 
pass Uxbridge. But, perhaps, as the coachman does not 
know you, I had better give you a note/' 

He wrote a few lines and handed them to Desborough, 
who withdrew, greatly elated at the confidence which, 
it was evident, was already reposed in him. ** It is plea- 
sant to be appreciated," he thought. " Entrusted thus 
early with large sums of money ! It is evident that I 
am making my way rapidly. Ah, there is Rawlings. 
He will tell me— what I omitted to ask — the way to 
Wolvercott Park." 

The Postmaster was leaning against the door of his 
house, taking advantage of the lull in business between the 
issue of the midday letters and the arrival of the after- 
noon mail. He was a shrewd-looking man, and had 
something to say on every subject that might turn up. 
John Desborough and he got on very well together — 
mainly because the Postmaster accorded him an amount 
of deference, which Desborough regarded as evidence of 
Mr. Rawlings* good sense and right estimate of 
character. 

" What, so early ! Mr. Desborougli," he exclaimed, as 
the latter came up. " Nothing wrong at the bank, or 
with you, sir, I hope ? " 

" Nothing at all, Rawlings ; but I have to go up to 
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London to-morrow, to take a very large sum of money 
to Child's Bank, and must make the necessary prepara- 
tions." 

" Ah ! indeed, sir. Then you will want a place taken 
hy the coach. Shall I send and secure one for you P *' 

"Thank you; I shall go up in Lord Wolvercotfs 
carriage, and I must see his coachman about the hour of 
starting. Will you point out to me the nearest way to 
Wolvercott Park ? " 

" Certainly, sir. There is a short cut across the fields, 
but it is not easy to follow, unless you know it. You had 
better go by the road, which is plain enough." 

" The road by all means. I never like short cuts." 

" Just so, sir. Well, if you go out by the Oxford road, 
and keep on for two miles and a half or so, you will come 
to a finger-post directing you to Wolvercott. It is about 
a mile and a half from that. Ah ! you are right tp go 
in a private carriage when you are taking money. It is 
awkward carrying gold in a public conveyance." 

" Gold, Rawlings ! You don*t think the bank would 
send up such a sum as ten thousand pounds in gold, to be 
sure. No, no; notes are the things. See here 1 " — he 
held up Mr. Craigie's note-case — " this will make all safe 
enough." 

" No doubt, sir. Good morning. You'll be back to 
dinner, no doubt." He looked after Desborough till he 
was out of sight, and then went about his own afifairs. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lydford had returned to Dulborough 
Park, where he found Mrs. Hartley and Beatrice on the 
lawn. 

" I had a letter from Oxford yesterday. Bee," he said, 
** which I forgot to tell you of. It was from Mr. Haffen- 
den, in reply to one which I had written to him. I was 
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getting anxious about James, from whom I hear nothings 
which looks bad." 

"What does he tell you, papa?'* asked the young 
lady. 

" He says the examinations are all but over, and the 
result will soon be known." 

'^ Does he think it will be satisf actory, to us P " asked 
Mrs. Hartley, who saw that Beatrice did not wish to ask 
further herself. 

"I don't clearly understand what he says. But it 
seems to amount to this, that there is a reasonably good 
chance of a testamur, but next to none of anything 
better." 

"Nothing better than a testamur, papa? only a 
common pass P *' 

" Nothing more, Bee ; and I shall be extremely glad 
if that is got." 

" Oh, papa ! I know he didn't read much during the 
first year or so ; but he has worked hard since, and they 
all agree he is so clever " 

" Do they P " said Mr. Lydford. " Well, I am glad to 
learn both facts, and hope you have good authority for 
them. But I am afraid your authority is not Mr. 
Haffenden, or any of the St. Winifred tutors." 

" Papa, how can you say so P Why it was Mr. 
Haffenden himself who told us, when we passed through 
Oxford, that if he had worked hard during bis first year 
and a half, he could not have missed the highest 
honours." 

" You are dreaming, Bee ; Mr. Haffenden said that of 
Mr. Woolward." 

" Yes, certainly. Were you not speaking of him P " 

" No," replied Mr. Lydford, drily — " of your brother." 
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She coloured crimson. " I did not know James had 
gone in for honours/' she said. 

'^ He has been persuaded to do so^ as giving him a 
better chance of escaping failure," said Mr. Lydford. " I 
should have thought it was more likely to injure, than 
to improve, his prospects of success." 

" And when shall we know, with certainty, did you 
say ? " asked Mrs. Hartley. 

" I am expecting the news every post," was the answer. 

On the following day, somewhere about eleven o'clock, 
Woolward and his friend arrived at Dulborough, and 
traversing the High Street, entered the bank— not by the 
door which fronted the London road, but through a long 
covered way, leading from the High Street. At the 
further end of this were swing doors, and a lobby beyond, 
communicating with the bank and Mr. Lydford's room. 
As they entered, they passed a rough-looking man, who 
was apparently waiting for some one. He moved hastily 
forward, but on seeing Woolward, again fell back. The 
young men merely glanced at him as they passed, and 
entered Mr. Lydford's room. 

" Well, father," said James joyously. " Here we are, 
you see — come to bring you our own news of our own 



"I suppose I may conclude from that, it is good 
news," said the banker. '*You would hardly be in a 
hurry to bring me any other." 

*' Yes, it is good news," returned James. " Dolph here 
has a second — and I " he added a minute afterwards 

'' Have brought your testamur, I hope," broke in the 
banker. 

" He has brought that and more, sir," put in Wool- 
ward. " His name is in the third class." 
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"You do not mean it/' exclaimed Mr. Lydford. 
'' James, James's name in the third class ! James has 
taken honours ! You are not jesting P '* 

" No father," said James. " It is all quite true. I 
saw the class list myself. But you must thank Dolph 
for it. He it was who persuaded me to go in for 
honours, and kept me working for it. We owe it all to 
him. Haffenden told me this morning that it was the 
history paper did it. And that was what he made me 
get up." 

" Well, I am greatly pleased. Mr. Woolward, I con- 
gratulate you heartily on the success you have attained. 
You are, of course, coming to stay with us. If you can 
wait a few minutes in the bank, while I speak to James, 
we will all go to the park together." 

"James," said Mr. Lydford as soon as they were 
alone, "what do you mean by saying that you owe 
your class to your friend ? Do you simply intend to say 
that it was by his advice that you went in for honours P " 

" No, father, 1 meant that no doubt, but I meant much 
more. He read history and logic with me, though I 
know he lost time by doing so. But he never grudged 
that, or any other trouble. To say the plain truth, I 
doubt whether I should have cleared the schools at all 
without his help." 

" Then, of course, I owe him a very considerable debt. 
If I had known this before I gave that clerkship to 
John, I think I should have provided for him in a 
different way, and given John's place to Mr. Woolward." 

" You can give him another clerkship, sir. There is 
nothing he would like so well, and think how old a 
friend of ours he is." 

" Well, I will think of it. If it was not for that 
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folly about Bee, he should have it at once/' he muttered. 
"HalVwMisthatP" 

As he spoke the door was violently thrown open, and 
Desborough rushed in with his hat on, his neckcloth 
awry, and an expression of dismay on his usually self- 
complacent features. He was followed by Woolward, 
the cashier, and clerks, all of them apparently in a state 
of perplexity and astonishment. 

" What does this mean ? " cried Mr. Lydford angrily. 
" John, what is the matter P " 

" The money, the money ! *' gasped Desborough. 

" What money P Not the notes for Child, to be sure I 
Where are they P " 

" They are gone, stolen, snatched out of my hands a 
minute ago." 

" Snatched out of your hand ! " repeated Mr. Lydford. 
"By whom, and why did you not snatch them back 
again P" 

" I did try, but the man was gone, gone in a moment! 
I don't know who he was, or where he has gone I " 

A Babel of cries broke forth " Send for the police," 
" Print some bills," " Oflfer a reward," " Send the crier 
round." 

" Silence, all of you ! " exclaimed Mr. Lydford. " You 
only make matters worse. Let the porter go for the 
police. Now, Mr. Desborough, be good enough to collect 
yourself, and try to tell us intelligibly what has happened 
to you." 

Somewhat quieted by the banker's tone and manner, 
John now spoke more collectedly. He had received the 
notes, he said, from the cashier, had counted and ex- 
amined them, and placed them in the leather pocket- 
book. Then he went out to get into Lord Wolvercott's 
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carriage, which he had been told was in waiting, carrj'ing 
the pocket-book in Iiis hand. 

•"Why didn't you put it into your pocket before 
leaving the bank P " asked Mr. Craigie. 

" I meant to put it into the pocket of my greatcoat, 
which I had already sent to the carriage." 

"Go on, Mr. Desborough," said Mr. Lydford as 
Desborough paused. 

" As I was passing the swing doors," resumed John, 
" a man ran against me from somewhere. I don't 
know who he was, or how he came there. I was 
knocked down and hurt my knee. When I got up the 
man and the portfolio were gone. I looked for him, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. I suppose he had run 
down the passage." 

" So do I," said the banker. ** Well, what did you 
do?'' 

" I came in here and told you what had happened." 

" Can you describe the man ? " 

" I couldn't. I hardly saw him." 

" Was he a square-built, red - faced, beetle - browed 
fellow, wearing a drab coat, which had lost a button, and 
corduroys P " asked Woolward. 

" I don't know. I fancy he had a drab coat, but I 
don't think I saw his face," said Desborough. 

" Why do you ask those questions, Mr. Woolward P " 
asked the banker. 

" I noticed the man I have described, sir, when James 
and I entered the bank a few minutes before. He was 
standing in the lobby between the swing doors and 
your room. I thought he was waiting for some one." 

"I judge he was," remarked Mr. Lydford. "Have 
the constables arrived P " 
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" They are at the door, sir," said Craigie. " Come in, 
Hathaway." 

The head policeman entered, and the banker addressed 
a few rapid words to him. 

" Hathaway," he said, " there has been a robbery. 
A large sum of money — £10,000 in bank notes — ^has been 
stolen by someone in the last quarter of an hour. He 
cannot yet have left the town." 

''Does any one know what the man was likeP" 
asked Hathaway. 

" Mr. Woolward here has described a man whom he 
met in the lobby outside this room, immediately before 
the robbery. Mr. Woolward, will you be good enough 
to repeat what you said just now P " 

Woolward complied, and Hathaway noted down the 
particulars. 

" Square-built, beetle-browed, red-faced, drab coat, one 
button off, corduroy trousers. What sort of a hat, sir P " 

"A low-crowned straw hat, I'm pretty sure," said 
Dolph. 

" Yes, that's right," said James ; " I noticed the 
straw hat, and a dirty yellow ribbon." 

The policeman took Mr. Lydford into a comer. 

" The description given by this gentleman," he said, 
" is uncommonly like that of a man named Hiram Bird, 
who has lately come into the town, and lives in Ray- 
mond's Buildings. He is a rough carpenter by trade. 
He has been once or twice under our notice, and hasn't 
a very good name." 

" Well, Hathaway, I should have thought that there 
had been a good many men nearly corresponding to 
Mr. Woolward's description. It was a very common 
face and dress, too." 

z 2 
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'' Quite so, sir, but I saw Hiram hanging about the 
High Street about an hour ago ; and I noticed that he 
had a button off his coat. But do I understand that 
Mr. Desborough was to have gone to London in Liord 
Wolvercott's carriage P *' 

" Yes ; it had come to fetch him. But what of that P ** 

" Bird has been employed for the last week in repairing 
a summer-house at Wolvercott Park. Do you think he 
could have overheard the orders given for taking up one 
of your clerks to London, and have suspected you w^ere 
going to send money up ? " 

" Bless my soul," said the banker, " I never thought 
of that. That is not impossible. Mr. Desborough, come 
here. When you went over to Wolvercott Park yester- 
day, what did you tell the coachman P Tell us as nearly 
as you can remember." 

" I told him, of course, that he must be very 
careful to be in time, and also how he drove. A large 
sum of money might be imperilled by any carelessness. 
I omitted no precaution." 

" Thank you, that will do. Upon my word, Hath- 
away, I think you must be right. This man Bird ought 
to be found and searched." 

" I have sent a man to watch him, sir. I sent him as 
soon as I heard of the robbery. I think, if Mr. Wooler, 
sir " 

" Woolward," corrected the banker. 

"If Mr. Woolward will go down with me to the 
Mayor, he will give us a warrant to take him in custody. 
Perhaps Mr. Desborough, now that he has recovered 
himself, might be able to recognise the man." 

" It will be no use taking him with you," said Mr. 
Lydford ; " he will do you more harm than good." 
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" Very good, sir. I suppose you will see to the print- 
ing of any circulars P " 

"Certainly. I will see that they are sent to the 
printer at once." 

" And the reward, sir — if you mean to offer one P " 

" I will give £200 for the recovery of the notes — 
JG500 for the conviction of the thief. Leave that to me." 

The policeman put on his hat. ** I wish you good- 
day, sir," he said. "Mr. Woolward, will you come with 
me to the Mayor's house P " 

" May I come too P " asked James Lydford. 

" Certainly, sir, if you wish it." 

" Perhaps I may be of some service, which I would 
gladly render, for the detection of this audacious 
crime," said Desborough. " Mr. Lydford, what shall 
IdoP" 

" Well, John, I think you had better go home, and — 
take your dinner." 

Desborough withdrew, sorely discomfited and chap- 
fallen ; but he was somewhat comforted by the reception 
he met with from his landlord, who had heard a flying 
report of the robbery, and was burning to know the real 
facts. Mr. Rawlings and John Sawyer, the letter- 
carrier, Mrs. Sawyer and Lucy Briggs, the maid of all 
work, were equally interested; and Desborough found 
himself the centre of an admiring audience, to which he 
imparted all the particulars that had come to his know- 
ledge, and some which had not. 

Mr. Lydford did not go home to an admiring audience. 
The only two persons who could have constituted one, 
had no opportunity of expressing admiration, even if they 
had been so minded. The banker was unusually short 
in his replies to the questions put to him by Mrs. Hartley, 
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as to what had become of the two young Oxonians, 
who had arrived, it appeared, some hours ago, for their 
luggage had been sent up from the coach office before 
luncheon ; but they had not yet turned up at the Park, 
and had sent no message. Mr. Lydford was even less 
communicative on the subject of John Desborough, who 
was to have dined with them. Mr. Desborough, he 
said, had gone back to his lodgings, and was not coming. 
As for James and his friend, they had gone out together, 
and, he supposed, would be back some time or other. 
Meanwhile, he was not going to wait dinner. 

The evening passed off very heavily. Mr. Lydford 
sat longer than usual over his wine, and when he at last 
joined the ladies, was even more uncommunicative than 
before. He was, in truth, vexed and hurt at his son's 
absence. It was a long time since they had met, and 
his success, so entirely unexpected, in the schools, was 
an occasion for interchange of kindly and social feeling. 
James, again, must know that his father would be dis- 
tressed at the heavy loss that had been sustained, and 
would look to some sympathy from his son. He felt 
sure, indeed, that James would not, of his own inclina- 
tion, have so neglected him. It must needs be his 
friend, Mr. Woolward's, doing. This again troubled 
Mr. Lydford. After what James had told him, as to the 
share which Woolward had had in obtaining the third 
class, he could not refuse him a clerkship ; but it would 
be necessary to keep him at a distance, and to inform 
both him and Bee that they were to be no more than 
acquaintances. And he was afraid from what he had 
observed that day, that Beatrice was more interested 
in him than was desirable; and if Mr. Woolward 
was to exercise an influence over his son, which inter- 
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fered with the respect and attention due to himself, that 
would be a more unpleasant matter stiU. 

When his usual hour arrived for retiring to bed, he 
rang the bell and desired the servant to sit up for the 
gentlemen till twelve, but no later. Almost immediately 
afterwards, however, a note was brought to him, written 
some hours before, but delayed in the delivery. It said 
that James and his friend had resolved to go up to 
London for the night, but hoped to be at the Park 
to-morrow. 

" Cool this," he muttered ; " larking up to London the 
first day of his coming home, without even seeing his 
sister, too. If this is Mr. Woolward's doing, as I 
suppose it is, he and I will hardly suit one another." 
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" Well, Mr. Woolward," said Hathaway, about an 
hour afterwards, as they walked back from the mayor's 
house together; "so far, so good. We've got the 
warrant, and we can search both Bird's house and Bird 
himself, if we can lay hands on him, that is. But there 
it is. I'm afraid he will have left the town. I am 
pretty sure he knows that I have my eye upon him. If 
he sees Mr. Lydford's handbill offering £200 for the 
restoration of the notes without inquiry, I think he will 
bring them back." 

" I should be sorry if he got off that way," said 
James. 

" And so should I, Mr. Lydford. I should like to see 
him punished; but that is a matter for your father's 
consideration, and he'll very likely think, that unless he 
gives the £200 and asks no questions, he won't get the 
notes back at all. Ten thousand pounds is a lot of 
money to lose. However," he added, as a man dressed 
as a sailor approached them, " here's Rodwell, and he 
may be able to tell us something. Well, Tom, have you 
spotted Bird P " 

"Yes. He had left his house when I got there. 
They said he had gone back to his work at Lord 
Wolvercott's. I ran after him and saw him in West 
Street, a little beyond the Post Office," 
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" West Street is not the nearest way from Raymond's 
buildings to Wolvercott Park," remarked James. 

" No, sir, but it is the best way, and very little longer." 

"Wolvercott Park," said Woolward. "Wasn't it 
from there that the carriage came which was to take 
Desborough to London P " 

" Yes, it was, sir. I must say you don't let many 
things slip by you. I told Mr. Lydford that Bird had 
been at work at Lord Wolvercott's, and might have 
heard the orders given for the carriage to take one of 
Mr. Lydford's clerks to London, and suspected that 
money was going to be sent. But if Bird is the thief, 
he must be a very wide awake one. Going back to his 
work as though nothing had happened, would be the 
very thing to divert suspicion. I judge he has hid the 
notes somewhere away in his house, and if he doesn't 
get the reward he expects from Mr. Lydford, he'U clear 
out of Dulborough, notes and all. We'd better go up to 
Raymond's buildings at once." 

The others assented, and they presently arrived at the 
house pointed out to them as the one where Bird lived, 
and knocked at the door. But they had great difficulty 
in gaining admission. The old woman in whose charge 
the key had been left, positively refused to unlock the 
door; and if Hathaway's quick eye had not caught 
sight of the key hanging over her bed, they would have 
been obliged to break open the door in order to obtain 
admission. But when they had eflfected an entrance, 
the search proved vain, so far as the note case and its 
contents were concerned. There indeed was the drab 
coat ^dth its missing button, and there was the straw 
hat with the dirty yellow ribbon, so far bearing out 
Woolward's and James's assertions. But though every 
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drawer and cupboard and possible hiding place were 
minutely examined, though the bricks of the ground 
floor and the boards of the story above were carefully 
scrutinised, to discover whether they had been recently 
displaced, though Hathaway climbed into the chimney, 
covering himself with soot in the process, no trace of 
either portfolio or notes could be found. 

At last they desisted. 

'* The notes are not hidden here, sir," he said. " For 
that I will go bail. And there seems to be no yard or 
outhouse where they could have been stowed away. 
Bird, if he has got them, must have taken them over to 
Wolvercott Park with him, and hid them away some- 
where there. In that case, if he is watched carefully, 
we shall catch him yet." 

**Are there no other ways by which he may have 
contrived to dispose of them P " asked Wool ward. 

" I dare say, sir, but I don't follow you." 

** Well, suppose he sent them out of Dulborough by 
the post addressed to some accomplice." 

" I never thought of that WTiat put that into your 
head, sir?" 

" Look here," said Woolward, pointing to an inkstand 
half full of ink, with a steel pen and a bit of sealing wax 
lying by it on the table. " See, the ink in the pen is not 
dry yet. Is this a common thing in a labouring man's 
cottage P And didn't I hear Eodwell say that Bird 
went out of Dulborough by the Post Office, which was 
out of his proper way P " 

'' So he did, so he did, sir ! I remember now. Bless 
my heart, what a runner yen would make I Let us be 
off to the Post Office this minute. That notion of yours 
may be worth ^8500 ! " 
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The Post OflBce fortunately lay very near at hand, 
and they reached it just in time. The letters had been 
all stamped, awaiting John Sawyer's arrival to take the 
bags to the mail. A copy of Mr. Lydford's circular was 
lying on the table, and evidently formed the theme of a 
homily, which John Desborough was delivering, with 
Rawlings for a respectful auditor. 

" Have the notes been found P " asked the postmaster, 
as Hathaway and the others entered. 

" No, sir," said the policeman ; " but it has been sug- 
gested that the thief may try to send them away to some 
accomplice, by post." 

"A very crude conjecture," remarked Desborough 
magisterially. 

"Indeed, sir!" remarked Hathaway. "Well, any- 
way, I hope Mr. Rawlings will be good enough to let us 
look at the letters, to see if there is one among them 
that may contain the stolen notes." 

" I need not say I shall do anything that is in my 
power to detect crime," said Rawlings ; " but I cannot 
give up any letter that has once been put into the 
box." 

" It must go to the person to whom it is directed," 
said Desborough. 

" We don't ask you to give it up. We only want to 
see the direction of the letter. That may give us the 
clue we want." 

"The Postmaster ought not to allow that," said 
Desborough. 

*' Why not, Mr. Desborough P " asked Rawlings, who 
was moving to the inner office, where the letters were 
lying, as if to comply with the request 

" It is irregular, altogether irregular; and irregularity 
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is always objectionable. All this present trouble lias 
been caused by irregularity." 

'* Indeed, sir/' returned Rawlings, " I don't see how 
that can be." 

" I tell you it is," said Desborough testily. " It has 
been caused by other people's irregularity, though I am 
blamed for it." 

" What do you mean," said Lydford, " about other 
people P You, and no one else, lost the notes." 

" I didn't lose them. They were snatched out of my 
hand," said Desborough angrily. " And if the regular 
course of things had been followed, and the numbers of 
the notes had been taken " 

"Do you mean that they were notP" interjected 
Rawlings, in great surprise. 

" Yes, 1 do," answered Desborough, sharply ; " and I 
mean that if the money is lost, it is not my fault, though 
the fault is charged on me." 

" Well, that seems hard," said Rawlings. " But as 
regards this packet, there is nothing irregular, so far as 
I know, in shewing the direction of a letter or a parcel 
either, if they are not opened." 

He went into the inner office, and brought out a 
basket in which the letters for the post were lying. 
There were two or three large packets, and one in par- 
ticular, on which a postage of two-and-fourpence was 
charged. 

" That is the packet, you may depend upon it, Mr. 
Woolward," said the policeman. " You were as right as 
a trivet, sir. See here * Mrs. Eunice Bird, 7, Elm Tree 
Buildings, Safiron Hill, London.' " 

" Saffron Hill," repeated James ; " a regular thieves 
quarter I " 
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'' Just so, sir. Don't you think, Rawlings, that in a 
case so suspicious as this, you might detain the letter until 
we get an order from the Home Office for opening it P " 

" Couldn't do it, Hathaway. It would be as much as 
my place is worth. Go it must ; and I must have it 
back at once. I haven't finished stamping the letters, 
and it is nearly the time for the bags to go to the mail. 
I mustn't be interrupted." 

He took the packet from the constable's hand, and 
retired with the letters into the inner office, locking the 
door behind him. Presently he reappeared with the 
basket. The moment he did so, Woolward caught up 
the packet, and held it against the lamp. 

" Put the packet down, sir," cried RawUngs angrily, 
" and leave the office." 

'' No harm done, Mr. E^awlings, I am going. Come 
along, Lydford." 

The three young men and Hathaway left the office, 
and turning down an alley, held a consultation. 

" That is the packet, you may depend upon it, sir," 
said Hathaway. " I am sure Rawlings would have got 
into no trouble by keeping it back one post. Could you 
make out anything, Mr. Woolward ? " 

" I both felt and saw it against the light," said Wool- 
ward. " It neither looked nor felt like bank-notes. The 
substance inside was quite hard, and looked dead black 
against the light." 

" That was the portfolio, I expect," remarked Des- 
borough. 

" Of course, of course," said the policeman. " I for- 
got the notes were in a portfolio. Well, I think that 
settles the matter. It is twenty to one the notes are in 
that packet." 
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"How are we to get at them, if they are in it P 
asked liydford. 

" We must go up to London by the mail that takes 
the letters, and go to the central oflSce in St. Martin*8-le- 
Grand/* 

" But will they give up the packet any more than 
Eawlings did P " asked James. 

" I don't know about that,'' said Hathaway ; " but if 
we told our story, they would be sure to help us some- 
how. Don't you think so, Mr. Woolward P " 

*' At all events, I see nothing better to be done," said 
Dolph. 

" Very well, then, sir ; we must start at once. Do you 
mean to join us, Mr. Lydford P " 

** Yes, I mean to go," said James. " I suppose you 
will not be able to leave your work, John P " 

"Of course not," said Desborough, "unless my 
presence is absolutely necessary." 

"I think we may be able to do without it," said 
Hathaway. 

" Very well. Have you any message for your father, 
James, or you, Mr. Woolward, or you, Hathaway P " 

" Tell him, sir, that you have let out the fact that the 
numbers of the notes are not known at the Bank,*' said 
Hathaway, whose vexation had been a good deal pro- 
voked by the disclosure in question, though he had had 
no opportunity of venting it. 

" Let out," repeated Desborough ; " I only told 
Eawlings. He won't tell anyone." 

" I am glad to hear it, sir ; still, Mr. Lydford had 
better know that he has been told. Good afternoon, 
sir." 

The three hastened to the inn, and found that the 
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horsed were just being put in, and the mail coachman 
coming out of the yard. There was just time for James 
to write a hasty note to his father, and to mount to his 
place/ They reached London, and proceeded at once to 
St. Martin's - le - Grand, where Hathaway's uniform 
secured him admission to the room of one of the princi- 
pal officials, who listened to his story, asking one or two 
questions as he went on. 

" The postmaster was right," he said, when Hathaway 
had finished ; '' a letter cannot be surrendered or de- 
tained, except where a special order has been obtained ; 
nor, of course, opened." 

" From whom could such an order be obtained ?" asked 
Wool ward. 

" From the Home Office, sir ; and there is no time for 
obtaining it before the hour of delivery." 

" Can you give us no help, then," rejoined Woolward. 
** Here is a case where a very large sum has been stolen, 
and you have the stolen property, to all appearance, in 
your possession. Are you not making yourselves acces- 
sories in some sort, by refusing to interfere P " 

** I can give you no help, sir," said the official in the 
same tone as before ; ** but I don't say I can give you no 
information. I'll tell you what / should do under your 
circumstances. But, remember, you will not act under 
any authority from me. You must do whatever you do 
on your own responsibility." 

"We so understand," said Woolward. '* Please 
proceed." 

" Well, what I should do, if I were in your place, 
would be to ascertain who the postman is who delivers 
the letters in the district in which Elm Tree Buildings 
are situated.'' 
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'' I suppose that would not be difficult to do P " asked 
James. 

" Not at all ! I will give you a note which will enable 
you to discover the man at once. Then I should inquire at 
what hour he sets out on his rounds, and be ready in the 
momi ng to accom pany him . When the house was reached, 
I should get him to ring the bell, and wait till someone 
came out to take the letter. As soon as it is delivered the 
Post Office has no more to do with it. If anyone were to 
snatch it out of the person's hands to whom it had been 
given, and open it, that would be between the person 
who opened it and the person from whom he took it. 
Here is the note for the chief clerk of the office below." 

" I think I understand," said Lydford. " You 
advise " 

** My dear sir, I don't advise anything. I am only 
telling you what / should do, if I were similarly circum- 
stanced." 

'•We are obliged, sir," said Woolward. "We will 
not trespass fiirther." 

They descended the stairs and presented their note, 
and were presently introduced to one William Whitely, 
a rather smartly-dressed middle-aged man who delivered 
the letters in the Saflfron Hill district. 

He was just going home after his last delivery of 
letters, and readily accepted Hathaway 's invitation to 
" have a drain " before turning in for the night 

" These gentlemen have a fancy to see how the letters 
are taken about in London," said the policeman. " I 
suppose you haven't any objection to let them go round 
with you to-morrow morning, have you P " 

"Not the least," said the letter-carrier; "only I'm 
afraid there won't be much for 'em to see." 
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'* Oh, they'll like to see it, whatever it is,'' rejoined 
Hathaway. "I suppose your round ain't in a very 
fashionable quarter, is it P " 

" No, it ain't," said Whitely. " Some parts of my 
district is pretty nigh as bad as any in London." 

" Saffron Hill, now — that ain't a neighbourhood where 
many nobs live, I fancy." 

" And you fancies right. It's about the worst bit in 
my rounds." 

" And Elm Tree Buildings — ^you know them P " 

" I know them, to my sorrow. They're the worst 
slum in Saffron Hill. The houses are four or five stories 
high, and there's a family in every room. I've some- 
times to go up to the very top to deliver a letter, and 
I'm always fearful that the staircase will tumble to 
pieces before I can get down again." 

" "Well, I'm curious to have a sight of such a place. 
At what time do you set out on your rounds, Mr. 
Whitely P " asked Dolph. 

" Half-past seven, sir ; punctual to a minute." 

On the following morning the three again met, and 
having made a hasty breakfast, reached St. Martin's-le- 
Grand in time to see Whitely issuing forth with his 
bundle of letters, and joined bim. After half an hour's 
walking he pointed out to them a gloomy and very di- 
lapidated court, the houses round which presented a very 
forlorn appearance. They were of the kind known as 
black and white, and were probably once tenanted by 
persons of consideration. The entrance doors and 
windows were of large dimensions, and the staircases 
and landings spacious. But the glass had almost en- 
tirely disappeared, the frames being stuffed with bits of 
board and strips of cloth, while broken banisters, and 

A A 
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accumulated filth of the most revolting aspect, fully bore 
out Whitely's description of the staircase. 

" That's the place you were asking about/' he said. 
" That's Elm Tree Buildings." 

" Is it P " said Woolward. " Well, certainly it is not 
a very attractive place, and I should not fancy that its 
occupants carried on a very extensive correspondence. I 
suppose you haven't letters for unyone there P " 

"Yes, I have," said Whitely, "worse luck. I've 
three or four. Here's a letter for someone at No. 2, 
and two for No. 5, and a large packet for Mrs. Bird, at 
No. 7." 

" Mrs. Bird ! Do you know her P " 

" I know no more of her than that I've brought her 
letters several times — from her husband, I believe. He 
left these parts rather sudden, and there was a talk that 
some of your purfession, Mr. Hathaway, were looking 
after him. But I don't know as that was true." 

" Well, anyway, here we are," said Lydford, as they 
ascended the broken steps. " Does Mrs. Bird live high 
up — ^in a garret P " 

" Quite contrary, sir. She lives in the ground floor, 
on the left. If you rap at her door she'll come out, and 
then you may get a sight of her if you've a fancy that 
way, though she is no great things to look at" 

As he spoke the door opened, and a stout, red-faced 
woman, fully bearing out Mr. Whitely's estimate, pre- 
sented herself, and took the important package from his 
hand. 

Somewhat surprised, apparently, at its size, and still 
more at the demand of two-and-fourpence postage, 
Mrs. Bird stared for a moment at her visitors, but the 
next broke out into an angry exclamation, as James 
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Lydford snatched the packet from her hand and tore it 
open. 

" Who are you, I wonder ? " she cried. " And what 
do you mean by meddling with my letter P " 

"Beg pardon," said James, "but I think there is 
some mistake, and this belongs to me, not to you ; or, 
rather, it belongs to my father. But he will be wiUing 
to pay " 

"I don't know anything about you or your father 
either, but whoever you may be, you've no right to lay 
hands on my property. I declare, if I could see a 
policeman, I would give you in charge " 

At that moment her eye, as she glared round her, 
lighted on the figure of Hathaway, who had been keep- 
ing carefully in the background, not wishing to appear 
on the scene till the right moment, when he would be 
called upon to take her in charge. His presence in full 
uniform did not appear to give her the satisfaction that 
might have been expected from her words. Her loud 
tones sank to a quaver of consternation, and then into 
silence. Whitely, though evidently surprised at what 
he had seen, could not spare more time in which to 
indulge his curiosity. He turned, descended the steps, 
and vanished from view. 

" I say," said Lydford, drawing Woolward aside ; 
" here's a rum mistake. This isn't the note-case. This 
is a book all about physic. * Certain cure for gout and 
rheumatism.' ' One box of pills takes away all pains, 
which never return.' 'Testimonials from the Dowager 
Lady Doddle'um,' and all the rest of it." 

There was an embarrassed silence. No one knew 
what to say or do. Presently Woolward came forward. 

" We have to beg your pardon, I'm sure," he said. 

A A 2 
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** There is some strange mistake. I am sure we don't 
wish to deprive you of this book^ especially if you suffer 
from gout.*' 

" I never had gout in my life/' cried Mrs. Bird. 
"What's all this about?*' 

" Well, if you never have gout, it would be unreason- 
able U) make you pay two and fourpence for the book," 
said Woolward. " If you'll let me have it 111 willingly 
give you half a crown for it. Here it is." 

" Thank you, sir," said Mrs. Bird, dropping; a curtesy. 
" That'll pay the postage and something over, and Vm 
sure I don't want the book. You are quite welcome to 
it." She handed him the book, and Woolward left the 
house followed by his two companions. They hastened 
back to the inn where they had put up,* to consult 
together as to what steps were to be taken under these 
altered circumsiances. Hathaway was the first to speak. 

**We had best get back to Dulborough as quick as 
possible," he said. " I expect this is a clever trap to 
get us out of the way while Bird clears off somewhere. 
Rodwell may have kept him in sight. But I don't 
expect it. If you make haste, gentlemen, we may catch 
the morning coach." 

" You had better go, James," said Woolward. " But 
I don't think I shall return with you. I have some 
friends to see and some things to do in London, and 
I may as well take the opportunity of doing them now. 
They won't take long. I daresay I shall go down by 
the evening coach, or anyway to-morrow." 

Meanwhile things had not gone pleasantly at Dul- 
borough. Lord Wolvercott had arrived soon after 
lunch, and had been closeted with the banker. The 
Earl was greatly astonished at what he heard. 
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"What! — the notes stolen! Snatched out of your 
clerk's hands in broad day, and the man allowed to 
escape ! Why didn't the clerk run after him, and shout 
to the people to stop him ? " 

" I don t know, I'm sure," returned Mr. Lydford. " / 
didn't tell him not to." 

** And why did he carry them in his hands instead of 
his pocket P " 

" I don't know. / didn't tell him that either." 

" Come, Lydford, let us treat this matter in a friendly 
manner. Of course, I'm not going to make you liable." 

"There is no need to do that. I am liable already." 

" No, no, you are not. It was all my doing." 

" My clerk's incompetency and carelessness were not 
your doing. I am liable, I tell you, and I mean to be." 

" You will let me halve the loss." 

" The loss is mine, I tell you — mine only," 

" That is generous of you, Lydford. Anyway, I insist 
on doubling the reward you have offered." 

" If you do you will put the idea into people's heads 
that we don't know the numbers of the notes." 

" I fear they are aware of that already. My bailiff 
heard that^fact at the post office to-day." 

" The post office ! You don't mean it ! " He rang 
the bell, and desired that Mr. Desborough might be 
sent in. 

" Mr. Desborough," he said, when John had made 
his appearance, " I wish to ask you whether you have 
told anybody in Dulborough that we do not know the 
numbers of the notes which have been stolen ? " 

" Well, sir," said John, looking for once rather down- 
cast, for he remembered what Hathaway had said on the 
subject, " I believe I did mention the fact to Rawlings, 
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my landlord. But he is a discreet man — safe enoug^fa, I 
can assure you." 

" No doubt, Mr. Desborough — safe enough to tell it to 
everyone whom he falls in with. You may double your 
reward, Wolvercott. It will all be wanted, and more 
too, if we are to get these notes back. And you must 
be quick, or the bills won't be delivered to-night." 

Lord Wolvercott hurried off*, and the banker and his 
clerk were left together. 

"I hope you don't think I have acted wrongly, sir," 
asked Desborough. 

" I think you have acted up to your light," said Mr. 
Lydford. " It is hardly your fault that that is not a 
very bright one. But let us understand one another. 
When I gave you your present place, I told you that if 
you proved yourself an efficient clerk it would lead, in 
the course of a year or two, to something better." 

" You did, sir," said John ; " and I have ever kept 
your words in mind." 

" Indeed," said the banker ; " well, this unpleasant 
affair of the lost notes will not induce me to send you 
away." 

" No, sir," interposed Desborough, stiffly ; " I am sure 
your sense of justice would not allow you to do that." 

"But it will prevent me," resumed Mr. Lydford, 
"from advancing you to a higher position, as I had 
contemplated." 

" Indeed, sir," said Desborough, drawing himself up. 
" Then I had better give you notice to leave. A clerk- 
ship in a country bank, with no prospect of advancement, 
would not suit me." 

" As you please, John. Then you will leave at the 
end of a month ? " 
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"I should be obliged, sir, if you would allow me to 
retire immediately. The notice which you have given 
me of your change of views is certainly a reflection on 
me." 

" You are free to go at once, if you wish it." 

" Very good, sir ; then I withdraw immediately. At 
the same time, I do not propose to quit Dulborough until 
this robbery has been cleared up. I feel that it is due 
to myself that it should be elucidated. I meem to devote 
myself to its discovery." 

" Of course you can do that, if you please ; no one 
can prevent you. And you are Charlotte's boy, after all, 
and, I believe, mean well." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DOLFH IK HARNESS. 

Mr. Lydford went home from the bank in no very 
amiable frame of mind. He was too proud a man to 
allow anyone to take upon himself what he regarded as 
his obligation. The fact that Lord Wolvercott was a 
rich man — a richer man than himself— and an old friend 
besides, and that he was willing to pay half or the whole 
of the loss caused by the theft of the notes, were to him 
only so many reasons why he should not be allowed to 
pay a farthing of it. Even if it would have taxed his 
resources heavily to make good the deficiency, he would 
nevertheless have done it ; but it did not come to that. 
He could pay the ten thousand pounds without being 
obliged to alter his style of living. At the same time, he 
by no means relished the loss of the money ; and he felt 
unpleasantly sure that he had lost it. No doubt there was 
risk and difficulty in passing English bank-notes abroad, 
though not so much in those days, when the electric 
telegraph was unknown, and communication with many 
foreign countries slow and uncertain. Still more risky 
would it have been to attempt passing them off in the 
neighbourhood of Dulborough, where it would be taken 
for granted that the numbers would be known at the 
bank. Therefore, it would have been likely that the 
notes would be brought back as soon as a handsome 
reward was offered ; but this chance had been rendered 
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null by John Desborough's disclosare of the fact that 
the numbers of the notes had never been taken. As for 
Mr. Eawlings's reticence on the subject, that was a very 
slender reed to lean on. The postmaster was a man 
whose opinion on all matters was considered in Dul- 
borough to be of great importance by many persons, 
including the postmaster himself, and he was no way in- 
clined to withhold it. Mr. Lydford felt a comfortable 
assurance that Desborough's information was already in 
very general circulation. 

His temper was not improved when James returned 
from London with the information that Woolward had 
business in London — some friends he wanted to see, he 
believed — which would keep him there all the morning, 
but he would return that evening or Monday. It had 
been agreed that for the present nothing was to be said 
about the visit to Elm Tree Buildings. If it was talked 
about it would probably reach Bird's ears, and put him 
on his guard. 

No explanation having been given him on this point, 
Mr, Lydford was confirmed in his idea that they had gone 
up to London for amusement ; and this, at a moment 
when every exertion ought to be made to avert the 
serious injury likely to ensue, did not please him, or 
dispose him to regard Mr. Woolward with more favour. 

Matters got rather worse after dinner, when James 
was obliged to inform his father that Bird had contrived 
to elude the surveillance kept over him, and had dis- 
appeared from the town. 

" Desborough asked me to tell you, sir," he said, " he 
and Rodwell had agreed to watch him, turn and turn 
about. Eodwell kept an eye on him all day, handing 
him over to Desborough at six o'clock. Desborough 
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followed Bird up to Raymond's Alley, and saw him 
enter the house. There was no blind to the window, so 
he could see him undress and go to bed. Then he 
thought Bird was safe for the night, in fact, until six 
o'clock the next morning, and went home to bed " 

" And I suppose it was found the next morning that 
the man had taken himself oflf during the night." 

" Well, sir, I am afraid that is something very near 
the fact. Rodwell is afraid he will be blamed for not 
sticking to the job himself " 

" I should not be surprised if he was," returned Mr. 
Lydford, drily. 

" But Desborough is quite willing to take it upon him- 
self. He is most zealous in the matter. He has been 
making inquiries, and finds that two of the neighbours 
thought they saw Bird making oflf over the back wall about 
two o'clock in the morning. Desborough has also had 
the door of Bird's house opened and the premises again 
searched. It is found that Bird has taken oflf everything 
that he possessed ; so it is supposed that he is not 
coming back again. But Desborough has determined to 
devote himself to the detection of the culprit. Rawlings 
says he is afraid it is no use attempting to hunt Bird 
out, but Desborough does not agree with him." 

" Well," said the banker, '^ I don't think John can do 
much more harm now. He had better be left to go his 
own way. I never had much hope that the local police 
here would be able to hunt this out ; but a sharp oflScer 
from Bow Street would be a diflferent person altogether. 
I wrote for one yesterday, but a personal application 
would probably be more effective ; and I fancied it might 
be yours and Mr. Woolward's object in going up to 
London, to get one." 
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" Did you suggest that to him, sir ? " asked James, 
in some surprise. '* I don't think Woolward had any 
idea of the kind, or I either." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Lydford, coldly. " In that case it 
is fortunate that I wrote for one. But, James, there is 
another matter about which I wish to speak to you. John 
Desborough does not appear to have said anything about 
it to you, but he has resigned his clerkship, and will 
leave as soon as his successor is appointed." 

" Then you will have to get another clerk, sir ; and I 
remember you said, when I asked for the situation for 
Dolph, that if you had known about him — that is, if I 
had applied before " 

" I told you it was too late to enter on the question of 
young Woolward's having the place because there was 
no vacancy." 

" Yes, father ; but there is a vacancy now. May not 
Dolph have that P " 

" I have considered the matter, and have resolved to 
give it him," rejoined Mr. Lydford. " In the first place, 
he is your friend, and has done you, it appears, a great 
service, one for which I feel personally very thankful. 
Then he is evidently a shrewd fellow. He has eyes in 
his head, and knows how to use them, and does not let 
grass grow under his heels. I must say I thought he 
was disposed to give us his help in this matter, and that 
it might have proved of some service " 

" I assure you, father, Dolph would do anything in 

his power " began James ; but his father cut him 

short. 

" I judge people by their own acts, and not by other 
people's words. But never mind that ; Mr. Woolward 
may prove a valuable clerk, though he does not put 
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himself out of the way where his own interests are not 
concerned. But to proceed. I think it necessary to add, 
in giving this appointment to Mr. Woolward, that there 
must be no renewal of the folly about which Mrs. 
Hartley spoke to me more than two years ago. I did 
not understand it to amount to anything more than 
silly flirtation. You know, I believe, what passed ? " 

" I know in a general way that Dolph and Bee liked 
each other very much " 

" Liked each other — yes, as playfellows. Bee wasn't 
more than sixteen — wasn't sixteen, in fact. There must 
be nothing of that sort if Mr. Woolward is to have the 
appointment." 

" Well, father," said James, " it wouldn't be honest of 
me not to tell you that I know Dolph is very much 
attached to Bee. He has been in love with her for two 
or three years. But you may be sure of this : he will 
take no advantage of any position you inay give him 
without your leave. He has always abstained from 
writing to her, or making her presents, or trying to see 
her; and so he will continue to do. He is the most 
honourable fellow I know." 

"I can believe that, from what I have heard and 
seen, and I authorise you to offer him Desborough's 
clerkship. It is a hundred a year to begin with, and if 
he shows himself competent, as well, of course, as steady 
and attentive to business, he will be advanced as Des- 
borough was to have been. But I shall take nothing for 
granted. He will have himself to prove his com- 
petency." 

" All right, father ; he won't wish anything else." 

" And as regards Bee — it is best to be plain. I will 
not allow any love-making. I shall ftsk him occasionally 
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to dinner, as I make a point of asking such of my stafiF 
as are by birth and education gentlemen. And as your 
friend he will come up to see you. But he must meet 
your sister as an acquaintance, and nothing more. I do 
not think it possible she can care much for him; and 
when she goes out into the world her notions about 
persons and things will probably alter." 

At this point of the conversation the footman entered 
with a letter, which he said had just been brought by a 
special messenger from the post office, 

Mr. Lydford glanced through its contents, and threw 
it down with an expression of annoyance. 

" I thought as much," he said. *' The Bow Street 
officers, as they call them, are talked of as being, so 
extremely clever and efficient ; but when they come to be 
tried they are found to be no use at all." 

" What is it, sir P " asked James. 

" A note from the Bow Street officials, in which they 
regret that there is no one they can send to undertake the 
case ; but I may rely on their keeping their eye on it." 

" How can they do that ; if they send no one here P " 

" I suppose they will trust to the reports sent up by 
Hathaway and the others. But we have already seen 
what use they are. Well, there is no use in troubling 
ourselves further about this. The money is gone, and 
there is an end to it." 

" Someone may be induced by Lord Wolvercott's offier 
to tell what he knows about it," suggested James. 

'^ I suppose it is possible ; but the sum to be obtained 
without risk is too large to allow of any reasonable likeli- 
hood of it," answered Mr. Lydford. 

On the Monday following Woolward returned, and 
met James on his way up from the station. 
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" Did you see any of our friends P " asked Lydford. 

" Yes, 1 saw Bexley. He was returning from Ply- 
mouth. That poor fellow is no better." 

" Ah, I am sorry for it, but it was not hoped that he 
would be yet. But, Dolph, I have something to tell you. 
Desborough has resigned his clerkship, and my father 
intends to offer you his place, with the same prospect of 
advancement, if you give satisfaction." 

" I am very much obliged to him," returned Wool- 
ward. " I don't make professions, but I hope I sha'n't 
blunder as Desborough did." 

" Not much chance of that, Dolph," said James. " But 
there is my sister " 

" Yes, there is your sister. We are old friends, and 
can talk freely to one another. I believe you know, but 
it is certainly the fact that I have long admired and 
loved Beatrice. Life would be but a gloomy prospect to 
me if all hope of union with her were denied me. But 
I do not understand your father to say quite that." 

" Certainly not, Dolph. If you can gain his confidence 
and favour, and he puts you into the bank as partner 
with me — which was what he meant to do for John 
Desborough if he had not made such a mull of it — I 
don't think he would make any objection to your asking 
Bee. Of course, you know, I can't answer for what she 
may say. I think she likes you, but " 

"All right, James. I needn't tell you I shall feel 
bound to be careful not to say, or do, anything to which 
Mr. Lydford might object. But perhaps you wouldn't 
mind telling her why my manner to her has become 
different. I shouldn't like her to think " 

"I see. I will speak to her. Indeed, I think I 
should have done so in any case. Well, Dolph, you are 
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to enter on your duties as soon as you conveniently can. 
Desborough wants to be released as soon as possible." 

" Well, he is in somewhat of a hurry, I think. But 
I will oblige him as much as I can. I can't begin 
to-morrow or the next day — you see " 

"Certainly not; you will have to go to Oxford to 
settle your accounts and pack up your movables." 

" Well, that won't take long. I can manage that in 
a couple of days, I expect, and be back again — say on 
Thursday." 

"Good. Then you'll have to get lodgings. I can 
look out for some for you while you're away." 

"Thanks. But won't Desborough's lodgings be 
vacant?" 

"No, that is what they won't be. John is going to 
stay here in Dulborough to investigate this theft. 
They've refused my father the services of a runner. So 
John is going to make himself one. But, by-the-bye, 
Rawlings has two sets of lodgings. I daresay you could 
have the second lot. I fancy they are just the same 
size as Desborough's are." 

" That would fit to a T. If you don't mind we can 
go down to the post office now, and secure them. 
There will be time enough before dinner." 

The two young men accordingly proceeded thither, and 
found Rawlings enjoying his afternoon's hour of liberty 
after his own peculiar fashion — lounging at his door, 
that is to say, and gossiping with anyone whom he 
found willing to gossip with him. John Desborough 
was lolling on the sofa of his sitting-room, but visible 
through the door. 

" Good evening, Mr. Rawlings ! " said James. " We want 
to know whether you have a set of lodgings vacant ? " 
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" Lodgings. Yes, sir — the companion set to Mr. De^ 
borough's, sir. Are they for this gentleman — Mr. Wool- 
ward, I believe P " 

•* Yes," said Woolward, " if you will pardon me for 
snatching that parcel out of your hands the other day, I 
should like to be your tenant." 

" Don't name it, sir. It was a distress to me to have 
to refuse Mr. Hathaway's request. I always desire to 
be first and foremost in unmasking villainy. But mj 
duty, sir — I must do that." 

"All right, Mr. Rawlings. You acted as the law 
requires. Then I can have the lodgings P " 

" Oh, yes, sir. But won't you step in here P Mr. Des- 
borough's rooms are just the same size, and furnished 
much in the sanie way. When you've seen one you've 
seen both." 

Lydford and Woolward followed the postmaster into 
Desborough's room, and shook hands with Desborough 
himself. 

"Going to stay on for some time in Bulborough, I 
hear. I shall have the pleasure of your company of an 
evening. That is more than I could have hoped for." 

"You are very obliging, Woolward. Yes, I feel 
bound to stay until this robbery has been found out I 
do not, of course, in any way blame myself; but I was 
made a tool of by the culprit, and it concerns me to see 
the thing set right." 

" Everybody must admire your feeling, Mr. Des- 
borough," said Rawlings. " But this man Bird appears 
to have got clear of the place, and as no one in Dul- 
borough seems to know him, I don't see how he is to be 
traced." 

"Patience and intelligence may do a great deal, 
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Mr. Rawlings," said Desborough. " John Sawyer, the 
postman, who is a very intelligent fellow, says he knows 
Bird's handwriting, and if any letter that has been 
directed by him comes to the office here he'll be sure to 
tell us of it. We have applied for leave to open it, and 
I have no doubt leave will be granted. Don't you think 
it will, Rawlings?" 

"I should think it certainly would," said the post- 
master. **Mr. Wool ward, when shall you come to 
reside here P " 

'* The day after to-morrow, I expect," replied Wool- 
ward. " If anything should occur to delay me, I will 
let you know. I suppose you are not inclined for a walk, 
James, are youP I am going to take a good brisk 
one." 

" No, thank you, Dolph ; I must get home." 

They parted. Woolward stepped out briskly until the 
post-master's house was lost to sight, and then made 
inquiries as to the road to Lord Wolvercott's house. 

James Lydford called at Bawlings' office a few days 
afterwards, and found him in a very discontented mood, 
but Desborough in great wrath. It appeared that the 
postman, already referred to as John Sawyer, whom Des- 
borough had engaged to help him in his attempt to discover 
the thief who had carried off the bank-notes, had resigned 
his office. Rawlings was mainly disturbed by the loss of 
a very efficient postman, whose place it would not be 
easy to supply. But Desborough felt sure that Sawyer's 
resignation had not been voluntary. The man had often 
expressed himseU well satisfied with his place, and had, 
even the day before his retirement, said something to 
the same effect. It was Mr. Lydford's doing — that 
was Desborough's conviction^ and it was done because 

B B 
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Sawyer had undertaken to help him in discovering the 
rohber. 

" It is not enough," he complained, "that I have been 
blamed without any reason for this loss, but I am not to 
be allowed the credit of discovering the truth. However, 
I am not to be deterred by such unworthy practices. I 
shall persevere." 

*' But do you not know that Sawyer has resigned be- 
cause Lord Wolvercott has appointed him to receive his 
rents P " said Lydford. " That is a situation for which 
he is better paid. The only difficulty, I suppose, is 
getting another postman ; and surely that can't be 
great ! " 

" Why, no, sir," said Rawlings. " In fact, another has 
been got. I suppose the local manager was told about 
Sawyer's resignation before I was, for he has already ap- 
pointed another man. But, you see, sir, I am a bachelor, 
and there must be a woman to cook and manage for my- 
self and my lodgers. Now, Mrs. Sawyer did that very 
well. But what is to happen if this new man has no 
wife, or a wife that can't cook or manage P " 

" Oh, well, I daresay you'll do well enough. Dolph, 
anyhow, isn't very particular." 

This prediction was happily fulfilled in the course of 
the following day, when the new postman, Levi Legge 
by name, arrived. It was found that he was not only a 
married man, but his wife proved an excellent cook and 
efficient servant. Levi himself appeared to be a very 
quiet, indeed a very silent, man — a remarkable contrast 
to his predecessor, who had been almost as great a gossip 
as his principal. So far all was weU. But there were 
other points not quite so satisfactory. Levi could not 
be got to understand anything beyond the immediate 
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routine of his duty. It was in vain that John Des- 
horough rehearsed to him the whole tale of the loss of 
the notes, and the attempts that were being made to 
discover the culprit. He listened, apparently with the 
utmost attention, to John's narrative, and at the end of 
it would remark, " Well, to be sure ! " or, " Only think 
of that, now ! " But the next time Desborough reverted 
to the subject he discovered that Levi had either for- 
gotten, or misapprehended, the whole matter. John at 
last fairly gave him up. Kawlings wo aid have done the 
same, if it had not happened that Levi had conceived a 
great admiration for the post-master. He listened to all 
he said with profoundest attention, and was overheard 
repeating to himself Bawlings' remarks as something 
extraordinarily wise. This redeemed, in Rawlings' eyes, 
his astonishing want of observation. All letters given 
into Levi's keeping were, as Rawlings declared, like so 
many pebbles in his eyes, one exactly like the other. 
If a question was raised tts to whether a letter with any 
peculiar appearance, or with a large official seal, or any 
foreign post-mark, had been received, the only answer he 
gave was, " Didn't notice." 

So went things at Dolph's lodgings. Tip at the Park 
they didn't go as he would have wished them to go. 
James and Bee had a long talk during Dolph's absence. 
Mr. Lydford did not trust himself to speak to his 
daughter on the subject of her liking for Mr. Woolward ; 
but he had been obliged to recognise the fact that there 
teas a liking. He knew that if Bee were personally to 
appeal to him there would be a very considerable chance 
that she would succeed, and he had resolved that, let 
what might be the final issue, he would hear nothing of 
any proposal on Woolward's part until he yr^ quite 

B B 2 
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satisfied of his competency to conduct the business of 
the bank. He had been a good deal vexed by Des- 
borough's failure. Not only had there been a heavy 
loss of money, but — what Mr. Lydford minded a good 
deal more — ^he had made a great mistake in his estimate 
of a subordinate's efficiency. He was resolved that such 
a thing should not occur a second time. 

"My father is going to give Dolph Woolward the 
situation which Desborough has resigned/' said James, 
as he and his sister walked home together after a morning 
call on a neighbour. " He will come and settle in Dul- 
borough at once." 

" Will he P " returned Beatrice, with a sudden access 
of colour. " I did not know that Mr. Desborough had 
left. This is rather sudden, isn't it P " 

" My father told him he might remain as clerk, but he 
never would be anything more ; and John, hearing that, 
chose to go at once." 

" Well, I hope Dol — Mr. Woolward will be more 
successful." 

" Yes, so do I ; and I not only hope, but feel pretty 
sure of it. But, Beatrice, my father has desired me to 
speak to you about Dolph." 

" About Dolph ! " she returned, crimsoning this time 
all over her face. " Why need you speak to me about 
himP" 

" Because, Bee, dear, he suspects, what I more than 
suspect, that you and Dolph are attached, if not secretly 
vowed, one to another." 

"You are mistaken, James. Kothing resembling a 
vow has even been made." 

"I didn't mean to imply that there had," returned 
her brother. " I know Dolph is the most honourable of 
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men, and would not attempt to engage your affection 
unless with my father's consent. But I know what his 
feelings are towards you, and I suspect yours are much 
the same for him.'* 

" Where would be the good of saying it, even if it 
were so, James P " asked Beatrice. 

" The good would be that a plain understanding on the 
subject would be arrived at. If Dolph is to live in Dul- 
borough he and you must continually meet. My father 
always makes a point of inviting his clerks— such of them 
as are gentlemen, you know — up to the Park. If I don't 
mistake, John Desborough was a frequent guest." 

" 4 ^^^y frequent one," assented Bee, drily. 

** Well, and in Dolph's case he is also my most inti- 
mate friend, and my father does not want to prevent my 
seeing as much of him as I like." 

" Did papa tell you that ? " asked the young lady. 

'* Yes ; but he said at tho same time he could only 
allow it on condition that you and Dolph met only as 
acquaintances — ordinary fnends, that is. You know what 
I mean, Bee P " 

" I don't pretend to misunderstand you, James. But 
I don't see why papa should wish you to speak to me in 
this way. You say Mr. Woolward will address me only 
as an ordinary acquaintance. Well, of course I shall 
answer him in the same way." 

" Of course. Bee. You can't suppose I meant to imply 
anything else. But — ^but you might think it odd that 
Dolph's manner should be changed towards you — that 
he isn't as free and open as he used to be. It would be 
hard on him if you were to think so." 

" I understand," said his sister, softly. " I shall not 
do him any* such injustice. But how long is this to go 
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on P Mr. Desborough was obliging enough to inform me 
that hi» probation was to last only a few months — a most 
interesting piece of information, so far as I was concerned. 
Is Mr. Woolward's to last for the same time, or a longer 
or a shorter period ? " 

'<I can't tell you that, Bee. But I am afraid my 
father has been greatly put up by John's fiasco and 
this loss of money. He will make very sure that he 
hasn't made a second mistake, before he takes Dolph 
into favour. If Dolph could only contrive to solve the 
mystery of that theft, my father would throw up the 
sponge at once." 

** How is Mr. Wool ward to find out what no one else 
can discover P " asked Beatrice. *' If the police and the 
London runners can do nothing towards interpreting the 
riddle, it is rather hard to blame him for not doing it, 
isn't it P" 

" Well, I think it is. But my father, I am sorry to 
say, seems vexed with Dolph about this. He seemed 
at first to have taken up the matter wannly and judi- 
ciously. But he has apparently altogether dropped it. 
It doesn't appear that he has troubled himself in the least 
about it since the day when we went to London, and he 
never says a word on the subject to anyone. My father 
fancies that he doesn't care about his interests." 

'* I am sure he is mistaken there ! " exclaimed Bee, 
warmly. 

"And so am I. But certainly Dolph has dropped 
the matter for some reason or other, and will say 
nothing about it. Well, we must hope for the best. 
Things may take a turn for the better." 

But matters did not seem inclined to take a turn for 
the better. Woolward duly arrived on the day he had 
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named, and took his place in the bank at Desborough's 
desk, earning Mr. Graigie's good opinion by his steady 
and quiet discharge of his duties. He frequently took 
walks with James, and sometimes at his invitation went 
up to the Park to practise at the targets. Both he and 
James had been members of their college archery club, 
and Dolph had promised to become a good shot. But he 
declined the offer made him of becoming a member of 
the local archery society — nominally on the ground that 
he could not afford the expense, but really because 
he would necessarily be so continually thrown into 
Miss Lydford's society. But he occasionally shot with 
James and his sister at the Park, and dined there every 
now and then, when Mr. Lydford invited him. 

So several weeks passed on. The affair of the stolen 
notes seemed to be forgotten. The money had been 
duly paid to Lord Wolvercott, and the loss debited to 
Mr. Lydford, and there, it seemed likely, there would 
be an end of the transaction. Hathaway, it is true, 
paid occasional visits, both at Dulborough Park and 
"Woolward's lodgings, reporting that they were still 
endeavouring to trace Bird and his wife — the latter 
having left Elm Tree Buildings — and had hopes of 
lighting on them yet, though at present they were 
completely at sea. Desborough also remained in Dul- 
borough, and held continual consultations with Rawlings, 
and was as confident of success as ever, but on what 
grounds nobody but himself knew very clearly. It was 
his theory that Bird had carried off the notes, and 
meant to pass them in a foreign country. The thing 
to be done was to catch him before he could leave 
England; and he beset Hathaway with incessant sug- 
gestions as to keeping the police at Dover and Plymouth 
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and liverpool on the qui vive to prevent the suspected 
man's departure. Rawlings, to do him justice, rendered 
him very zealous help, keeping a careful look-out for 
any letters addressed to Bird which might pass through 
the office. But he was himself of opinion that the man 
had already left the country. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

It was late in July, a fine, warm afternoon. It was 
the day when Dolph was allowed to leave an hour 
earlier, so as to get a good country walk, provided 
there was no press of business at the bank. He and 
James had agreed to go for a bathe and some fishing 
afterwards in the lake in Dulborough Park. They 
went in for a moment to Woolward's lodgings to get 
towels and rods, and were not particularly pleased to 
hear from Rawlings that Hathaway had come up from 
the station to speak with Mr. Woolward on a matter 
of some consequence. 

"The old story, I suppose, Rawlings," said Dolph, 
when he heard the message. " Those bank-notes again. 
The fellow who took them deserves to be hanged, if it 
is only for the trouble he gives us.'* 

"They don't hang for stealing in these days," said 
the post-master. " Nothing but murder is punished by 
the rope now." 

" No," assented Woolward, " and even that is seldom 
so punished. It requires great interest to get hanged 
nowadays." 

" Very good, Mr. Woolward," said Rawlings, with a 
laugh. "One to you, sir. Well, sir, I have shown 
Mr. Hathaway into my own room. It is quite at the 
back of the house, and looks into the garden. No one 
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could overhear us there. And I have told Mr. Des- 
borough. Of coarse he will want to be present I 
suppose no one objects." 

"Certainly not," replied Woolward, "Come along, 
all of you. You, James, will be wanted, of course, and 
Mr. Rawlings' and Mr. Desborough's services will be 
most valuable." 

James looked a little surprised, and Hathaway still 
more so, when, in place of Woolward only, whom he 
was expecting, four persons entered the room. He was 
on the point of offering some remonstrance, but he 
probably remembered that it was Rawlings' own room, 
and he could hardly require him to leave it. Moreover, 
if Mr. Lydford, who was so nearly concerned in the 
matter, did not object to his and Mr. Desborough's 
presence, it was hardly for him to do so. 

" I have to tell you, gentlemen," he began, when they 
were seated, "that we have discovered where Bird is. 
He is at Liverpool " 

" At Liverpool — trying to leave the country P " put in 
Desborough. 

" Yes, sir, trjring to leave the country." 

" Did I not say so P " exclaimed Desborough, " though 
no one would attend to me. Of course he knew he 
couldn't change the notes with any safety in England, 
and he must go abroad for the purpose." 

" Clearly you were right," said Woolward ; " but let 
us hear, Hathaway, how you have discovered where 
Bird is." 

" Well, sir, descriptions of him had been sent to the 
police stations at all the seaport towns " 

"That was what I advised," again intervened Des- 
borough. 
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" Was it, sir P Well, it was done the day after Bird's 
disappearance," said the policeman; "some time, I 
think, before your advice was given. Well, we had a 
notice from Liverpool this momjng that a man calling 
himself Hiram Bird " 

"Hiram!— that was Bird's name, wasn't it?" asked 
Rawlings. 

" Yes, Mr. Rawlings. Hiram Bird, and Eunice his 
wife, have taken tickets for New York by one of the 
New York steamers. I donH think there can be any 
doubt that they are the parties we want." 

"None at all," said Woolward. "What day does 
the steamer leave ? " 

"The day after to-morrow, at twelve o'clock to a 
minute," answered the constable. " Instructions have 
been sent to the Liverpool police to keep their eye on 
them, but not arrest them." 

" Why not P " cried Desborough. " They will let this 
man escape now ! " 

" Hardly ; I think," replied Hathaway, drily. 

" No," said Woolward ; " I suppose they will wait till 
the Birds are on board, when they will be sure to have 
the money with them." 

" Just so, sir. If they arrested them while they were 
still on shore they might find they had got the man 
without the money." 

" I see ; and you go down to-morrow to take the Birds 
into custody," said James. " Do you want any of us to 
accompany youP" 

" You ought all to go, gentlemen," interposed Raw- 
lings. "Mr. Woolward and Mr. Lydford will be 
wanted to represent the bank, and Mr. Desborough 
to swear to the notes as being those which were taken 
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from him. Besides, I am sure you would all like to 
see the end of this complicated business. I only wish 
my duties here allowed of my going. I should like 
nothing better." 

•*I shall be ready to go," said Lydford, "and no 
doubt Woolward will go also." 

" I shall go, of course," said Desborough. 

"And why shouldn't you make one, RawlingsP" 
suggested Woolward. "There will be quite a party. 
You take a holiday now and then, I suppose. Levi 
Legge could take your work for two days, you 
know." 

"Levi Legge, Mr. "Woolward! You are pleased to 
joke. Why, Levi Legge ain't no more fit to take my 
work than a dray-horse I He's a good-natured chap, 
but he takes no account of anything. There came a 
letter with a foreign postmark on it one day a week or 
two ago, and I asked him if he could remember to whom 
he had delivered it. But, bless you, he'd never noticed 
that there was any foreign letter at all ! " 

"He has certainly given us very little help," said 
Hathaway. "I thought some letters might pass be- 
tween Bird and his friends here, and I gave him a 
specimen of Bird's handwriting, telling him if he saw 
any letter that seemed to be from him to tell me of it. 
And we've some reason to believe that letters have 
passed. But he has never told us anything." 

"Not he, Mr. Hathaway," said Rawlings. "He 
wouldn't have noticed a handwriting if it had been in 
red ink and the letters each of them an inch long." 

"I daresay not," assented Woolward. "Well, 
James, you had better go and get your father's leave 
for us both to accompany Hathaway to Liverpool 
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to-morrow. At what tiine does your, coach starts Hath- 
away ? " 

''Half-past six^ sir. We shall have a long day's 
journey." 

" Half-past six. We'll be at the coach office. Well, 
I suppose I must go and take my bathe alone." 

On the following morning Woolward, who had been 
duly called by his landlord at half-past five, took a 
hasty meal, which that worthy also had provided for 
him, and then hastened off in the direction of the coach- 
office. He had passed through two streets when he saw 
before him a stout woman, wrapped in a red cloak, and 
wearing a poke bonnet, with a veil, which almost hid her 
face. Woolward paused in his walk as he drew near 
this figure, and looked in some doubt at her. 

"It is all right, Mr. Woolward," said the woman. 
" I am glad you did not know me. I don't think he will, 
either." 

"No, Levi," returned Woolward, with a laugh; 
" though I was on the look-out for you I should never 
have recognised you. Are you going to disguise me as 
an old woman, too P " 

" No, sir ; two old women wouldn't be travelling a long 
distance together. You are an old Greenwich pensioner 
going to see your grandchildren at Hull. Come in, sir ; 
everything is ready." 

" Have you made the necessary arrangements with 
John Sawyer ? " asked Woolward. " There would be a 
row if the letters were not properly delivered." 

" John Sawyer is here already, and will go up to the 
office in half an hour's time. Well, now, we mustn't lose 
time, sir. Let us be off at once." 

Meanwhile Hathaway, Desborough, and Lydford were 
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waiting at the coach office, wondering what had become of 
Woolward, who was in general famous for his punctu- 
ality. 

" What can have become of him P " exclaimed Lydford. 
" I never knew him behind-hand in my life. He used 
always to be lecturing me for not being in time. Why, 
here is the coach coming up, I declare, and we shall be 
off in ten minutes." 

"It is very odd," said Hathaway. "I suppose he 
must have overslept himself." 

'' It is a strange neglect of important duty/' added 
Desborough. 

" Well, what is to be done P " asked James, a minute 
or two afterwards. '' I am afraid there is no chance of 
his coming now. I suppose you won't put off going P " 

" Put off going P No, sir. We shall miss Bird and 
the money too in all likelihood, if we do. We could not 
then reach Liverpool before ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning, and we should have to get down to the docks and 
get aboard. If we were a little behind time, the ship 
would be cleared before we could collar them. No, sir ; 
we must go, and go this minute. It is lucky you are 
with me to swear to the identity of the parties. Now, 
then, coachman, are you off? " 

" Yes ; get up, sir ; we are starting now." 

Lydford and the other two mounted to their places, 
and the coach drove off, to the admiration of the specta- 
tors, among whom a battered Greenwich pensioner and 
his wife were especially conspicuous. 

" Now, Jack," said the last-named, when the coach 
had turned the comer of the street, ** let us be moving." 

Mr. Lydford, who had been duly informed by his son 
of the discovery which had been made of Bird's hiding- 
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place, and the means which had been adopted for his 
apprehension, passed the whole of that day and the next 
in a very anxious and restless frame of mind. He had 
persuaded himself that he regarded the loss of the bank- 
notes as a thing belonging entirely to the past, which 
must be submitted to but could not be repaired. The 
bank-notes had long before this been dispersed in all 
directions, and their ralue realised by the ingenious 
rogue who had contrived their robbery. The fact of the 
discovery of Bird, just on the eve of his departure for 
America, bore very much the appearance of the detection 
of the crime, if not the recovery of the money. Both 
these results would have been highly acceptable to Mr. 
Lydford, but particularly the former. The loss of so 
large a sum was, of course, a serious matter; but the 
impunity with which the fraud had been committed, 
troubled Mr. Lydford much more seriously. Towards 
the end of the second day his anxiety was continually 
on the increase. The afternoon passed away and the 
evening came on, and that, too, slipped by, and still 
there was no arrival, no message. At length the usual 
hour for prayers approached ; and Mr. Lydford, resolved 
not to sit up, but to wait for the explanation which the 
next day must bring him, was just rising to ring for the 
servants, when there came a loud knock at the door, and 
Mr. James and Hathaway were shown in. 

" Well, Hathaway," exclaimed Mr. Lydford, eagerly; 
'* have you caught the thief P Have you recovered, the 
money P " 

" I am sorry to say we haven't done either the one or 
the other," answered Hathaway. " The whole thing has 
been a mistake. But the most extraordinary part of it 
is Mr. Woolward's behaviour. I suppose he must have 
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learned the trath in time to prevent his going. Bat I 
must say I think he might have warned as, and saved as 
from going this long joamey on a fool's errand." 

"Well, Hathaway, I have told yon I think yoa 
mast he mistaken abont Mr. Woolward," said James. 
" Something unforeseen most have prevented his coming. 
Has he given yoa no explanation, sir ? " 
. "Me? Mr. Woolward?" returned the banker. 
" How could he give me any explanation ? He has been 
away from Dulborough for the last two days. Why, he 
went with you, didn't he ? Surely you told me he was 
to accompany you ? " 

" So he was," said James, " but when we got to the 
coach office yesterday morning Dolph wasn't there, nor 
had he left or sent any message. We were obliged to 
go away without him, or we should have been left 
behind." 

" Didn't Rawlings go with you, either ? " asked Mr. 
Lydford. 

" Rawlings! the post-master, do you mean, sir?" asked 
Hathaway. 

" Yes ; the post-master. He, as well as Mr. Wool- 
ward, has been away from Dulborough ever since 
yesterday morning. And what is more extraordinary 
still, the new postman — Legge his name is, I fancy — ^he 
has been missing also ! The old postman, who is now 
Wolvercott's steward, I believe, has been doing the 
work for him yesterday and to-day." 

"Well, that is strange, certainly, sir. Haven't in- 
quiries been made after them ? " 

"None after Mr. Woolward and Rawlings. It has 
been believed by everyone that they had gone with you 
to Liverpool About Legge some questions were a^ed 
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yesterday afternoon of the local manager. But he said 
he had given Levi Legge a two days' holiday. Now, I 
should like to hear what has been happening to yon, 
Hathaway. From what Mr. James told me, I felt 
pretty sure you had made a complete discovery of the 
theft. How came it to miscarry P " 

" I am sure I don't know, sir. I can only tell you 
what befell us. We went to London by the early coach, 
and were in time for the Liverpool mail. It was dark 
before we got there, and we had only time enough to 
make inquiries after the Daniel Webster and to learn 
that she was lying all right in the docks, and would be 
sure to sail, as we had been told she would, at twelve 
o'clock on the next day. 

" We got up pretty early, and went down to the docks. 
There we concealed ourselves behind some palings and 
watched the passengers going on board the Daniel 
Webster. Presently Bird and his wife came up, and 
two children with them. They didn't appear to have 
much luggage. Bird carried a box in one hand and an 
old portmanteau in the other, and the others had a few 
bundles and baskets. Well, we waited until they were 
aboard, and then followed them. They was just going 
down the ladder into the fo'castle, when I stepped up 
and tapped Bird on the shoulder. He looked up, and 
when he saw me you might have knocked him down 
with a feather. But the next moment he plucked up. 

" * What do you want with me P ' he asks quite bold. 
* What have you followed me here for P ' 

" * Just them notes, Bird,' I says. * Come, you may 
as well give them up, and come along quietly with me. 
There are plenty I can call to help me, and you know 
you can't get away.' 

c c 
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" * I don't want to get away/ he says ; ' I've no notes 
with me, nor nothing of the kind. You're welcome to 
search me, or my wife, or my luggage. But I'm not 
going out of this ship to he kept ever so long waiting 
before another sails.' 

'' Well, there was nothing for it but to take him at 
his word. So I whistled up the constables, whom I had 
taken with me, and we made as careful a search as it 
was possible to make. The captain gave leave for them 
to be taken into two of the cabins. We stripped Bird 
and turned out all his clothes, and the women searched 
his wife and the children. Then we opened every box 
and bag belonging to them. If it had been the smallest 
scrap of paper that we were looking after, and it had 
been there, we must have found it. But there was no 
money, more than a few pounds on him, and as for the 
portfolio and the notes, there wasn't a trace of them. 
We were obliged to give it up, and beg pardon. 

" ' Beg pardon,' says Bird. ' Well, 'tis a good job for 
you, Hathaway, as I ain't going to stay in this here old 
country no longer, or I'd pay you out for this. And now 
you'd best take yourself off ashore, and go back to Dul- 
borough. You've got the wrong sow by the ear,' says 
he, 'that's it.' 

"Well, Mr. Lydford, we were obliged to do as hr 
advised us, and get back here as well as we could. 'Ti 
a strange job. I'd made as sure as ever I did of anything 
as he had got those notes. But I declare I think it a 
stranger job still about Mr. Woolward." 

A ring at the front door at this moment distracted his 
attention, and a nunute or two afterwards the drawing- 
room door was opened, and a strange figure presented 
itself. It was that apparently of an old battered seaman 
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wearing the uniform of a Greenwich pensioner, with grey 
hair and a scarred face. Mr. Lydford advanced towards 
him, and was on the point of inquiring who he was, and 
what he wanted, when the old man stopped him hy 
holding out to him a small black portfolio, and asking 
him whether he recognised it. 

" I do, at all events,*' said James, stepping forward 
and taking it. '* It belongs to me. I lent it, the last 
time I was at home, to Craigie, the cashier." 

" And it is the one," added Mr. Lydford, " which was 
given by Craigie to John Desborough in which he was to 
take the bank notes to Child's bank. I remember seeing 
Craigie hand it to him.'* 

" In that case you had better open it," said the old 
man. 

James obeyed, and broke out into a shout. ''The 
notes, the notes ! " he exclaimed. " Here they are, I verily 
believe, untouched! Look and see, sir," he added, 
handing them to his father. 

"They are certainly the notes," said Mr. Lydford. 
** They are enclosed in a wrapper with Child's address 
written on it, and so far as I can judge from a hasty glance, 
they are all there. And now let me again ask you, sir, 
who are you P " 

The stranger put his hand to his head, and drew off 
the wig and false beard, presenting the well-known 
features of Dolph Woolward. 

"Mr. Woolward!" exclaimed the banker, stepping 
back in surprise. " Where have you been ? How have 
you recovered these notes ? Who has been the thief? " 

" He is downstairs in the hall, sir — ^in the custody of 
the ofBicers who seized him, and who wait for your com- 
mittal to convey him to prison." 

c c 2 
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" And who is he P Do I know him P " 

" Unfortunately, sir, only too well. He is my land- 
lord, the postmaster, John Rawlings." 

"Rawlings, Rawlings! You cannot mean it," ex- 
claimed Hathaway. "Why it was he who gave ns- 
the information hy which we were enabled to discover 
Bird." 

"Aye, Hathaway, like many another clever rogue,, 
he has overreached himself, and the means he took to 
secure himself against detection have been the very 
things that have brought it about. Well, I see you are 
all longing to hear the explanation of this mystery ; and if 
Mr. Lydf ord will sign the necessary papers for conveying 
Bawlings to gaol, I will give you an immediate explana- 
tion. But first let me introduce to you an old acquaint- 
ance, though he also has a new face." 

He left the room, returning almost immediately with a 
keen-looking and strong-built man, well, but plainly,, 
dressed. 

" Legge, the postman, I declare," cried James. 

" Legge, the postman," repeated Woolward, " alias 
John Hardcastle, one of the best-known officers in Bow 
Street. He has all the papers necessary for Raw- 
Kngs's committal, Mr. Lydford. You have only to sign 
them." 

This was soon done, and the prisoner carried off in 
the custody of the officers. Then, late as the hour was, 
the whole party gathered round Dolph Woolward, and 
called for his promised explanation. 

" Well, to give it intelligibly," he said, " I must recur 
to £he day when James and I and Hathaway went up to 
London together. I had at that time little doubt that 
Bird was the thief, and so — if what Rawlings has con- 
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fessed is true — ^he really was. But from the very first 
the postmaster's demeanour struck me as being something 
strange^ even if it could not be called suspicious. I 
noticed the sudden change in him when John Desborough 
let out that the numbers of the notes had not been taken. 
It was then only a passing thought ; but the next day 
something occurred which altered my mind on the 
subject. You will remember, James, that when you 
snatched the book out of Mrs. Bird's hand and handed 
it to me, I offered to give her half a crown for it," 

" Yes, Dolph, you did, and you carried off the book 
with you," said James. 

" Exactly. Perhaps you thought I gave her the 
half crown to pacify her. So I did partly, but mainly 
because I saw written on the blank leaf of the book the 
words * John Rawlings, 1832.' It was evidently a book 
he was in the habit of consulting, and had had for some 
years in use. It at once struck me that he had substi- 
tuted the book, which was nearly about the size of the 
portfolio, for it. He had placed it in the cover of Bird's 
letter, sending it up to London, and retaining the real 
enclosure himself." 

He paused for a moment. Mr. Lydford, though the 
most undemonstrative of men, could not help coming up 
behind him, and giving him a slap of approval. 

" Well, I saw in a moment how difficult it would be to 
detect Rawlings, if that really was his game. I resolved 
to go straight to the office at Bow Street, and tell my 
story, and accordingly allowed James and Hathaway to 
return without me. At the Bow Street office they 
soon arranged matters. They gave me a letter to Lord 
Wolvercott, asking him to contrive some means of 
removing John Sawyer ''to some other situation, and 
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Hardcastle was sent down to fill his place. He soon 
contrived to possess Bawlings with the idea of his 
extreme stupidity, and that he never noticed anything. 
After awhile Bawlings laid aside his caution. He 
answered a letter written to him by Hiram Bird, in very 
humble terms, entreating him to render him some help, 
as he and his wife, he said, were entirely destitute. 
Rawlings wrote offering to pay his passage to New York, 
and send him ten pounds as soon as he safely arrived there, 
provided that he called himself by a false name. He in- 
tended, I have no doubt, as soon as Bird had reached 
America, and his identity had been lost by his change of 
name, to have published the fact of his flight, and so 
divert suspicion from any one else. But the Liverpool 
police had recognised Hiram Bird and his wife, Eunice, 
from the descriptions which had been sent them, and 
they sent information of what they had learned to the 
office at Dulborough. 

. " You remember Hathaway coming up to speak to me, 
James, the evening before you went to Liverpool, don't 
youP'^ 

"Yes; and I remember being surprised at your 
inviting Eawlings to be present, when Hathaway told us 
what he had learned," said James. ** I see why you 
did it now. You wanted Bawlings to find out that Bird 
had been discovered.*' 

'^ Exactly. I knew this would oblige Bawlings to 
take some action. We were quite assured that he had 
got the notes hidden away somewhere, and was waiting 
his time to escape from England with them. But there 
was no saying how long it might be before he did so. 
The discovery of Bird changed the situation. Bird, of 
course, knew that Bawlings must have the notes, but he 
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couldn't make any attempt to recover them without 
betraying bimself, and therefore he could only write 
and throw himself on Bawlings's consideration ; and a 
small bribe was enough to keep him quiet. 

" But if Bird should be arrested, as appeared likely, 
he would probably think that he had been betrayed, and 
at once tell everything. Rawlings's only hope lay in 
immediate flight. We were quite prepared for that, but 
could not tell when and where he was going. Trusting 
to his conviction that Levi Legge never noticed 
anything, and being in a desperate strait, he wrote 
a letter to Hull, engaging a berth on board one 
of the steamers which ply between that port and Copen- 
hagen, intending, no doubt, to escape into some country 
which had no extradition treaty with Great Britain. 
Information of the contents of this letter was brought 
me by Hardcastle, soon after I had parted with 
Hathaway and James, two days ago, on the evening 
before their journey to Liverpool. Hardcastle imder- 
took to procure the necessary disguises on the following 
morning. 

" We set out for Maidenhead almost immediately after 
Hathaway's and James's departure, and reached London 
by one of the Bath coaches, about half-an-hour before 
the departure of the Hull mail. We took our places, 
and got up behind the coach. Presently up came 
Hawlings, wrapped and disguised, so that we should not 
have recognised him if we had not known that he was 
coming. On arriving at HuU, he went straight on board 
with all his luggage.*' 

'' And then, I suppose, you tried the same thing as we 
tried, sir," said Hathaway, " only with more success P 
You arrested him, and found the notes on him ? " 
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" Just 80," said Woolward. " He made no resLstance, 
but confessed the whole tratL" 

"And, pray, may I ask," said Mrs. Hartley, when 
there was, at last, a moment's silence, " may I ask what 
has become of Mr. Desborongh P We were told that he 
went with you ? " 

James could not forbear a laugh. '' I am afraid he is 
in very safe, but very unpleasant, quarters," he said. 

"HowP" exclaimed Mr. Lydford. "He wasn't 
mixed up in this matter, to be sure I " 

" No, sir. But he made such a disturbance at liver- 
pool that they took him in custody, thinking that he was 
not in his right mind. As soon as he found that the 
Birds were to be allowed to go, though the notes had not 
been found, he b^an to storm against the police for their 
incompetence and carelessness. They had paid no atten- 
tion to repeated representations, he said, and the ends of 
justice had been defeated in consequence, &c. They 
cautioned him once or twice, but he only got more 
violent, and at last they locked him up until he could 
be examined by the medical officer of the police. We 
interfered in his behalf, and assured them that he was 
quite sane ; but they said he must go before the magistrates 
to-morrow. However, they told Hathaway before we left, 
that he would be dismissed the next day with a caution." 

" And I hope it will do him good," said Mr. Lydford. 
"Poor fellow, he is Charlotte's boy, and I must do what 
I can for him." 

" Well," said James, an hour afterwards, when Hatha- 
way had gone back to Dulborough, and the ladies had 
retired to bed, "this Levi Legge, or Hardcastle, or 
whatever his name is, will make a good thing of this, 
I expect. There is your money, father, and Lord 
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Wolvercott's money — a thousand pounds between them. 
That is not bad pay for a few weeks' work." 

" It has been quite worth my while to pay it anyhow," 
said Mr. Lydford. '' I should certainly have lost the 
whole ten thousand. But, Mr. Woolward, I must be 
just ; and I should not be so if I did not say that half at 
least of the credit of Rawlings's detection rests with you. 
I promised, you will remember, to advance you if you 
deserved it; and you most certainly have deserved it. 
Now I offer you, therefore, five hundred a year as my 
confidential clerk and assistant, and in a few years when 
I shall retire from business the bank will be carried on 
by yourself and James as partners. Is there anything 
more that you would ask P " 

" Yes, Mr. Lydford. Have I your permission to ask 
Beatrice to be my wife P " 

" I suppose I must say Yes," said Mr. Lydford. " One 
cannot keep one's daughter for ever. If she says Yes, I 
shall not say No." 

And here the story would end, but that the reader 
might possibly want to know what became of Guy Fen- 
wick, who disappeared so suddenly from sight. Wool- 
ward and Ashurst had long given up all hope of ever 
hearing of him again, when it chanced in the year 
1865 that they made a tour in the United States. One 
of the great American firms, the downfall of which had 
been the main cause of Mr. Woolward's ruin, had re- 
commenced business a year or two after his death, with 
so much success that they were able to pay large sums 
which had been owing to him. There was to be a final 
winding-up of accounts, and Woolward's presence at it 
was necessary. He had persuaded James Ashurst, now 
a rosy rural dean and prebendary, to take a few weeks 
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of maoh needed holiday, and accompany him to Sich- 
mond. 

Travelling in Virginia, they came one evening to a 
small town in which a temporary hospital had been 
established for a number of men, who had been wounded 
in one of the battles fought in that immediate neighbour- 
hood. Thinking from his dress that Ashurst might be 
an English dergjonan, the landlord asked him whether 
he would consent to visit a dying man, an Englishman, 
who wished to have the attendance of an Episcopal 
minister. James assented, and took Woolward, who 
had some knowledge of medicine, with him. The 
patient, a man of fifty apparently, was dying from a 
wound in the side, and was sinking rapidly. But his 
senses were still unimpaired, and he exclaimed almost 
immediately, in a voice expressing surprise and pleasure, 
" What ! James Ashurst ! " 

" That is my name," said James ; " who are you that 
know me P " 

" One who knew you thirty years ago, and has never 
ceased to love and bless you. You will not have for- 
gotten Guy Fenwick ? " 

" Guy Fenwick ! '* cried Woolward, pressing forward 
in his turn. " Is it possible P You will remember me 
too — Dolph Woolward." 

** Is it really so P " exclaimed Fenwick. '* May God 
be praised ! The two men I have longed to see for years 
have both been permitted to visit me ! But you wish to 
hear my story, and there remains but little time in which 
to teU it. 

"You remember how I escaped from England with 
the curse of Cain, a second time, on my head. I made 
for Lisbon, and there hngered, imtil I learned with deep 
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thankfulness, firom the English newspapers, that Treyaine 
was not killed, but would (it was thought) recover. I 
then sailed for America, and took up my abode in Rich- 
mond, where I obtained employment as a dcrk, and 
gradually rose to be a partner in the firm by which I 
was employed. I do not think I should have remained 
in Richmond if my sympathies had not been early 
enlisted by the oppressed negroes round me. For years 
I was an active, though unsuspected, member of what 
was known as ' The Underground Railway.' It cheers 
me to remember how many unhappy beings I was 
instrumental in delivering from the living death of the 
Southern plantations, to life and freedom. When the 
war broke out I joined the Northern army, and received 
my death-wound in one of the last battles that was 
fought. Mine has been a better end than you two, 
dear Mends, ever thought I should come to." 

" You do us injustice, Guy,'* said Woolward. " We 
ever believed well of you, and that your future would 
redeem the past." 

'' Heaven bless you ! I always intended to seek you 
out as soon as the war was ended. You will not leave 
me till all is over P " 

"Be assured we will not. And, Qxiy, may I assume 
that the idea, which I used to combat, of a curse im- - 
pending over you, has ceased to trouble you P " 

" Thanks to God, and under Him, to you, it has left 
me years ago." 

THE END. 
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